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BEST AID TO EDUCATION. 

ixiona not to 
son of wide geaeral 

well BS words COTTCCtlj. 

You need in one book of reference the resume of a 

complete cjrclopedia with accurate pictnrea of thou- 

sanoe of thiaga yon have never seen, a synopsis of 

the biography ofthe world's great men of silages, and a 

dictionary reliable as to spelling and pronnndation 

as well as comprehensive. Perhaps you cannot afford 

to spend hundreds of dollars for a collection of books of 

reference. Perhaps you cannot afford the time that 

would be needed to use such a collection. No 

matter. Yon need a new Funk & Wagnalls 

STANDARD DICTIONARY. 

247 EOlTOnS. Fine COLOR PLATES. 

s,ooo COTS. mmTiiie ExaoisiTC. 

£Asr TO coisi/LT. smo/ne sumis. 

Bntt Sehelan of thiaaad all Ho »xpen$» apaivd; eoat el 

ethafthilittdlandaacknow- pnfiantion, Men a beet 

ledge if te be eraa printed. 

THC STAUOtno. moMo. 

PRICE, $1^ Sold by WARD & 60W, Lincoln BIdg., Union Sq., New Yorii. 

F. W. DEVOE & G. I. HflYNOLDS GO. 

FULTON STREET, COR. WILLIAM, NEW YORK, 

UANITPACTUIIBAS OF 

Artists' Oil Colors In Tubes, Prepared Canvas for Oil 
Painting, Academy Boards, Oil Sketching Paper, 

Oils, VamiEhes and Medinma, Fine Bnuhea for Oil and Water-color Pdnttiig, 
Pastel Canvas and Pastel Board. Supplies for Oil and Water-color Painting, Pastel 
and Uiniaturc Painting, Charcoal and Crayon Drawing, Sketching, Designing, Btching, 
Modeling, etc. Drawing Matertall , Architects' and Surveyors' Supplies, Drawing 
Papers, Tracing Papers, Tracing Linen, Mounted Drawing Papers, etc. Blue Print 
Papers, Prepared and Unprepared. Fine Swiss Drawing InBtmments : a superior 
quality of German, French and other makes. Velvet-finish Rubber Angles and 
Curves, T Sqnares, Triangles, Drawing Boards. 

DRY COLORS, COLORS IN OIL. FRESCO COLORS. PURE MIXED 
PAINTS. PURE VARNISHES AND BRUSHES. 
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Pratt Institute, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Day classes will begin work September 27; evening classes, September 29. 

HIGH SCHOOL — A four years* course for both sexes, combining drawing and 
manual work with the usual studies of a high school or academy. Entrance exami- 
nation September 21, and applicants for classes beginning the second half year, 
February 8. 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS— Normal art course ; regular art course, 
including general free hand drawing, cast, life and portrait drawing, oil and water 
color painting, composition, anatomy, sketching, history of art ; also courses in 
architecture, applied design, clay modeling and wood carving. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART— Normal domestic art course ; gen- 
eral course ; sewing ; dressmaking ; millinery ; drawing ; art needlework ; physical 
culture. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE— Normal domestic science 
course ; general course ; household science ; household economy ; emergencies ; 
home nursing and hygiene ; public hygiene ; food economics ; marketing lectures ; 
cookery, preserving and pickling ; waitresses' course ; laundry work. 

DEPARTMENT OP SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY— Normal manual 
training course ; drawing and machine design ; applied electricity ; mechanical 
drawing ; physics ; chemistry ; steam and the steam engine ; strength of mater- 
ials ; mechanism ; carpentry ; machine work ; plumbing ; house, sign and fresco 
painting. 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS— Normal kindergarten course; 
mothers* course ; nurses' course ; special courses. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES— New Library Building ; free library, 

reading and reference rooms. Classes in library training, including library economy ; 
cataloguing ; literature and languages ; business. 

For further information or for application blanks apply at the general office 
of the institute, Ryerson Street. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 
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PECKHAM,~UTTLE & CO., 

MAntilacttiren and Dealen in 

BlaoiL Books and Stationery. 

" EVERYTHING for Thh SCHOOLROOM." 
Corretpondenoe Solicited. 

No. 9 Clinton Place, New York. 

Telephone : 2416 i8th Street 

CHANDLER'S 

Piano and Music Rooms, 

300 FULTON STREET. 



trm ft Pond, Behr Bros, ft Co., lanhall ft Wendell 

AND OTHBR MAKIOB. 

For itlt or for rent on the most favorable terms. 
Svtrj inatnunent guaranteed to be as represented. Also 
the best selected stock of sheet music in the city, to 
which are aiMed daily accessions from all the lestding 
publishers, as Schirmer, Ditson, Novello, Bwer & Co., 
sc., &c 



Illustrate Your Note-Books. 

^irB are putiHshing reproductions of good examples of 
W historic art for the use of teachers and students to 
assist them in illustrating their note-t>ooks. These 
illustrations are in lialf.tones, printed in black ink. 
These reproductions are of great value, not only in the 
study of nistoric art, architecture and ornament, but also 
in the study of literature. 

The following sets of iUnstrations, together with an 
explanatory sheet for each, are now ready, and othen 
will soon follow. Price, per set, 5 cents, including the 
text. 

EGYPTIAN. 

Map of Bgypt. 
Sphinx and Pyramids. 
Temple of Bdtbu. 
Flan of Temple of Bdfou. 



Hypostyle Hall. 
Middle Columns. 
Setil. ReUef with Hiero- 
glyphics. 



Map of Greece. 
Acropolis with Mount Ly 

cebettus. 
Plan of Acropolis. 



GREEK. 

Parthenon and Thesion. 
Figures from Parthenon 

Frieae. 
Carsratides from Brecb* 

thelon. 



ROMAN. 



The Pantheon (exterior). 
•• *• (interior), 

(plan). 



Roman Forum. 
Aqueduct of Claudius. 
Roman Coliseum. 

In addition to the above we have many other sub- 
jects, including Bysantine, Romanesque, Saracenic and 
Gothic styles of architecture, from which a selection may 
be made. 

Correspondence cordially invited. 

Please mention this paper. 

THE PMW EDUCATIOML COMPMY, 



NEUMANN BROTHERS 

BSTABLISBBD 1879. 

Library Bookbinders, 

7 E. 16th St, near Fifth Aw. 

NEVSr YORK. 

CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN THE WORLD I 

THE URGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE 
At a great Reduction fron Publishers' Prices I 

Send us a Postal Card, namiajf any Book jrou may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH CATALOGUB FR^^ 

LEGGAT BROTHERS, 

81 CHAMBERS STREET, 

3d door West of City HaU Park, NEW YORKi 



«M Wsskisgtsa St, 

BOSTON. 



S West 18th St. 

NEW YORK 



ISl Wabssh Aft., 
CHICAQO. 





The Point of a Pencil, 

whether shapely or ugly, mattera 
little, so long as it does not break 
or crumble, and the quality is 
smooth and yielding. 

DIXON'S Se" PENCILS 

are noted for their smooth, touc^h 
leads that do not break or crumble. 
They are made in different degrees 
of hardness, suitable for all kinds 
of school work, and are indispen- 
sable in the drawing class. 
Samples worth d9UDle the money 
will DC sent on receipt of i6 cents 
if you mention thid Monthly. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Pratt Institote, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Day classes will begin work September 27; evening classes, September 29. 

HIGH SCHOOL — A four years* course for both sexes, combining drawing and 
manual work with the usual studies of a high school or academy. Entrance exami- 
nation September 21, and applicants for classes beginning the second half year, 
February 8. 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS— Normal art course ; regular art course, 
including general free hand drawing, cast, life and portrait drawing, oil and water 
color painting, composition, anatomy, sketching, history of art ; also courses in 
architecture, applied design, clay modeling and wood carving. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART— Normal domestic art course ; gen- 
eral course ; sewing ; dressmaking ; millinery ; drawing ; art needlework ; physical 
culture. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE— Normal domestic science 
course ; general course ; household science ; household economy ; emergencies ; 
home nursing and hygiene ; public hygiene ; food economics ; marketing lectures ; 
cookery, preserving and pickling ; waitresses' course ; laundry work. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY— Normal manual 
training course ; drawing and machine design ; applied electricity ; mechanical 
drawing ; physics ; chemistry ; steam and the steam engine ; strength of mater- 
ials ; mechanism ; carpentry ; machine work ; plumbing ; house, sign and fresco 
painting. 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS— Normal kindergarten course; 
mothers' course ; nurses' course ; special courses. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES— New Library Building ; free library, 

reading and reference rooms. Classes in library training, including library economy ; 
cataloguing ; literature and languages ; business. 

For further information or for application blanks apply at the general oflSce 
of the institute, Ryerson Street. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 
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Un ISUM LimillD TtUST (I. 



CAPITAL, $500,000. 
SURPLUS, $4-00,000. 

Thia BurpluB has accumulsted from the sucoetsful ad. 
ministration of the business of the company since its 
organization in 1884, and has not in any way been created 
by contributions from stockholders. 

INTBRBST AU^OWBD ON DAII«Y BALANCES. 

Checks drawn on I his company are payable through the 
New York Clearing House. Certificates of deposit will be 
issued.payableon aemand and bearing interest until paid. 

This company is authorised by charter to act as Trustee, 
Executor, Administrator, Guardian.Committeeof Bstates 
or Receiver. It is also a legal depository for all Trust 
Funds and for money paid into Court. It acts as Regis- 
trar or Transfer Asent of stocks and bonds and as 
Trustees for Railroad and other mortgages. It guaran- 
tees letters of credit issued to travelers, and will do any 
and all other business usually done by Trust Companicii 
of responsibility and standing. 
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[, N. Y. 



Charles M. Englis, 

IVesidenl, 



Alonzo Slotk, 

Vice-President, 



Joseph B. Pigot, 

Cashier, 



DIRECTORS: 



I. M. Bon, 
Benjamin P. Blair, 
Charles B. Dingee, 
Charles M. Englis, 
John H. Hoefl, 
Jesse Johnson, 
Kdwin Ludlam, 



Hermann Lins^ 
Wm. H. Male, 
Joseph B. Pigot, 
Lowell M. Palmer, 
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W. Oscar Shadbolt, 
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HE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 



POUNDBD 1824. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 



The Institute contains the following Departments or Societies of Associate Members : 



1. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

2. ARCH>EOLOGY. 
). ARCHITECTURE. 
4. ASTRONOMY. 



8. ELECTRICITY. 

9. ENGINEERING. 

10. ENTOMOLOGY. 

11. FINE ARTS. 

12. GEOGRAPHY. 



5. BOTANY. 

6. CHEMISTRY. 13. GEOLOGY. 

7. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 14. LAW. 



15. MATHEMATICS. 

16. MICROSCOPY. 

17. MINERALOGY. 

18. MUSIC. 

19. PAINTING. 

20. PEDAGOGY. 

21. PHILOLOGY. 



22. PHILOSOPHY. 

23. PHOTOGRAPHY. 

24. PHYSICS. 

25. POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

26. PSYCHOLOGY. 

27. SCULPTURE. 

28. ZOOLOGY. 



Courses of Lectures in every Branch of Art, Science, Literature, and History. Sixty 
courses of lectures, and five hundred lectures. 

Collections in each Department of Science and Art. 

Annuel Exhibitions of Collections in Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, Architecture, 
Electricity, etc., by the Departments. 

Public Anniversary Addresses on days of National and Local Interest. 

Library of the Arts and Sciences. 23,000 Volumes. 

Season opens Th ursday, September 30th. 

The Initiation Pee is $5.00 and the Annual Dues are $5.00 

A Copy of the Year-Book and the Prospectus of the Institute may be obtained at the office, 
502 Pulton Street, or will be mailed on receipt of postage. Prospectus, 4 cents ; year book, 10 
cenU. For further information, address FRANKLIN W. HOOPER, Director. 
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IMPORTIHe BETMILERa. 



MEN'S FURNISHINGS. 

YOUNG Men will find the latest styles 
* in Neckwear, Gloves, Handker- 
chiefs and everything to be seen in a 
thoroughly equipped Men's Furnishing 
Department, near the main entrance. 

Neckwear, Gloves and Men's Wear of 
all kinds receive particular attention in 
our Dyeing and Cleaning Department, 
second floor, rear. 




BURT'S 



SHOES 




Is the standard by which good 
Shoes have been judged the 
past thirty years. Our aim is 
to furnish families with a First- 
class Shoe at reasonable price. 
We cater for Family Trade and 
assure those who patronize us 
that they will find a Burt Shoe 
the cheapest in the end. 

THE BURT SHOE CO. 

Fulton and Hoyt Streets, 
Brooklyn. 



ASSETS, $600,000.00, 

As against $400,000 a year ago. 
This is an increase of 50 per 
cent. A substantial proportion 
of this increase was recorded be- 
fore the present revival of busi- 
ness began. In fact, through 
the panic year, and the dull 
years that followed, The Thrift 
made steady and permanent ad- 
vances. No stronger endorse- 
ment of its merit is needed. 
Exceptional facilities are offered 
to help in the saving and invest- 
ing of money, and liberal loans 
are made to aid in home-acquir- 
ing, and the removal of mort- 
gages. Write or call for cir- 
cular of information. 

THE THRIFT 

SAVINGS, LOAN AND BUILDING FUND. 

OFFICES : 

207 Flycrsop Street, BrooKlyp. 
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There is Much 

in a Name. 



II a man boys his UNDERWEAR 
and PINE DRESS SHIRTS bearing the 
name of 



.Go. 



467-469 Pulton St,, 

that puts the stamp of THE VERY 
BEST on all. Only the finest material 
and skilled workmanship employed. 
The STYLISH SHAPE and PERFECT 
PIT of their fine Dress Shirts for flEN 
AND YOUTHS, with their uniform low 
price, is EVERYWHERE an accepted 
(act. 



SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 



THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 

691 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 



Clothes 

for Boys and 

Toung Men. 



A good habit for a boy or young 
man to acquire is the habit of 
wearing good clothes. Let him 
begin by wearing ours — for our 
clothes are good habits. They 
are correct in style, perfect in fit, 
and combine good looks with 
good wear. Our prices are lower, 
too, than others ask for equal 
excellence. 



AniA]]AM»» 

SnyuJ* 



JYEechanics' Ban^ 

Court Street, Cohner of Montaque, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Capital ai)d S^^'P'^^ ouer Ji.ooo.ooo. 



DIRECTORS. 

■mud Slonn. luac Carhait, 

DlDlel D. Whllncy, Jscob Cole, 

Georse W. ChBuncey, Judab B. Voorhea, 



Jan 



Bsylii, 



ildP. F 
Ceorje W. White, 
jBdot T. H. LUchaeld, 



Aocounta of all kind* aolloltad. 



PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT VAN RYN 

BY HIMSELF 
I 607- I 669 

JDEMBRAND T VAN R YN, one of the greatest artists of the 
Dutch School^ was born in Leyden in i6oy. He manifested 
at an early age a talent for drawing whuh developed so rapidly that 
he became an independent painter in his twenty -third year ^ receiving 
many commissions and the patronage of persons of distinction. He 
collected objects of art, and a catalogue of his collection which 
still exists in Amsterdam includes many paintings of Flemish, 
Dutch, and Italian masters. Owing to tlie cheerless atmosphere of 
the northern scenery, Rembrandt, like other members of the Dutch 
School, loved to produce compositions representing the warmth and 
comfort of household iiiteriors. He preferred the lighting found iyi 
rooms with small opeiiings, and in such compositions he produced 
color which, though 7iot always true to nature, gave a rich and 
golden effect. This peculiar lighting was also carried into his 
portrait work, of which he was a master of the highest order. He 
skilfully introduced costumes which were lost in shadow, giving a 
mysterious, attractive^ and picturesque effect. This masterly 
handling of light, together with the power and individuality of the 
artist, distinguishes his work from that of all other portrait-painters. 
Among his earliest pictures may be mentioned " The Anatomical 
Lecture, * ' at the Hague, famous for its wonderful anatomical render- 
ing and its aerial perspective. ' * The Night Watch ' * in the gallery 
at Amsterdam is another noted composition, and the largest painted by 
Rembrandt, He produced great Jiumbers of drawings, which are in 
the various public and private collections in Europe. They show 
great skill, and illustrate the artist's potver to express in a fe7v 
simple lines the character of the whole subject. He painted several 
portraits of himself; the original of the accompanying illustration is 
in the Pitti Palace, Florence. 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, PRATT INSTITUTE 
OCTOBER, 1897 
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Trinity Churchy Stratford-on-Avon. 
{Arched Boat-house of Avonbant near centre of view.) 



THB AMERICAN LIBRARIANS IN QREAT BRITAIN. 



TWENTY-ONE years ago, in thecitj' 
of Philadelphia, the American Li- 
brary Association came into being. One 
3rear later the members of that youthful 
and energetic body crossed the water to 
hold a conference with their British 
brothers in the profession. This meet- 
ing resulted in the foundation of the Li- 
brary Association of the United King- 
dom, familiarly known as the L. A. 
U. K. 

Last year the American association 
received a cordial invitation from across 



the water to repeat the visit of twenty 
years ago, and welcomed another chance 
to compare experiences. Much progress 
had been made on both sides of the 
ocean. We knew we had learned much 
of administration, but felt that in our 
great interest in methods we might be 
in danger of forgetting the truly literary 
flavor and antiquarian interest of library 
work in the Old World. And would not 
this be a golden opportunity to fight 
again the dear, familiar, and ever-unde- 
cided battles over open access to shelves, 
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fiction in public libraries, etc. ? So the 
invitation was gladly accepted, and the 
second international conference was ap- 
pointed, to be held in the Guildhall, 
London, from the 13th to the i6th of 
July. Many of the European countries 
were represented, as well as Japan and 
New South Wales. The United States 
sent as delegates, Messrs. Justin Winsor, 
Melvil Dewey, and Herbert Putnam. 
It was generally understood, however, 
that many of the American librarians 
were expected to attend the conference ; 
and early in the spring, tidings began 
to come across the water of many pleas- 
ures in store for us. So it was with 
cheerful hearts and high anticipations 
that a Library party of fifty sailed from 
Boston on the 26th of June. Some had 
gone earlier, and some came later, just 
in time for the conference ; but the date 
of our own starting was planned with a 
view to reaching Liverpool for the first 
of a series of entertainments which was 
to precede the conference. Alas for 
human expectations! the morning of 
the *' glorious Fourth " found us help- 
less, with a broken shaft. After about 
twelve hours' drifting out of our course, 
we were very glad to be taken in tow 
by a small freight steamer. Being ship- 
wrecked is almost worth while, when 
one is not in danger. It stimulates the 
imagination. In fact, the fancy of one 
of our travelling companions (not a li- 
brarian) rose to such a height that, on 
discovering one of the life-boats ready 
to be lowered, she speedily went below, 
wrote two letters to her husband, and 
emptied two bottles in which to put 
them, thinking that all would surely be 
drowned in a very few minutes. 

But if I linger longer on the water, I 
shall never reach Liverpool ; nor did the 
party. Two days after we should have 
arrived at that port, and after a day of 
quiet enjoyment of the beauty of the 
Irish coast as we sailed slowly by, we 
were towed into Queenstown, and 
hustled off to Dublin at midnight on a 
special train. A genial Irishman told 
us, " Ye can't do anything but slape on 



the train, and sure ye can't do that. ' ' 
And we lived to experience the truth of 
his remarks ; the motion of the train and 
the beauty of the two o'clock dawning^ 
alike made sleep impossible. Six o'clock 
found us on jaunting-cars ** doing- " 
Dublin, and then another special train 
hurried us through Wales and Bng-land 
to Birmingham, where we caught up 
with our itinerary. 

Meanwhile a few — ^very few — Amer- 
ican librarians had been the honored 
guests at a reception held in the noble 
library building in Liverpool, had been 
entertained on the following day by the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres at Haig^h 
Hall, and after visiting the John Ry- 
lands and other libraries in Manchester, 
had been received by the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress. The Earl of Craw- 
ford's library is a most remarkable one. 
The collection was begun by the present 
earl's father, and now numbers over 
100,000 volumes. It includes many 
valuable Greek, Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish manuscripts, early printed books, 
broadsides and proclamations, and the 
second largest collection of metal-bound 
books in the world, — the largest collec- 
tion numbering thirty-six, while the 
Earl of Crawford has twenty-six. He 
had selected five hundred of his choicest 
treasures for our close inspection, and 
had had a special catalogue prepared. 
All these pleasures were enjoyed by but 
a few of the visiting Americans, and 
most of us really began our English 
festivities with that m(^el municipality, 
Birmingham. 

Here an interesting and varied pro- 
gramme had been prepared for us, in- 
cluding visits to the two libraries, the 
educational institutions of the dty, and 
the art museum ; a luncheon and recep- 
tion at the Council House tendered by 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress; 
and later in the day, a tea given by 
Prof. Windle and the members of the 
library committee. Here was the first 
Lord Mayor we had seen in all the glory 
of his gold chain, — ^in this case a partic- 
ularly massive one. But before many 
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Canltrimty CalMedral, Shoviing the Ivor's 
Gateway, 

weeks we were destined to become con- 
noisseurs of chains and maces, and even 
to know a silver snuff-box, provided it 
was massive and elegant. The large 
Shakespeare collection in the Birming- 
ham Library (over nine thousand vol- 
umes) made us feel we must be drawing 
near to the poet's own country, and 
late the next afternoon we drove into 
Stratford - on - Avon, As the horses 
stopped at the Golden Lion, we were 
almoit dismayed to receive an invitation 
to tea at Avonbank ; for we were dusty 
and travel-worn after a day's coaching 
through Warwickshire, and visits to 
Kenilworth, Guy's Cliffe, and Warwick 
Castle. There was no time to dismount, 
for we must see Shakespeare's birth- 
house before closing-time. So we hast- 
ened on, forgetting out fatigue in the 
interest of the birth-house, and the de- 
light of having the collections there ex- 
plained by Mr. Richard Savage, secre- 
tary and librarian of the birth-place, and 
Mr. Brassington, the librarian of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Association. A 
more ideal home than Avonbank would 
be hard to find, placed as it is between 
Shakespeare's church on one side and 
the grounds of the Memorial on the 
other, with the beautiful lawn running 
down to its boat-houses on the bank of 



the gently-flowing Avon. A gracious 
reception by its mistress, Mrs. Charles 
Flower, and her delicious tea, made us 
into new beings, and we went on to the 
Memorial carrying not only roses, but 
a memory of charming hospitality. 

The next day was Sunday. Under 
the guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Ward, the 
authors and illustrators of " Shake- 
speare's Town and Times," we saun- 
tered over the stone bridge built in the 
fifteenth century by Sir Hugh Clopton, 
and through the pleasant fields to Trin- 
ity Church for morning service, which in- 
cluded the prayers of thanksgiving for 
those who have escaped the dangers of 
the deep. Sight-seeing in the church 
on Sunday is forbidden; but the Vicar, 
Mr. Arbuthnot, most kindly made ex- 
ception in favor of the American party. 
Service being over, the Bishop of Illi- 
nois invited us into the chancel, and 
after another prayer, the Vicar escorted 
us through the church, explaining all 



5. Martin's Church, CanUrtmty. 

the most notable objects in a very inter 
esting way. Returning from church, 
we visited the grammar-school where 
Shakespeare was a pupil, — dating from 
at least 1400. The beautifully-timbered 
roof looks strong enough to last for 
many generations, and the desks of 
Shakespeare's time are still in use, 
though his own has b«q removed to 
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the birth-house. Below is the Guildhall, 
where trials took place. Plays were 
given there in the poet's boyhood, and, 
like other boys, he doubtless looked in 
at the open window. We may possibly 
find some recollections of those scenes 
woven into the brilliant tissue of 
the ** Merchant of Venice " and ** Ham- 
let." 

The almshouse adjoins the grammar- 
school. Although Sunday visitors are 
not allowed here, Mr. Ward's genial 
face would disarm Cerberus himself; 
and a few of us went up to see the tim- 
bered passage, and the comfortable 
rooms where the pensioners were cook- 
ing dinner, each one in her own room, 
with her own neat little grate and pot 
of potatoes boiling on the hob. Clop- 
ton, the residence of Sir Arthur Hodg- 
son, a fine old house, dating in part 
from the time of Henry VII., was the 
next place visited. We hardly knew 
which to admire most, the Jacobean 
dining-room (in former days the en- 
trance hall) with its beautiful panelling, 
or the collection of '* Tobys " ranged 
on the mantel. The Gunpowder Plot 
was contrived at Clopton. Where so 
much is to be seen, one cannot do all ; 
but I think we who, in the evening, 
went to the * * bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows ", plucked great bunches 
of that and other wild flowers, listened 
to the sky-larks, and then walked back 
over the hill to Anne Hathaway's cot- 
tage, will never regret our choice. 

We reached London the next day, 
ready to begin the Conference, which 
was opened that evening by a reception 
at the Guildhall followed by an enter- 
tainment given by the Savage Club, 
presided over by Lord Crawford. Dur- 
ing the Conference week, there was an 
exhibition of library appliances in the 
great main hall. Gog and Magog looked 
steadily at it, and well they might, for 
the stately hall had never been put to 
such a use before. On Tuesday, work 
began in earnest. The Conference was 
opened with a witty speech by the Lord 
Mayor. Sir John Lubbock, relieved 



frequently by the Earl of Crawford, was 
the presiding ofl&cer. 

This is not the place to enter into a 
detailed account of the Conference. It 
was a very interesting one, both from 
the quality of the papers offered, and 
from the extremely business-like and 
courteous way in which it was conduct- 
ed. There were no delays. The meet- 
ings began and ended promptly, the 
programme was a full one, no papers 
were omitted, nor were the discussions 
apparently cut short; and yet there was 
time for formalities unusual in our con- 
ferences, and for a formal closing ses- 
sion with speeches from the delegates. 
The most marked difference, however, 
between this conference and the meet- 
ings of the American Library Associa- 
tion was that, whereas at ours there is 
a very large proportion of women, the 
Americans were almost the only women 
at the International conference. In the 
British libraries women are employed 
very little, and only in subordinate posi- 
tions; and the assistants have an asso- 
ciation of their own, meeting at a differ- 
ent time from the Library Association 
of the United Kingdom. 

Our day's occupation in London did 
not end with the conference. Every 
afternoon from four to seven there were 
teas, a garden party, or some great 
house to visit; and every evening 
brought its entertainment. Among the 
many interesting occasions were a re- 
ception at the Mansion House given by 
the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, a 
garden party by the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Bute, a complimentary per- 
formance of the *' Merchant of Venice " 
tendered by Sir Henry Irving, a recep- 
tion by Sir John and Lady Lubbock, tea 
and a visit to the library of Brook 
House by the invitation of Lord and 
Lady Tweedmouth, the Conference din- 
ner, visits to Apsley, Stafford and Gros- 
venor Houses, a reception at Sion Col- 
lege, etc. The Marquis of Bute's town- 
house is St. John's Lodge, Regent's 
Park. It is a park within a park, and 
in the heart of London. The host and 
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hostess met their g^uests at the entrance loath to go, till the familiar strains of 

to the grounds near the house. Refresh- ' ' God save the Queen ' ' warned us 'twas 

ments were served from a large tent on time to seek our carriages, 

the lawn, and the famous Scots Guard After the gay week in London, we 

band played during the afternoon, were quite ready for the country again, 

Among the distinguished guests were andleft London Saturday morning, July 

Lord Kelvin and Baroness Burdett- 17th, for Salisbury and a West-Countiy 

Coutts. excursion. We were late in reaching 

The Mansion House reception was our destination (English trains are al- 

given in the beautiful rooms known as ways behind time), and were told on 



Cily of Bath, showing the Abbey Church. 



the Egyptian suite. These lofty rooms 
in white and gold, decorated with tall 
palms between the columns, were deli- 
ciously cool, and fragrant with flowers. 
At the end of the first room stood the 
Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, sup- 
ported on the right and left by the 
sword-bearer and the mace-bearer. 
These functionaries were very imposing 
in their black brocaded gowns. The 
mace-bearer wore a powdered wig, and 
the sword-bearer an immense fur hat. 
The Lord Mayor's mace is a very mas- 
sive silver one, about five feet long. 
During the evening the Viennese White 
Band gave us sweet music. After the 
formal reception, the receiving party 
moved through the banquet -hall to 
smaller rooms, where personal friends 
chatted with them, and we all lingered, 



arrival that the Mayor and Corporation 
were already awaiting our arrival at the 
town-hall. We hastened there to find 
them grouped in the entrance. Their 
robes were of scarlet cloth trimmed 
with black velvet, and on each side of 
the Mayor stood three beadles in black 
robes, bearing the ancient maces of 
Salisbury. Salisbury is famous for her 
hospitality, and we soon felt quite at 
home with the friendly citizens who re- 
ceived us very cordially. The members 
of the Corporation had considerately 
brought the ladies of their families and 
the Mayor laughingly apologized for the 
Mayoress's not wearing the costly red 
silk gown authorized by an ancient 
statute, pleading as an excuse the 
warmth of the day. Many pleasant ac- 
quaintances were formed, and delight- 
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ful invitations to tea or drive given and 
accepted during our stay in Salisbury. 
After the luncheon, under the guidance 
of the Dean, and the Bishop's secretary, 
we saw Salisbury's Cathedral, the 
'* lady " cathedral of England — so called 
from its slender, beautiful spire. We 
saw it inside, and from all points out- 
side, during our stay, — from the chan- 
cellor's garden, from the garden of the 
bishop's palace where Mrs. Wordsworth 
entertained us at tea, and late at night 
when the faint light gave added beauty 
to the cloisters, and when we could see 
the soft reflection of the spire in the lake 
of the palace garden. The swans were 
sleeping on the water in the shadow of . 
the shrubbery, and their white feathers 
made the one " high light." 

One does not visit Salisbury without 

foing to Stonehenge; and we drove over 
alisbury Plain just as the sun was drop- 
ping into the west. There are few 
houses on the road, most of the cattle 
were grazing in the water-meadows, and 
the birds were almost the only living 
things we saw as we drove by grain- 
fields gay with poppies, and by tangled 
hedgerows, to where stands the myste- 
rious circle ** tenon'd and mortis'd in 
granite." 

Prom Salisbury to Devonshire via 
Glastonbury, Wells, and Exeter, was 
our next route. At Plymouth, the May- 
flower descendants among our party 
came nobly to the front, and the rest of 
us tried to make a good background 
while the historic spots connected with 
the Pilgrims were visited. Under the 
guidance of Mr, Wright, Librarian of 
the Free Library, we saw the spot where 
the Pilgrims embarked, the Library, and 
other places of interest, and after a re- 
ception and luncheon given by the 
Mayor, we embarked for a sail to 
Mount Edgcumbe and Cotehele, two 
estates belonging to the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe. Mount Edgcumbe was the 
spot destined by the commander of the 
Spanish Armada for his own residence. 
Sir Francis Drake thought otherwise; 
and after he had finished the historic 



game of bowls which he was playing- on 
the Hoe when news was brought of the 
Armada's approach, he so routed the 
Spanish fleet as to settle the question of 
Spanish occupation forever. The Galf 
Stream and the sheltered location of 
Motmt Edgcumbe, make the vegetation 
almost tropical. Orange-trees and bam- 
boo grow in the open air. For two 
hours we wandered through the lovely 
French and Italian gardens, seeing* only 
a small portion of the grounds, and then 
embarked again for Cotehele. Cotehele 
is one of the most perfect of the man- 
sions of Henry VII. 's time, the furnish- 
ings belonging to the Elizabethan period. 
It is still occupied by the Earl's family. 
The stately hall, tapestried bed-rooms, 
and chapel in the heart of the house and 
overlooked by the priest's chamber, 
made English history and historical 
novels seem very real. 

As this was an excursion by water, it 
naturally rained on the way home; but 
the skies smiled again as we embarked 
the next morning for a quite different 
excursion on the same waters. Admiral 
Sir Edward Freemantle escorted the 
party in person to the training-ships, 
where the most modem gunnery and 
torpedo practice was explained and ex- 
hibited; to the dock-yards, and over the 
" Renown," one of her Majesty's new- 
est and most magnificent men-of-war. 
Plymouth harbor is a remarkably fine 
one, with numerous deep, winding, and 
picturesque estuaries. Her Majesty's 
war-ships are built here, and many of 
the finest were lying in the harbor after 
the Jubilee manoeuvres. In picturesque 
contrast to these were the old wooden 
three- to five-deckers, now used as train- 
ing-ships. 

** Full thirty feet she towered from waterline 

to rail, 
It cost a watch to steer her and a week to 

shorten sail; 
But spite all modem notions, I found her first 

and best— 
The only certain packet for the Islands of the 

Blest^' 

We were loath to leave the land of 
raspberries and clotted cream, and hard- 
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!y felt the need of the restorative waters dows. Near by is the old Guildhall 
of Bath, but remembered that we had where the very ancieat charters of the 
accepted the Mayor's invitation to city.are preserved, — one of these almost 
luncheon in the Grand Puinp- 
room there on July aad. We 
had not been many hours in 
Bath before we fully under- 
stood why Jane Austen'shero- 
ines and consequently her 
heroes, always went there. 
Were not the inns delightful, 
and the lodgingB,presumably, 
equally good ? Were there 
not the beautiful Abbey when 
our heroine felt devout or 
melancholy, and the delight- 
ful shops in Milsom Street 
where she could while away 
her mornings? Bath has been 
a favorite resort since the Ro- 
mans discovered the health- 
giving properties of its 
waters, about 60 A.D., and 
built those luxurious baths 
whose ruins have in later 
years been discovered. On 
their site stands the Grand 
Pump-room of to-day, con- 
taining drinking - fountains 
and baths of various kinds. 
We were not quite prepared 
to see so fine a city, attractive 
both from its location in a 
fertile, beautifully - wooded, 
and hilly country, and from 
the grace of its architec- 
ture — built as it is in cres- 
cents and circuses. The resi- 
dents of Bath are justly proud 
of their ancient city with its 
wealth of historic, literary 

and social tradition, and point Prior Park. Balk. {Residence 0/ Ra/ph Allen, Ihe '.'STMre 
with special pride to their AUworihy" 0/ Fielding's 'Tom Jones.")* 

historic houses. Mr. Sturge 

Cotterell, who is always ready to assist as old as Magna Charta, The botanical 
strangers in the city, is now preparing gardens are also fine. But the crown- 
a map showing all places of historic and ing delight of our visit was reserved for 
literary interest. The Abbey Church is the next day when we drove through 
a fine specimen of Perpendicular work, Bath and out to the hospitable home of 
and is called the lantern of diurches on Mr. King at Limpley Stoke, visiting on 
account of the immense number of win- our way a charming house of Henry 

• This plate is the courtaoui gift of J. SturjCe CotCerell, Bsq., of Bath. 
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VII. 's period, the home of Major Davis, 
the city architect. After luncheon we 
walked up the hill behind the house. 
Our progress was slow, for the grass 
was full of wild flowers we could not 
pass by — centaury, sweet marjoram, 
rest-harrow, dainty wild convolvulus 
and others — and the partridges were 
springing up under our feet, too tame 
to fly very far. The top of the hill once 
reached, we heard a most interesting 
talk by Mr. Morris on Alfred's cam- 
paigns against the Danes. The battle- 
fields were in sight on the surrounding 
hills, and far off we could dimly see on 
the hillside one of the famous Saxon 
*• White Horses *' made by cutting the 
turf from the mountain side and so ex- 
posing the chalk underneath. 

On again to the Saxon church of St. 
Lawrence at Bradford-on-Avon, and 
from there to Mr. Moulton's residence, 
a beautiful Elizabethan hall, where 
more tempting fruits, cakes and wines 
were offered us. Then back through 
thatch-roofed villages and lovely hedge- 
rows to Bath ; and so by train to Ox- 
ford. Mr. Nicholson, the accomplished 
librariaa of the wonderful Bodleian Li- 
brary, gave us a reception on the even- 
ing of our arrival at Oxford; and we 
gathered in the Bodleian the next morn- 
ing to hear some words of explanation 
from him, and of welcome from Sir 
Henry Acland, before starting on our 
round of visits to the college libraries. 
All that day and the next were spent in 
visiting college libraries, halls, and 
chapels, rowing on the Isis and Cher- 
well, wandering in the college gardens, 
or walking on the Broad, and in Christ 
Church meadows. On the afternoon of 
the second day. Dr. Murray, the editor 
of the New English Dictionary, received 
us in his scriptorium, and explained the 
making of that colossal work. 

The following day our party sepa- 
rated : some for a Canterbury pilgrimage 
through the Kentish country, fresh and 
green still, although many weeks had 
passed since *' Aprille with his showres 
sote the droghte of Marche had perced 



to the rote * ', and the south of England 
was suffering for rain ; some to see the 
sights of Paris, or visit Ireland ; and all 
to meet in Cambridge in a week. Here 
we saw the college libraries imder the 
guidance of Mr. Jenkinson, the Univer- 
sity librarian. As in Oxford, each col- 
lege has its own collection, and nothing 
can be more different from most of our 
American public institutions than these 
quiet, beautiful college libraries looking 
out on the *' quads " or the gardens at 
the rear, and filled with precious man- 
uscripts and illuminated books in addi- 
tion to the latter-day works. At Cam- 
bridge, those of John's and Trinity are 
specially beautiful. The latter is more 
museum-like in its character, containing 
among other things Thorwaldsen's fa- 
mous statue of Byron (Byron was a Trin- 
ity man) with its two expressions — one 
side of the face angelic, the other show- 
ing all that was evil in the man. The 
old carved black oak book-cases at John 's 
delighted us, and at least one librarian 
longs to build some cases having just 
such little sunken doors in the ends — 
doors which when opened, reveal an- 
cient manuscript catalogues. 

The two most famous colleges for 
women, Girton and Newnham, are at 
Cambridge. They are delightful homes, 
inviting one to study. Among the in- 
teresting portraits atNewnham are those 
of Miss Helen Gladstone and Miss 
Clough. Miss Clough, the sister of the 
poet, was the first principal, and her 
gracious presence still seems to pervade 
the place. The beautiful wrought-iron 
entrance-gate is erected to her memory. 
The Mayor of Cambridge, Mr. Horace 
Darwin, a son of the scientist, enter- 
tained us at tea, given like most of the 
teas we attended, in a beautiful garden. 

We regretfully left Cambridge the 
next morning for a flying trip through 
some of the cathedral towns of England, 
and a brief stay in Scotland. As one of 
our party remarked, ** One always wants 
to stay another day everywhere in Eng- 
land." We had hasty glimpses of Ely 
and Peterborough, and a few hours* 
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staj? at York. We went first to the structed view. Lincoln is full of inter- 

Guildhall, there to inspect the maces, est to the modern business man and also 

chains, swords, huge ancient red velvet to the antiquarian. There are many 

hats worn on occasions of ceremony, Roman remains, and people of means 



Library of Trirtify College, Cambridge. 



and other interesting objects. The 
Mayoress of Lincoln has a mace (much 
smaller than the Mayor's); and the 
Lady Mayoress of York, as well as the 
Mayor, wears a chain on state occasions. 
In Lincoln the name of each mayor is 
enamelled on a link of the chain, and in 
York the chains are particularly beauti- 
ful ancient specimens of the goldsmith's 
art. 

Led by the energetic" Sheriff, we 
" did '• Lincoln at a five-mile gait — that 
is, the good walkers did. The others 
came later. The cathedral is superbly 
utuated on almost the highest ground 
in the city, and renowned for the beauty 
of its Angel Choir, Quite recently, 
thanks to the generosity of one of Lin- 
coln's citizens, all the old buildings 
which crowded and concealed the chap- 
ter-house have been cleared away, and 
supported by its beautiful and unique 
flying buttresses, it now stands in unob- 



indulge themselves in making excava- 
tions or restorations as we grow orchids. 
Quite recently, in lowering the grade of 
a street, the bases of the columns of a 
fine Roman temple were discovered. 
The site of each column is now marked 
in the pavement, and Lincoln rests 
secure in the fact that she can have her 
temple any time she chooses to dig for 
it. 

Like Lincoln, York is a Roman city 
rich in remains of that period. The 
city wall is still quite perfect, and fre- 
quently pierced by picturesque gates, 
there spoken of as " bars. " Walmgate 
with its projecting barbican is perhaps 
the most interesting. The chief glory 
of the city is its Minster, so perfectly 
proportioned that one docs not realize 
its great size. It will help a New-Eng- 
lander a little if be considers that one 
of the village meeting-houses, whose 
tall spires are landmarks for many 
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miles, could be placed under the arches 
that support the central tower. The 
famous ** Five Sisters " window, its five 
slender lancets filled with exquisite 
softly-tinted old glass, is in the north 
transept. York is a stately city, and 
many are the interesting historical as- 
sociations clustering around her. The 
history of the picturesque and unfortu- 
nate Earl of Strafford is closely linked 
with hers. The public library in York 
is doing good work. Linking the old 
with the new, the librarian has designed 
a book-plate, bearing in its centre the 
Minster, above and below the rose of 
York, on its edge a suggestion of the 
wall, and on each corner one of the city 
gates. York's Lord Mayor is second 
only to the Lord Mayor of London; 
next comes the Mayor of Dublin, and 
then several of very recent creation. 
We met the Mayor quite informally, en- 
joyed the Mansion House and Guildhall 
under his guidance, and lingered in the 
new council-chamber for a chat on city 
government in England and America. 

On our way from Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
we stopped at Durham, and had the 
good fortune to see the Cathedral from 
the bridge in all the beauty of a thunder- 
storm. Standing as it does, its west 
front close to the edge of the bluff over- 
looking the stream, there is no oppor- 
tunity for the usual imposing western 
entrance. The original end of the 
Cathedral has been altered, and is now 
a chapel. The customary entrance is 
by the north transept, where still hangs 
the sanctuary knocker. The fugitive 
from justice, fleeing to the shrine of St. 
Cuthbert, was safe, could he touch this 
knocker. Overhead watched the monks 
ready to open the door and give sanc- 
tuary. In this cathedral rest the re- 
mains of the Venerable Bede. 

In going from Durham to Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, we proceeded from the power 
and splendor of the past to a city full of 
the stress of midern life. The world- 
famous Armstrong Works are here, 
where they not only roll the plate but 
make the guns for the war-ships built 



in their yards. Sailing from above the 
draw-bridge down the Tyne to where 
from South and North Shields the grace- 
ful sea-walls, each ending with a light- 
house, curve out to protect the harbor, 
one gains a good idea of the commer- 
cial importance of the smoky city. 
Newcastle builds many war-ships for 
foreign countries. Japan and China 
have given her large orders of late. 
We met with a cordial reception from 
the Lord Mayor and Newcastle people, 
and enjoyed not only our water-excur- 
sion, but a handsome dinner at the As- 
sembly rooms, followed by a reception 
at the '* Lit. and Phil." given by Dr. 
Hodgkin, the author of ** Italy and her 
Invaders." If you asked a Newcastle 
man about the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal society, he would not know what 
you were talking about, but everybody 
is familiar with the ** Lit. and Phil.** 
To these pleasures were added visits to 
the unusually-interesting museum of 
natural history, where there is a fine 
collection of Bewick's etchings and 
paintings of birds ; to the library; to the 
Black Gate and Norman keep; and other 
points of interest. 

The next day we passed all too hastily 
through Abbotsford, Melrose and Dry- 
burgh Abbey to Edinburgh. As we 
reached the rugged hills which divide 
England and Scotland, we began to see 
flocks of the Highland sheep with black 
faces and curled horns, small native cat- 
tle with wide branching horns, and 
Galloway cattle with no horns at all. 
Beautiful collies looked at us under- 
standingly, as if they knew how much 
we should like to take them back to 
America; and the fresh air blew away 
the fatigue of travel. 

It would be hard to find a more pic- 
turesque city than Edinburgh, flanked 
as it is on one side by its impregnable 
Castle, so built on a bold crag that it is 
impossible to tell where nature ends and 
art begins, on the other by Salisbury 
Crags and Arthur's Seat, and holding 
in its heart the gardens which divide 
the old from the new part of the city. 
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We had received invitations from the 
Lord Provost, Magistrates and Council 
" for a drive through the city at lo 
o'clock A, M., luncheon in the Public 
Library at i o'clocic P. M., aad after- 
wards a visit to the Forth Bridge." 
This programme included visits to the 
Cathedral of St. Giles, close to which in 
former days stood the Tolbooth, — the 
city prison known as the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian, — whose site is now marked by 
a heart in the pavement ; to the Castle, 
now occupied as barracks by the 42d 
Highlanders; to the large and famous 
Advocates' Library, one of the five 
great British libraries entitled to receive 
a copy of all copyrighted books ; to the 
beautiful Sigfuet Library, patronized 
and supported by the " writers to the 
signet," as attorneys are termed in 
Scotland; to Holyrood, where we saw 
not only the ancient parts of the castle 
so indissolubly connected with the his- 
tory ot the beautiful Mary, Queen of 
Scots, but also the more modem part of 
the castle where Her Majesty or her 
representative opens court; and to the 
public library by a drive through the 
old portion of the city famous for its 
grim, gray, many-storied houses and 
wynds. This fine building is the gift 
o£ Mr. Andrew Carnegie. In honor of 
the visiting American librarians, the 
library was diverted from its purpose 
for the first and probably the only time, 
the reference -room being closed for the 
day, and a delicious luncheon served 
there. A ten-mile drive in the after- 
noon, much of the way through Lord 
Rosebery's estate, brought us along 
woodland roads fringed with huge 
bracken to the Forth Bridge. Higher 
above the water and longer than the 
Brooklyn Bridge, it is an impressive 
object, standing as it does remote from 
other structures, with nothing to detract 
from its size or the beauty of its great 
arches. We left Edinburgh the next 
day for a drive through the Troasachs 
and a sail through Lochs' Katrine and 
Lomond to Glasgow. The heather was 
purple on the mountains, the mountain 



brooks ran merrily to the locha, and we 
envied the happy mortals at whose 
doors was this twautiful, health-giving 
pleasure-ground. 

Glasgow was the last city we were to 
visit before our return to the work await- 
ing us on this side of the water; and we 
ended, as most of us had begun, with 
one of Great Britain's model munici- 
palities. Birmingham was our first city 
and Glasgow our last, — two most im- 
pressive object-lessons in municipal 
government. Although much poverty 
still exists in Glasgow, every effort is 
made to improve the condition of the 
lower classes, and much, in a sanitary 
way, has already been accomplished. 
Would that some of our Americans who 
scorn to mingle in politics, might take 
a lesson from the men who hold oifice 
in British cities. The mayor and alder- 
men serve without salary, not even 
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drawing upon the city treasury for funds 
for entertainments. The positions are 
highly honorable, and in case of alder- 
men, usually held for life. The mayor 
is selected from among the aldermen. 
Instead of seeking office, the office seeks 
him, and he is often considered — as in 
this jubilee year, when many entertain- 
ments must be given — to confer a great 
favor upon the city by accepting his 
post. Birmingham owes her Fine Arts 
building to the profits made on the 
municipal ownership of gas; yet the 
gas is sold at what seems to us a very 
low price. Glasgow is justly proud of 
her magnificent municipal buildings, her 
university, her cathedral with its inter- 
esting crypt, and her park. The size 
and usefulness of her libraries is not in 
proportion to the progress made in other 
directions; but if we read the signs 
aright, it will not be long before Glas- 
gow is proud of her large and rate-sup- 
ported libraries. At the university, we 



sat in the ancient chair where candidates 
for a second degree sit during an oral 
examination, and tried to imagine the 
feelings of the postulant as the precious 
minutes slip away with the sand in the 
glass fixed in the high back of the chair, 
and he knows that the short time before 
the glass is empty, is all that is his in 
which to make a favorable impression 
on his examiners. 

We had so much to see in Glasgow, 
and so few hours in which to see it, that 
had it not been for the most admiraljle 
arrangements made for our entertain- 
ment,much must have been left undone, 
but the appointed hour found us ready 
to meet the Lord Provost at luncheon. 
After the last toasts and pledges of good 
feeling, we regretfully said farewell to 
our kind hosts and to Scotland, turning 
towards home, and bearing with us many 
memories of the five delightful weeks 
spent in the Mother Country. 

Maky Louise Davis. 



Knocker of Sanctuary, Durham Cathedral. 
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Pounder's Day, 1897. 

{^Address delivered October 4. by Fred- 
eric B, Pratt ^ Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees of Pratt 
Institute,^ 

THE Pratt Institute celebrates this 
year its tenth anniversary, and the 
sixty-seventh anniversary of the birth- 
day of Charles Pratt, its Founder. 
Since its organization it has seen many 
changes in its buildings, in its depart- 
ments, and in its teaching force, as well 
as in the ideas underlying its work. 

From a school organized distinctly for 
instruction in the trades, it has been de- 
veloped into its present organization by 
the sheer growth of ideas and the force 
of experience and circumstances, and by 
the enlarging and broadening of the 
scope of its industrial training. 

The first department organized was 
known as the Art Department. In 1888 
were added the Women's Department, 
later designated as the Department of 
Domestic Science; the Department of 
Mechanical Arts, now known as that of 
Science and Technology; the Regular 
Course, since developed into the High 
School ; and the courses in Phonography 
and Typewriting, afterward the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In 1888, also, the 
Library was opened. In 1889 the De- 
partment of Music was organized; in 
1 89 1 the Department of Kindergartens 
began its work ; and in 1893 the Depart- 
ment of Museums was formed to or- 
ganize and supervise the various collec- 
tions of the Institute. 

With time, and development almost 
to overgrowth, it has seemed wise to 
concentrate effort in certain specific 
lines. The result has been the consoli- 
dation of some departments, the differ- 
entiation of others, and the exclusion of 
still others. The present and approved 
organization includes seven: the High 
School; the Department of Fine Arts; 
of Domestic Art; of Domestic Science; 
of Science and Technology ; of Kinder- 
gartens ; and of Libraries. 

A very marked feature in this history 



has been the evolution from the original 
idea of a purely technical school to that 
of a school for the training of teachers. 
The development of this purpose in the 
Department of Fine Arts, Domestic 
Art, Domestic Science, Science and 
Technology, and Kindergartens, has 
met with the fullest response. The de- 
mand for teachers, and the record made 
by our Normal graduates throughout 
the country, have been most remarkable 
and gratif3ring. 

The extent, value, and character of 
these ten years of work, it is not easy to 
reckon by figures or in words. That 
the Institute has been a source of power 
and usefulness in the city and country 
at large, no one can deny. 

The original idea of the Founder con- 
templated an Institute that should be 
local in its character and extent; should 
supplement, rather than compete with 
existing institutions,by rounding out the 
school-system of the city; and should 
appeal to all classes of citizens, but to 
those of our own city first. 

Where other institutions were doing 
satisfactory work, Mr. Pratt had no wish 
to interfere; and he desired an equal 
privilege in his own foundation. And 
yet I know that in his latest years his 
ideas as to the local character of this 
work were somewhat changed. The 
increasing demand for our graduates as 
teachers in other schools, and the en- 
larging number of students with broader 
training, made evident to him a wider 
and deeper field for his effort. Brook- 
lyn was his first thought, — the nation 
his last. And yet to-day the United 
States is too small to contain the influ- 
ence of our work. Japan, the Hawaiian 
Islands, the West Indies, Mexico, and 
Canada have contributed students, most 
of whom have returned to their native 
land broadened by contact with the 
ideas and spirit of Pratt Institute. 
Nearly every State in the Union has 
sent students ; the number of students 
other than local increasing from 16 out 
of 63, in 1887, to 450 out of 3000, in 
1897. 
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These students have brought hither 
varied ideas aad personalities, and they 
have, I believe, carried new elements of 
equal value to their homes. 

It used, also, to be a favorite thought 
of the Founder that the Institute was 
contributing directly to the earning ca- 
pacity and power of the individual, and, 
hence, to that of the nation at large. 
Space will not permit a review of the 
number of graduates, the positions of 
responsibility filled, or the amount of 
salary earned. It is safe and sufficient 
to say that the 1,357 persons graduated 
by Pratt Institute, since 1887, are earn- 
ing not less than $1,000,000, annually, 
and that at least one-third of this 
amount is due directly to the training 
received here. 

Such thoughts, however, never inter- 
fered with or modified the Founder's 
fundamental theory that the Institute 
had a distinct lesson to learn and to 
teach. The changing social life, the 
demands of industry, and the cosmo- 
politanism of education, have been 
recognized in our work. The endeavor 
has been to bring the different lines of 
thought together, and to fuse them into 
a truer and better one. The value of 
art, literature, and music has not been 
forgotten, nor have the demands of 
science and the practical been slighted. 
Every subject has been taught in its 
philosophy, history, and practice; and, 
behind them all, we try to see and to 
teach the spirit that makes them living 
and real. 

The Founder of the Institute believed 
more thoroughly in the human element 
in education than in any other. He held 
that behind buildings, equipment, and 
material conveniences we must have the 
interest, cooperation, and growth of the 
individual. If these could be secured, 
the results of the work would show for 
themselves. It was this idea that caused 
him to choose the motto, — ** Be true to 
your work, and your work will be true 
to you ". And thus he infused into this 
place his spirit ; and it has been nurtured 
and has grown steadily ever since. 



In such a spirit and with such ideas 
was this Institute founded. Have our 
expectations been fulfilled? Does the 
last year's record show the steady prog- 
ress and advance made in previous 
years? If numbers of students were an 
indication, the answer would be favor- 
able, 3,056 persons having been enrolled 
during the past year. If previous train- 
ing counted for anything, the results 
would show progress; for not less than 
2 25 of these persons had received a high- 
school training or its equivalent, and 19 
students held college degrees. If the 
visible results of work counted, the An- 
nual Exhibition would certainly indicate 
a distinct advance over previous years. 
These, however, count but for little as 
compared with the felt but unseen spirit 
of enthusiasm, vigor, and happiness 
that has characterized our last year's 
work. It was marked from the begin- 
ning to the end of the year. No better 
indication of it can be named than the 
completion of the first stage of '* The 
Art Students' Fund ". After years of 
effort, mainly by students of the several 
classes, a sum has been reached suffi- 
cient to guarantee a scholarship in the 
Department of Fine Arts, and it is this 
year for the first time awarded. The 
promoters and friends of this work have 
indeed caught the Founder's spirit. 

Not less creditable is the work carried 
on by the Neighborship Association, in 
the Astral Settlement. Though organ- 
ized and supported as a distinct feature 
from the Institute, it has naturally 
taken many of its characteristics. In 
one sense, the work of the Association 
is a test of the value and practicality 
of our teaching here. The past year's 
work has been the most important in 
the history of the Institute, not because 
of the number of persons reached, but 
because the limitations, difficulties, and 
possibilities of the work have been 
shown as never before. 

The distinctly public features of the 
Institute work have also attracted an 
increasing number of friends and co- 
operators. With all its resources and 
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with all its eflforts, our Library in its 
several lines of activity has encountered 
demands beyond its power tb meet. If 
it be true, as Dr. John S. Billings cal- 
culates, that a library cannot, naturally, 
operate beyond a circle of one-half mile 
from its doors, the amount of uncovered 
territory in such a city as Brookl}^ be- 
comes apparent. What has been 
preached here for years, and in a mod- 
est degree attempted at the Astral 
Branch, the Long Island Branch, and 
the delivery stations : what the Founder 
of this Institute desired and endeavored 
to foster, — namely, the establishment of 
small free libraries in various parts of 
the city — ^has become a reality ; and we 
welcome the work thus undertaken by 
the new Public Library Association of 
Brooklyn. If the district libraries al- 
ready established in the diflFerent parts 
of the city can be led to cooperate as to 
division of territory and lines of action, 
no finer opportunity for rendering true 
service could be asked. 

Of not less interest as an undertaking 
have been the monthly art exhibitions 
in the gallery of the Library Building. 
Though long contemplated, these ex- 
hibitions have beeo possible only since 
the completion of the Library Building, 
last year. It has been our endeavor to 
exhibit here material that would cooper- 
ate with and strengthen the work of our 
departments; and the collections of art 
objects have been a distinct help to our 
teaching. 

These exhibitions have been made 
more valuable by the addition to the 
photographic collection of the Library. 
There are now 15,000 mounted photo- 
graphs of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, decoration, and ornament at the 
disposal of the students and the public. 
The selection of the bulk of this ma- 
terial is due to Mr. J. F. Hopkins, who 
was for several years Director of the 
Department of Museums, and was lately 
called to the position of Director of 
Drawing in the Public Schools of Bos- 
ton. The collections of textiles, pottery, 
work in various metals, etc. , heretofore 



under the charge of the Department of 
Museums, have been permanently lo- 
cated in the several departments of the 
Institute. 

It is possible to take up each depart- 
ment and show similar indications of 
growth. 

It is not in the past, however, that we 
are to live, but in the future. The next 
ten years will present just as many 
problems as the past has brought, but 
of a different character. After explora- 
tions and frontier life come cultivation, 
clearer adjustment, truer distinctions, 
defined limitations. May the next de- 
cade in the Institute's history be as 
bright, as successful, and as hopeful as 
the past ! 



A Vagabond Song. 

There is something in the autumn that is na- 
tive to my blood — 

Touch of manner, hint of mood ; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the crim- 
son keeping time. 

The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a 

cry 
Of bugles going bv. 
And my lonely spirit thrills 
To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the 

hills. 

There is something in October sets the gypsy 

blood astir;. 
We must rise and follow her. 
When from every hill of flame 
She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 
BliSs Carman, in More Songs Frcan Vaga- 

bondia^ 



Let not future things disturb thee; 
for thou wilt come to them if it be neces- 
sary, having with thee the same reason 
which now thou usest for present things. 

Marcus Aurelius, 
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**A MAY-DAY at Dosoris " and ** How 
we went a-Maying " are the legends in- 
scribed in letters of gold upon two am- 
ple volumes bound in the green of 
spring, and filled with broadly-margined 
pages bearing each a personal souvenir 
from one of the instructors of Pratt In- 
stitute, — a water-color sketch, a draw- 
ing, a photograph, some verses, or other 
reminiscence of the day. We are per- 
mitted to present below the opening 
page of each of these unique books. 
Dosoris, L. I., Ma}f /j, iSpy. 

Mr. Charles M. Pratt. 

Gentle Sir : This is a year of Jubilee. 
You, Victoria, Pratt Institute, and Eng- 
land all celebrate anniversaries. The 
most important of these is this day on 
which you have opened to us your heart 
and your home. We have tramped on 
your grass, plucked your flowers, 
breathed your air, sailed in your boat, 
partaken of your broiled fowl, and been 
happy with you and yours. 

Yet this day has not been consumed 
only in frivolous jollity. We would 
fain believe that as the memory of your 
honored father has been present in our 
hearts, so his spirit has been, this day, 
about us and among us, glad that you 
and we have enjoyed together the scenes 
he loved so well. We could render no 
worthier respect to him than to pass the 
day as he would have had us do, — in 
friendliness and good-fellowship. And 
so, to you, who now and at other times 
have observed with your distinct per- 
sonality the ideas that he cherished, we 
make acknowledgment. Hither we 
have brought, each a page, grave or 
gay, to serve as a permanent record of 
our obligation to you and yours. 
The Pratt Institute Party of May 15, 

1897. 



May 15, /<?p7. 
Mr. F. B. Pratt. 

Dearly Beloved: On this day you did 
act as our guide and guardian. Our 
comfort and our pleasure were your 
only concern. You helped us up the 
heights of the Long Island R. R. land- 
ing-steps, you guided us to the sumnait 
of the treacherous step-ladder, you dis- 
posed us in cozy corners of express- 
wagons, you told us the names of places, 
and taught us practical geography. 

You carried food to us when hungry, 
and at evening, gathering us together, 
you brought us safely to our homes. 
Like the Cunarders, you never lost a 
passenger. We thank you. We give 
you a memorandum of our obligation, 
and hope that when you turn these 
pages you will be reminded of how good 
a time you and those with whom you 
were associated, gave us on this day at 
Dosoris. 
The Pratt Institute Party of May 15, 

1897. 

Below will be found a brief list of 
articles in current periodicals of especial 
interest to the Departments of the In- 
stitute. Technical magazines devoted 
exclusively to the work of the various 
departments, have not been included. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Continuous sessions of schools. (Prof. E. 
A. Kirkpatrick. ) Review of Reviews, Aug. 
1897; p. 190. 

Silent recitations. Independent, Aug. 5. '97 ; 
p. 997. 

FINE ARTS. 

Art in the Victorian era. Nation, July i, 

*97: P- 7. 
(The) Lemnian Athena. Outlook, Aug. 7, 

*97; P- 834. 

(An) Old English Master. (William Ho- 
garth.) (J. C. Van Dyke.) Century, July, 

'97: p. 323- 

William Morris. (Walter Crane.) Scrib- 
ner*s Magazine, July, 1897; p. 88. 

DOMESTIC ART. 

D6cret de la convention sur le costume. 
rFran90is Filon.) {La) Nouvelle Revue, 
August 15, '97; p. 628. 

Past fashions in woman's dress. (A. E. 
Ives.) Art Amateur, June, '97; p. 138. 
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iXiteenth Annual Meeting of the Cali- 
ornia Proebel Society, held in the well 
cnown Silver Street Kindergarten, 
Mrs. Langzettel gave an account of 
Pratt Institute and the work of its vari- 
ous departments. 

Miss Josephine Emerson has returned 
from a summer in England and Scot- 
land. She took lectures in Science and 
Literature at the Oxford Summer 
School. 

Miss Waterman has held the fort at 
home, spending only a part of her vaca- 
tion at Nantucket, and on the New 
Hampshire coast. 

Miss Lillian W. Harris has returned 
from her summer trip to Twilight Park 
in the Catskills. 

At the last meeting of the Alumni 
Association, Miss Ella H. McKay, '97, 
was chosen Director of -the Green point 
Kindergarten for the coming year. 

The first Summer Vacation School 
in Brooklyn was opened this year, at 
Public School No. 14, and has proved a 
great success. The kindergarten was 
conducted by Miss Estelle Koster, as- 
sisted by Misses Nicholson and Hawley. 
The average daily attendance was fifty. 
With two other kindergartens in the 
neighborhood, and an attendance of two 
hundred at the Playgrotmd, one can 
estimate the number of children who 
would be glad to avail themselves of 
this work, were it provided in other 
parts of the city. 

The playground in the City Park was 
under the charge of Mrs. Ada Locke, 
assisted by kindergartners, and a mat- 
ron. An account of the work done will 
be found in another column. 

The kindergarten class of '97 will 
be glad to know that the proposed kin- 
dergarten in Greenpoint, L. I., has be- 
come a reality. Miss Cora M. Perry, 
of Ithaca, N. Y., has been appointed 
Director. 

Miss Florence Barr, '98, has had a 
pleasant summer on the Hudson, carry- 
ing on a small summer kindergarten. 



Miss Maud Saver has returned from 
a four-months' trip in Europe, and has 
opened the Bedford Avenue Kinder- 
garten, which will be known hereafter, 
as the Edward Richardson Memorial. 

The Astral Kindergarten at Green- 
point has voted to come under the aus- 
pices of the Kindergarten Association. 
The two kindergartens of the Eastern 
District have also joined the Associa- 
tion. 

Miss Estelle Koster has accepted a 
position as assistant kindergartner for 
the coming year, in the Asacog Club 
Kindergarten. 

Miss Lillian Hatch, of '96, and Miss 
Selma Soderholm, of '94, have been 
chosen directors in two of the new 
public-school kindergartens in Brook- 
lyn. 

Miss Helen Kibbe, class of '97, will 
take the place of kindergarten assistant 
in a public school. No. 22, in Green- 
point. 

Miss Mary French and Miss May 
Locke will open the Physicians' Kinder- 
garten in a new room at No. 15 Garnet 
Place. 

We are in receipt of the first number 
of the Kindergarten Review^ edited by 
Emilie and Laura E. Poulsson. This 
is the Kindergarten News issued upon 
a broader basis, and the name of Emilie 
Poulsson as editor insures its success. 
The appearance of the magazine is 
greatly improved by a new cover, new 
type, and better paper, and we predict 
a hearty welcome from all kindergarten 
readers. 

Miss Mary L. Davis, Head Cataloguer 
of the Pratt Institute Library, has spent 
her vacation in England as our repre- 
sentative at the International Library 
Conference. She has shared her pleas- 
ures with the Institute and its friends 
by the charming glimpses of her jour- 
neyings afforded by the leading article 
of this issue of The Monthly. 
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Miss Mary L. Avery has enjoyed a 
month on the islanded coast of Maine, 
''twelve Hiilas from a lemon." She 
had often heard of '* doing things by 
Main[e] strength ", but has now learned 
the full significance of the phrase. 
Visits to Asquam Lake and to Clare- 
mont, both among the New Hampshire 
hills, completed her vacation. 

Miss Josephine A. Rathbone has 
spent the summer at her home in Ann 
Arbor, and returns refreshed to the 
charge of the Library School. She was 
present at the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Scientific Association in Detroit. 

Miss Annie C. Moore has enjoyed the 
rest and delight of a summer at home 
in Limerick, Maine. The Children's 
Library will not fail to profit by all her 
pleasures. 

Miss Minnie A. Dill (Class of '97) 
has returned as cataloguer to the Deca- 
tur, 111., Public Library. She writes: 
** I find the work doubly en joyable after 
the broadening influences of a year's 
study at the Pratt Institute, with its ac- 
companiment of Greater New York." 

Mr. S. F. Berry (Class of '91), re- 
cently librarian of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Brooklyn, has been appointed to take 
charge of the Association's library in 
New York, a promotion on which he has 
the hearty congratulations of his friends 
of the Library School. 

Miss Janet E. Bird, Class of '94, has 
resigned her position as Librarian of the 
Bisbee (Arizona) Library, and has ac- 
cepted the position of Librarian of the 
Millersville (Pa.) State Normal School. 

Miss Marjorie Winn (Class of '95) 
goes to Bisbee, Arizona, to fill the va- 
cancy left by Miss Bird's resignation. 

Miss Grace Hanford, of the Astral 
Branch Library, is issuing a finding-list 
of the books ** on the instalment plan, " 
a brief section being printed every Sat- 
urday in the Greenpoint Star. Those 
who preserve the numbers may easily 



prepare complete lists for their own use, 
as the Library will do. 

The Graduates' Association of the 
Pratt Institute Library School has is- 
sued a dainty booklet containing a sketch 
of its organization, along with the Con- 
stitution and By-laws, and a list of its 
officers and members. For an account 
of its origin, see The Monthly for Feb- 
ruary, 1897 (vol. v., pp. 186-7). 

Mr. Charles E. Wright, Library- 
Class of '97, is engaged temporarily at 
the Dayton (Ohio) Public Library in 
cataloguing and reference work. 

Miss Flora R. Petrie, Miss Enid M. 
Saunders, Class of '97, and Misses An- 
gell and Babcock, Class of '96, are work- 
ing on the card-index of the New York 
Life Insurance Company. 

Miss Elizabeth D. Renninger, Class 
of '96, has been made Librarian of the 
Free Public Library of the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Catholic Institute. 

Miss Gertrude A. Brewster, Class 
of *95, who resigned her position at the 
Lenox Library in the spring, was mar- 
ried on June 30th, to Mr. Frank Bur- 
bank Mirick, and will hereafter reside 
in Pittsburg. 

Miss Mabelle M. Smith, Class of '92, 
who has been in charge of the Long 
Island Branch of our Library, was mar- 
ried on August 26th to Mr. Louis Cor- 
lett, and will make Cleveland her home. 

Miss Miriam S. Draper, Class of '95, 
takes Miss Smith's place at the Long 
Island Branch. 

Miss Harriette L. McCrory, Class 
of '95, resigned her position as Libra- 
rian of the Millersville (Pa.) State Nor- 
mal School to go abroad last June, for 
a few years' foreign study and travel. 
Miss McCrory intends to pay special at- 
tention to literature and languages, in 
order that she may be more fully 
equipped for library work, on which 
she intends to enter again upon her re- 
turn. 
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Miss Prances B. Hawley, Class of 
*97, bas taken a position in the order- 
depamneBt of tlie Milwaukee Public 
Library. 

Miss Irene Hackett, Class of '97, 
has been engaged during the summer 
in classifying and cataloguing the li- 
brary of the Reform Club, in New York. 

Mrs. Edith Humphrey and Misses 
Melcher, Titus, Walton, and Saunders, 
Class of *97, are engaged on the cata- 
logue of the New York Society Library. 

Miss Helen Plummer, Class of '97, 
has acted as summer substitute at the 
Pratt Institute Free Library. 

Miss Margaret D. Whitney, Class 
of '97, attended the International Li- 
brary Conference in London, and will 
spend the winter abroad. 

The first printed library report is- 
sued by any of the students of the Li- 
brary School, as far as we are aware, is 
that of Miss Ag^es Judson (Class of 
'96), from the Free Public Library of 
Montclair, N. J. It is concise and busi- 
ness-like. 

Miss Laura M. Carleton, of the 
Second-year class of '97, has been en- 
gaged to work upon a collection of 
pamphlets and of Latin and Greek 
Testaments at the General Theological 
Seminary, Chelsea Square, New York. 

Miss Fanny G. Ford, of Brooklyn 
(Library Class of '94), is engaged in 
compiling and editing material for tLe 
Exporters' Association of America. 

Mr. John Angus MacVannel, In- 
structor in Psychology and the History 
of Education, spent the summer months 
at his home in St. Mary's, Ontario. 

Dr. J. Martin Voorhees, Instructor 
in Physical Culture for Men, has de- 
voted himself to work in town, in out- 
lining and preparing the courses for his 
classes in the Institute Gymnasium. 

Miss Martha Garside has spent six 
weeks at Chautauqua, studying the 



theory and practice of Swedish Gym- 
nastics under the very able direction of 
Mr. Jacob Bolin of New York; since 
wbaA she has been resting at ker home 
in East Orange, N. J., preparatory to 
her work in the Institute as instructor 
of women and girls. 

Miss Margaret D. Fisher has given 
some time to professional investigation 
at various gymnasiums in Boston and 
vicinity, and has also enjoyed a vacation 
tour in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
** Much strength and sunshine and 
many helpful ideas have been stored up 
to take back to our Gymnasium." 

Miss Elizabeth Mac Martin appears 
to have ** got on swimmingly " at Glen- 
wood Springs, Colorado, where she 
found the finest facilities for her chosen 
art that she has yet seen. An out-of- 
door swimming-tank six hundred by one 
hundred feet in size, and fed by the 
natural hot springs, has won her admir- 
ation, as also the superb hotel in whose 
grounds it stands, and the stone bath- 
houses offering all sorts of bathing 
known or unknown to the general pub- 
lic. The idea of a copper toboggan- 
slide descending into the swimming- 
tank— ^very swimmer being his own to- 
boggan — will command breathless in- 
terest, especially among the small-boy 
contingent. 

It is noticeable how large a number 
of the instructors of Pratt Institute seek 
Maine and New Hampshire for their 
summer rest, and how they rejoice in 
that delectable land. There is not a 
more interesting spectacle to-day than 
that afforded by Northern New Eng- 
land, where rocky shores and stony 
pastures and unvalued "wood-lots" 
are yearly becoming more precious to 
the once-desponding owner and to the 
eager buyer from *' the city ", who 
knows that a host of glories and delights 
will make him blest, though not one of 
them be set down in the title-deed of his 
purchase. '* There is no price set on 
the lavish summer", yet a vantage- 
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ground from which to enjoy it must 
somehow be obtained: and here the 
cool, bracing air is fragrant with ethereal 
spices from woods and wild-flowers ; the 
springs flow cold and pure from the 
granite ledges; the earth is undefiled, 
and healing in its touch ; and the lakes 
and hills, the mountains and the ocean, 
have stored up magic spells from one 
generation to another. Even the pass- 
ing pilgrim of a season may take his fill 
of all that is spread out before him, and 
go home with some of the strength of 
the hills, the mysterious power of the 
sea, girding him for his appointed task. 

It has seemed for some time, that a change 
in the Constitution of the Athletic Association 
was desirable. Early in the spring, the Trus- 
tees expressed their desire to be relieved from 
all management of the association, except to 
furnish the grounds and tennis-courts and keep 
them in order. A committee was appointed to 
prepare a redraft of the Constitution and pre- 
sent the report for the consideration of the as- 
sociation. Th is report was presented and acted 
on at a special meeting held June i6, and the 
revised form is given below. The important 
changes are the placing of the financial man- 
agement in the hands of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the giving of all responsibility for 
the moneys of the association to the Treas- 
urer. The various sports are placed each in 
the hands of a separate committee, and the 
captains and managers for each year are to be 
elected at the close of the previous season. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. Name. — The name of this asso- 
ciation shall be the Athletic Association of 
Pratt Institute. 

II. Object. — The object of the association 
shall be to promote and regulate athletic sports 
connected with Pratt Institute. 

III. Members. — Any person directly con- 
nected with a department of the Institute may 
become a member of the association by the 
payment of one dollar to the Treasurer or As- 
sistant Treasurers of the association, and by 
obtaining a membership ticket. 

The executive committee of the association 
by vote of a majority of the members present 
at any meeting, may refuse the privileges of 
membership to any person by declining to re- 
ceive his payment. 

Any one may be voted an honorary member 
who will pay to the treasurer for the associa- 
tion, the sum of five dollars. Honorary mem- 
bers shall not be subject to dues. 

IV. Officers.— The officers of the associa- 
tion shall be: 



1. A President, whose duty shall be to pre- 
side at all meetings and to exercise the usual 
functions of that office. 

2. A Secretary, who shall make records of all 
meetings, post written notices of all meetings, 
and preserve all records. 

3. A Treasurer, who shall keep the accounts 
of the association, and allow the president and 
executive committee access to the books from 
time to time, for their information and guid- 
ance in the making of expenditures. He shall 
also make reports to the association at the first 
meeting of each term, of the amount of income 
and expenditures since the last report. 

4. Assistant Treasurers, one from each de- 
partment of the Institute, who shall make col- 
lection of dues, issuing tickets for the same, 
and shall deliver to the Treasurer each Friday, 
all collections of the association. 

5. A Superintendent of Grounds, who shall 
be appointed by the trustees and have charge, 
under their direction, of the tennis-courts, ball- 
grounds, athletic fields, and gymnasium of the 
association, and of the enforcement of the rules 
of the trustees and of the association, regard- 
ing the use of the same ; he shall have charge 
of the hired help of the association, and shall 
have power to suspend temporarily any mem- 
ber from any or all of the privileges of the as- 
sociation. He shall report any suspension 
within two days, to the executive committee, 
who shall pass upon his action or refer the same 
to the association. 

6. An Executive Committee, consisting of 
three members, of which the treasurer of the 
association shall be the chairman. The exec- 
utive committee shall have power generally 
to direct the affairs of the association in the 
interim between meetings. 

The executive committee shall have the 
power to suspend any member from the priv- 
ileges of the association or to refuse to extend 
the privileges of the association to any appli- 
cant; but they shall present at the next meet- 
ing of the association a statement of the reason 
for their action, which action, if not voted 
otherwise by the association, shall stand as an 
act of the association itself. 

7. The Trustees of Pratt Institute shall be 
ex'Officio trustees of the association, and shall 
have power to amend or veto its acts. 

8. (a) Committees of three, to direct respect- 
ively. Base-ball, Foot-ball, Bicycle, Archery, 
Hand-ball, Basket-ball, and General athletic 
interests. The action of each committee may 
be revised by the executive committee. Eacn 
committee shall elect a chairman, who shall be 
manager of its interests. 

(b) The chairman of each of these commit- 
tees shall have charge of all property of the 
association delivered to his committee. He 
shall be responsible for its proper use, and shall 
deliver to the treasurer all such property, at 
the close of the spring and fall terms. 

(c) Each committee shall consist of not more 
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than one member from each class of a depart- 
ment. 

(d) No member shall serve on more than 
one committee at a time. 

(e) The committee on each form of sport 
shall select the members of the team which is 
to represent the Institute, subject to change by 
the committee. At the close of the season, 
each team shall elect a Captain and a Manager 
for the ensuing year. The captain, in conjunc- 
tion with the committee, shall have the conduct 
of the team, and shall direct the actions ot the 
team during contests. 

(f) The bicycle committee shall have gen- 
eral supervision of the wheeling interests of 
the Institute. The wheelmen shall elect their 
own officers. . 

(g) The tennis and archery committee shall 
respectively manage the contests and exhibi- 
tions of tennis and archery, electing their own 
officers. 

V. Elxctions— I. The officers (except the 
superintendent of grounds), the executive com- 
mittee, and the committees on sports, shall be 
elected by ballot at the first regular meeting 
of the fall term. 

2. The president of the association shall not 
be eli^ble to reelection. 

3. Officers and committees aforesaid shall 
hold office for one year, and until successors 
shall be elected. Vacancies in office shall be 
filled by the executive committee. 

VI. Meetings— I. Regular meetings shall be 
held on the second Fnday of each term, and 
the Friday preceding Commencement. 

a. Special meetings shall be held upon call 
of the president; upon call of the executive 
committee; or upon written request to the 
president, of five members of the association. 

3. The secretary shall post on bulletin-boards 
the announcement of each regular or special 
meeting at least one day before each meeting. 

4. A quorum shall consist of twenty-five 
members. 

VII. Dubs.— The only dues of the associa- 
tion shall be the membership fee of one dollar, 
entitline the payer to membership until, the 
first of July following the payment. 

VIII. Expiration of Membership — i. All 
memberships, except those of the officers and 
committeemen, shall be forfeited on the first 
day of July. 

2. All memberships shall be forfeited— (a) 
by withdrawal from the Institute ; (b) at a time 
specified, with cause, by a vote of two-thirds of 
tbe memb4*.rs of the association present at a 
regular meeting: (c) with expressed cause, by 
direction of the executive committee, unless 
countermanded by the association; (d)!tempo- 
rarily, by direction of tne superintendent of 
grounds. 

3. The president, treasurer, superintendent 
of g^unds, and executive committee shall re- 
tain their membership and duties as officers 



until their successors shall have been elected 
or appointed as provided heretofore. 

4. Officers and committeemen may be re- 
moved from office by a three-quarter vote at 
any meeting of the association. 

IX. Receipts. — All money received for entry 
fees or admission to games, or from any other 
source (except that received by the assistant 
treasurers for memberships), shall be delivered 
to the treasurer not later than two days after 
the date of receipt. 

X. Expenditures. —Expenditures of the as- 
sociation '^ funds can be made; ^i) by direc- 
tion of the president, approved by tne executive 
committee; (2) by requisition of the president 
on the treasurer to the total amount of five 
dollars during any one week. 

XI. Field Day.— A day devoted to competi- 
tive contests by members of the association 
shall be held each year in May. The president, 
with the executive and general athletic com- 
mittees, shall constitute a committee having in 
charee the field day. 

XII. Amendments. — Amendments to the 
Constitution may be made by a two-thirds vote 
of members present at any meeting; the mo- 
tion to amend shall be presented at a previous 
meeting at least three days before. 

The Monthly has received the fol- 
lowing school and college text-books 
from the publishers. 

(These may be examined in the Text- 
book Collection, shelved at the north 
end of the General Reference-room of 
the Pratt Institute Free Library.) 

From Berlitz & Co., New York: 

M^thode Berlitz pour Tenseignement des 
laognies mode rnes. Partie Fran9aise. By 
M. D. Berlitz. Part I. $ .75. Part If. 
$1.00. 

French with or without a Master. A prac- 
tical Course in French Conversation. By 
M. D. Berlitz. $i.no. 

Grammaire Pratique de la Langue Fran9aise. 
Vol. II. Nom, Pronom. Adjectif, et Arti- 
cle. By M. D. Berlitz. 1897. 

Verb Drill. A thorough course in the French 
Verbs bv constant practice in conversation : 
followed by rules on the use of the modes 
and tenses, with exercises. By M. D. Ber- 
litz. 1895. 

Litt^rature Fran^aise: avec extraits et exer- 
cises. Par P. Rogez et M. D. Berlitz. 
$1.50. 

Mithode Berlitz fiir den Unterricht in den 
neueren Sprachen. Deutscher Tell. Von 
M. D. Berlitz. Erstes Buch. $ .75. 
Zweites Buch, $1.00. 

Praktische Deutsche Schulgrammatik : ein 
Kurz^efasstes Lehrbuch der hauptschwie- 
ngkeiten im Deutsche. Von B^ D. Ber- 
litz. 1895. $ .50. 
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The German Verb in Prose and Rhyme. By 
Prof. Otto H. L. Schwetsky. 1897. f .25. 
Prom Carl Schoenhof, Boston: 

German Noun-declension for advanced stu- 
dents: arranged by Prof. Otto H. L. 
Schwetzky. 1893. t .20. 
From the Prane Educational Company, Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago: 

Elementary Needlework; a suggestive Man- 
ual for Sewing in Kmdergarten and Pri- 
mary Schools: accompanied by 120 sewing 
cards. By Kate McCrea Foster. $ .5a 
From the Macmillan Company: 

An introduction to Geology. Illustrated. 
By W. B. Scott, professor in Princeton 
University. 1897. $1.90. 
From the American Book Company, New York : 

A Complete Manual of the Pitman System of 
Phonography. By Norman P. Heffley, of 
the Heffley School of Commerce. 1897. 
From Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago: 

Exercises in Latin Prose Composition: with 
references to the Grammars of Allen and 
Greenough, Andrews and Stoddard, Ben- 
nett. Gildersleeve, and Harkness. By 
Elisha Jones, A M. : revised by Joseph H. 
Drake. 1897. $1.00 
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PRATT INSTITUTE HIGH SCHOOL. 

brooklyn, n. y. 

Graduating Exercises 

of the 

Class of 'gj. 

"'Prastor 

Friday Afternoon, June Eighteenth, 

at half-past four o'clock, 

In the Assembly Hall of the Institute. 

Programme of Graduation Exercises. 

Music. 

Prayer Rev. Samuel W. Kinp:. 

Address ...Hon. Chas. R. Skinner, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Music. 

Address Mr. William McAndrew, 

Director of Pratt Institute High School. 

Music. 

Address Mr. Frederic B. Pratt, 

Secretary and Treasurer of Pratt Institute. 

Presentation of Diplomas. 

Benediction. 

Music. 

Programme of Closing Exercises. 

The senior class banner presented by the class of 
'qq was dedicated in the Assembly Hall at g o'clock on 
the mornine of June seventeenth. 

The Graduation Exercises of the High School oc- 
curred at 4.30 P.M., in Assembly Hall, June eighteenth. 

The annual dinner of the High School Alumni Asso- 
ciation occurred in the Dining Hall, main building, at 
6 P.M., immediately after the graduation exercises. 

The reception and ball given by the class of 'gq to 
the alumni and instructors of the High School, was 
held in the Music Room of the High School building 
after the alumni dinner. 

The Trustees' reception to alumni, instructors and 
guests of Pratt Institute was held in the Library at 
10 P.M. 



Class of '97- 

^'Prctsio:' 

Henriette Adama. Harold Edwin Martin. 

Ruth Babcock. Bertha Mathews. 

Harold Hill Blossom. Mary Prances Clare Mc- 

Elizabeth Williams Bolitho Cafferty. 

Alfred William Bowie, Jr. Edith Edna McBlbenie. 

Gertrude Fowler Merrill. 



i 



Ethel Powell Burdette. 
Henry Rice Cobleigh. 
Bess Eastman. 
Thomas Nast Fairbanks. 
Edward Ayres Finch. 
Allen Gard. 
Arthur Emery Gard. 
Agnes Josepb'ine Hall. 
Maude Fenneld Harmon. 
Florence Johnston. 
Eva Breedlove Jones. 
Ward Dix Kerlin. 



Joseph S. Miller, 
essie Elisabeth Morse, 
^ranklin Nevius. 
William Jarvis Peck. 
Nathaniel Piatt. 
Walter Resrinald Ross. 
Gertrude Smith. 
Frances Taylor. 
Charles Nelson Warner. 
Ethel Armstronsr Weeks. 
Joseph Nelson Wlckhatn. 



" Be true to your work, and . 
Your work will be true to you." 

PRATT INSTITUTE. 

Annual Graduating Exercises 

of the 

Departments of Fine Arts, Domestic Art, Science and 

Technologry, Domestic Science, Kindergarten, 

and Libraries, 

In Assembly Hall, 

at eight o'clock. 

Friday, June Eighteenth, MDCCCXCVII, 

Programme. 
Music. 

Prayer Rev. Henry E. Cobb. 

Music. 

Address ''The Educated Man" 

Philip S. Moxom, D.D. 
Music. 
Presentation of Diplomas by Frederic B. Pratt, 

Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 
Music. 
Benediction. 
Music. 

Department of Fine Arts. 

Diplomas. 
Normal Art. 



Louisa Elizabeth Barr. 
Antonie W. Brahe. 
Ida Brunner. 
Lilian Burdon. 
Cora W. Cor win. 
Catherine Kyburg Couch. 
Katharine E. De Forest 
Mary E. EUermeyer. 
Mary Woodcock Elmslie. 
Alice Epler. 
Sally E. Field. 
Flora B. Home. 
Florence L. Howland. 
Bertha Hull. 
Rose Amelie Kastner. 



Lillian L. MacClinchey. 
Sarah H. MacNair. 
Bertha L. Minor. 
Caroline May Neill. 
lola Delphine Osgood. 

iulia Patterson, 
[ary Emily Shannon. 
Bertha Sophia Shepard. 
Cora Luelia Stebbins. 
Mary Eli/.abeth Stewart. 
Lucy Isabella Stickney. 
Isabelle Stow. 
Ida Teed. 

Mary Lavinla Warren. 
Grace Latimer Wright. 



Certificates. 

Regular Art. 

Mable Montagu Hale. Elsie Lauretta Nichols. 

George W. A. Koch. Julia M Sherman. 

Design. 

Adam Empie. 

Ellen Nowell Ford. 

Frank Marsden London. Ezekiel H. Wade. 

Daisy M. Place. Clifton W. White. 

Architecture. 



Joseph H. Pratt, Jr. 
Rome Kincade Richardson 



f. Claude Armstrong. 
Ira B. Betts, Jr. 
Louis Francis Bird. 
Mabel Camobell. 
Warren E. Green. 



Fred'k W. C. Magdeburgh. 
Milton Dana Morrill. 
Louis Newbery Thomas. 
William Wallace Tyrie. 
Frederic W. Wengenrotb. 
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Departmert or Domestic Art. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Normal Domestic Art, 

Sarah Annis Billard. Mary B. Dickman. 

Dorothy A. Bradt Mary L. See. 

Isabelle O. Tyler. 

Certificates. 

NormaL 

Josephine Gibson Casey. Edith M. Williams. 

Sewing, 

Elizat>eth C. Silkman. 
Louisa Knowles. 
Susie McDoug^U. 



Clara S. Dudley. 
Lilian Heinold. 
Grace A. Chapin. 
Bessie Cooke. 
Florence K. Daniels. 
Marcia De Castro. 
Charlotte Kaine Swell. 
Helen Moore Gladding. 
Ethel May Hosford. 
Nancy B. Jinks. 
Josephine Seymour. 



Anna D. Merrill. 
Florence Newell. 
Louisa Lb Sanderson. 
Mary S. Smith. 
Maria T. Strickland. 
Christina P. Thomson. 
Mary B. Snow. 
Rosie Adela Babetta Hein. 



Annie Van Anglen. 

Dressmaking. -Special Course. 

Mary Edna Griffith. Florence N. Palmer. 

Mary Throm. 

Dressmaking. —Regular Course. 

M. Ethelyn Cameron. Margaret Sievers. 

Addie M. McClellan. Bessie MacLaren Simons. 

Sarah B. Stillwell. Clara S. Dudley. 

Millinery.— Special Course. 

Louisa A. Brigham. Jessie Rollins. 

Laura E. Miller. Laura V. Talmage. 

MilHnery.— Regular Course, 

Evelyn B. Brown. Veronica McBlroy. 

Emily Deckleman. Miriam F. Neidig. 

Clara I. Teffery. C. Mabel Ray. 

Eva Jenkins. Laura A. Robinson. 

Jennie Suydam Luqueer. Christina P. Thomson. 

Art Needlework. 
Nora A. Hall. 

Department op Domestic Science, 
diplomas. 

Normal Domestic Science, 

Grace Brainerd Norton. Alberta Tullia Thomas. 
Bessie Taylor. Esther D. Millspaugh. 

Florence Willard. 

Certificates. 

Cookery, 

Elisabeth C. Silkman. Nellie Richards. 

Florence Newell. Anna M. Heath. 

Emergencies and Invalid Cookery. 

Anna Terese Corcoran. Christine Merle Scovel. 

Florence Newell. 

Department of Science and Technology. 
Certificates. 

Normal Manual Training, 

August Ahrens. Robert Promberger. 

Oliver Webb. 

Drawing and Mackine Design. 
William J. Campbell. Arthur D. Smith. 



Robert Achuff. 
Anson W. Smith. 
George W. Willis. 



John W. Crippen. 
Thomas S. Martin. 
Charles Rehbein. 

Michael H. Shugrue. 

Day Trade Class in Carpentry. 

Burton T. Bishop. Frederick C. Petremont. 

Day Trade Class in Mackine Work, 

Le Grand Learie. Llewellyn H. Wentworth. 

Charles B. RaU. 



Department op Kindergartens. 

diplomas. 

Normal Kindergarten. 



Mary Isabelle BHven. 
Agnes Calhoun. 
Grace Eleanor Pitts. 
Mabel Hawley. 
Bstelle Myrenda Koster. 
Helen Chauncey Ribbe. 



Ella Henderson McKav. 

Jennie Herbert Nicholson. 

Florence Pray. 

Mary Walworth Piatt. 

Helen Reeve. 

Laura Grant Williams, 

Florence Ames Wood. 

Library School. 

certificates. 

First- Year Course, 



Mary Collier Brooks. 
Frederick C. Bursch. 
Grace Annie Child. 
Jeannette W. Dailey. 
Annie Dennis. 
Minnie A. Dill. 
Joel Nelson Eno. 
Irene A. Hackett. 
Frances Barnard Hawley. 
Edith Humphrey. 
Mary Merwin Melcher. 



Flora Rebekah Petrie. 
Helen Lancaster Plummer. 
Alma Majorie Russell. 
Enid M. Saunders. 
Mary Valentine Titus. 
Edith Tobitt. 
Charlotte E. Wallace. 
Lilian Walton. 
Margaret D. Whitney. 
Charles E. Wright 
Margaret E. Zimmerman. 



Second- Year Course. 

Laura M. Carleton. Mildred A. Collar. 

Edith M. Pomeroy. 



^' Much of the satisfaction of going 
away arises from the thought that those 
you leave behind are likely to be wretch- 
edly miserable during your absence." 

Eugene Field. 



II 



For every one 

Beneath the sun 

Where Antumn walks with quiet eyes, 

There is a word, 

Just overheard 

When hill to purple hill replies. 

Biiss Carman, in " Wood-Folk Lore.'' 



*• American tourists in Switzerland 
would do well to pay attention to their 
dress when visiting the Canton du 
Valais. Three murderers have escaped 
from the cantonal prison at Sion, and 
have taken to the mountains in the pic- 
turesque sulphur-and-sepia-hued cos- 
tume of the Swiss malefactor. Both 
the authorities and the press are warn- 
ing people in consequence to be on their 
guard and to mistrust appearances, as 
* with the close-cropped hair, knicker- 
bockers and striped jackets, the fugitive 
murderers may easily be mistaken for 
American and English tourists excur- 
sioning in the Valaisan Alps '." 
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MORE and more the cry of wearied 
nature for other scenes and new 
acti\rities is heard and heeded. As the 
summer heat arrives to lay the last 
burden on the tired shoulders, the vic- 
tim revolts, casts down his pack of 
duties and discomforts, and takes flight 
to whatever refuge his taste and time 
and opportunity have decreed. 

Every one feels that it is ** a change " 
he needs; but a change that merely 
shifts a load from one side to the other 
is too often selected. *' University Ex- 
tension ' ' and * ' Summer Schools ' ' are 
admirable things; but will the person 
who has been teaching throughout the 
scholastic year find it wise to take charge 
of classes during his outing-time? or 
will Jie who has used his brain unremit- 
tingly for nine or ten months, do well 
to spend in study, even under new con- 
ditions, the two or three which follow? 
In England, — ^where the scholar some- 
how ** arrives" after all, in not more 
time than in the United States, — the 
University Extension lecturers are a 
distinct body, not drafted from the ranks 
of instructors wearied by work in regu- 
lar schools. It is a method worth con- 
sidering. 

But the change — ^what shall it be? 
Those who can cross the sea, find that 
the completest **re-creation," — whether 
** that" be taken to mean the sea- voy- 
age or the lands to which it brings us. 
There is an unspeakably pathetic tale 
by a modem writer, which under the 
title ** Four Meetings, '* relates the story 
of a little New-England school-teacher. 
After a dozen years of longing, she ar- 
rives in Europe only to give up all her 
savings at the importunity of a rapacious 
art-student cousin who attacks her in 
the moment of disembarking; and she 
turns homeward from the same port, 
after thirteen hours on the soil of 
France! The recital breaks your heart 



as you read it; yet you reflect how much 
the voyage and the day's glimpse would 
be to one who had expected no more, 
and you realize that *' half a loaf is bet- 
ter tiian no bread." So does the man 
of affairs who seeks in a fortnight at sea 
the only refuge possible to him from 
telegrams and interviewers. 

For some, the flying cycle with its 
glimpses of a dozen counties or a dozen 
States, is the ideal. Another desires a 
woodland camp, where the lake furnishes 
bath and breakfast, and the forest, shel- 
ter and supper. To one, the cottage in 
France or England, ** hired furnished," 
as last year' s amusing book has it, seems 
an earthly paradise ; to one, the tranquil 
life of some rural town in our own land ; 
to another, that of the racketing '* sum- 
mer resort." Some are unhappy away 
from the possibility of seeing that which 
pertains to their own calling; others, no 
less in love with it, feel the need of 
ignoring it for a time, and drinking at 
other fountains. Let the vacation be 
what it may, so that the end is secured 
— the hour-glass absolutely reversed, 
that the sand may freely flow again un- 
til it shall have measured another period 
of work well done. 



The Founder's Day address for 1897 
appears in the present issue of The 
Monthly. In this decennial year, the 
speaker naturally reviews in some de- 
tail the progress which the Institute has 
made in the first decade of its existence, 
and brings all to the test of its harmony 
with the ideas which actuated Charles 
Pratt in planning his foundation. 

The city of Brooklyn has now 
become a resort for students from 
nearly every State in the Union, at- 
tracted by the privileges which the In- 
stitute extends to all. Like every man 
who adds to his generosity, personal 
devotion and practical wisdom, Charles 
Pratt thus builded even better than he 
knew. 

tlT tit V 
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Domestic Art 

GYMNASIUM WORK AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

Among the many delightful spots 
where the busy people of Chautauqua 
congregate, either for work or for play, 
perhaps there is none more attractive 
than the Gymnasium. It is charmingly 
situated at the extreme end of the As- 
sembly grounds, only a few feet from 
the lake shore and almost hidden away 
in the woods, and the plainness of the 
building is more than ofiEset by its de- 
lightful surroundings. To go through 
a course of physical training in warm 
weather, requires at best a large amount 
of courage; but in this environment, 
with the cool lake always at hand invit- 
ing a plunge to all so disposed, the way 
of the aspiring student undoubtedly be- 
comes much less trying, and even en- 
joyable. 

A unique annex to the Gymnasium is 
a large tent, which, while it protects 
from sun and rain, still allows refresh- 
ing breezes to blow through. Here 
many of the classes are held. Beneath 
this friendly shelter, even the severe 
discipline of Swedish gymnastics under 
the vigorous and delightful leadership 
of Mr. Jakob Bolin, becomes like unto 
play; and when, during the occasional 
pauses we glance around and catch 
through the surrounding green, fasci- 
nating glimpses of blue sky and water 
beyond, we are more than content to be 
there. 

The most important branch of the 
Chautauqua School of Physical Educa- 
tion is the Normal' Course, which in- 
cludes a Junior and a Senior Class, each 
covering a period of six weeks. While 
it does not profess to give the training 
of Normal Schools whose pupils devote 
two years to the work, this course with 



its supplementary reading is especially 
valuable for busy teachers who wish to 
obtain a sufficient knowledge of gym- 
nastics for use in their class-rooms, and 
for teachers of Physical Culture who 
desire to pursue some special branch of 
theoretical or practical gymnastics. 

The subjects taken up include Anat- 
omy, Physiology, Kinesiology, Physical 
Diagnosis, Anthropometry, and lectures 
on "First Aid to the Injured". In 
practice the work done is in Swedish, 
German, American and Delsarte gym- 
nastics. This ground is covered in as 
thorough and comprehensive a manner 
as is possible in the limited time, the 
Swedish work being particularly strong 
both in theory and practice. 

Special instruction is given in fencing, 
swimming, rowing, athletics and vari- 
ous forms of fancy gymnastics. Of all 
these, the swimming-lessons seemed to 
be the most popular during the past 
season; and a familiar sight was the 
struggling victim at one end of a fishing- 
pole making strenuous efforts to con- 
quer ** the best stroke ", which all were 
assured would take them " flying 
through the water ". This was un- 
doubtedly true, when once the stroke 
was mastered ! 

The more serious work is broken into 
by games of all sorts, basket-ball, New- 
combe, hand-ball, tennis and others, 
vying with each other in attractiveness 
and in the number of devotees. 

The Normal Course is, however, but 
one branch of the work in the Gymnas- 
ium, and never is there an unoccupied 
hour in that busy place. Classes for 
men, women and children are open to 
the general public, and the numbers in 
attendance vouch for their popularity. 
The most interesting of these are the 
children's classes. For an hour every 
morning, girls varying in age from six 
to sixteen, have their gymnastics and 
games ; and in the afternoon the boys, 
often ninety of them on the floor at one 
time, provide ample work for the four 
or five instructors in charge. These 
children are mostly members of the 
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Boys' and Girls' Clubs, organizations 
which have as their object not only the 
keeping of the youngsters out of mis- 
chief and older people's way, but also 
the providing of helpful instruction and 
amusement. 

Thus we find the Gymnasium not 
only a place for special instruction, but 
one of the many agencies at Chautauqua 
which are planned for the physical, 
mental, and moral betterment of the 
people who go there for recreation or 
study. Chautauqua has for its aim, edu- 
cation in the art of living. 

Martha Garside. 



Science and Technology 

THE ELECTRICAL LABORATORY COURSE. 

The course in Applied Electricity is 
intended to fit men to take charge of the 
installation and operation of electric 
plants for light and power, or to super- 
intend the construction and testing of 
electrical machinery. The work of the 
course is laid out with this end in view, 
and the laboratory is equipped for this 
purpose. 

Practice in the management and firing 
of boilers will be given in the boiler- 
room of the Institute; therefore, no 
provision is made for this in the labor- 
atory. To give practice in running and 
testing engines, dynamos, and motors, 
there has been installed a 25-horse-pow- 
er high-speed automatic engine, belted 
to a General Electric multipolar 125- 
volt dynamo, a Brush arc-light dynamo, 
and a Westinghouse two- phase dynamo. 
These have been arranged so that they 
can all be run at once, or any one sep- 
arately. For load on thed3mamos, pro- 
vision is made of a bank of 100 incan- 
descent lamps, two incandescent arc 
lamps, several constant - current arc 
lamps, a pair of transformers, a german- 
silver resistance, and a Thomson- 
Houston five-horse-power motor. The 
power developed by the motor runs a 
size-3 Crocker- Wheeler dynamo belted 
to it. 



The measurement of insulation,^ and 
such tests as require the use of delicate 
instruments, are made in a separate 
testing-room, provided with masonry 
piers and brass steam-piping and radia- 
tors to insure freedom from vibration 
or magnetic disturbance. Three pairs 
of large wires run as mains from this 
testing-room to the main laboratory. 
Telephone connection between the two 
rooms provides for convenience in mak- 
ing readings. 

The ordinary operations of commer- 
cial and station testing are performed 
in the laboratory by the use of Weston 
and Whitney volt-meters, ammeters, 
and wattmeters, of which a large equip- 
ment has been provided. Among ap- 
paratus of a more delicate type are a 
D' Arson val high-resistance galvanom- 
eter, a Kelvin deka-ampere balance, 
a Willyoung dynamometer, standard re- 
sistance boxes, a Weston laboratory 
standard voltmeter, and other instru- 
ments. 

All dynamo, motor, and load mains 
are connected to a switchboard of the 
arc-lighting type, so that any two pairs 
of mains may be connected by plug cut- 
outs. On this switchboard are mounted 
voltmeters, ammeters, and rheostats for 
the direct-current and alternating-cur- 
rent dynamos. A General Electric 
street-car controller is provided, and a 
pair of series-motors will be installed to 
be used in the study of the action of rail- 
road motors. 

Practice will be given in designing 
and putting up systems of wiring for 
lighting and power, and the systems at 
hand in the city will be carefully stud- 
ied. In the study of armature- winding, 
several small machines provided for this 
purpose will be wound, assembled, and 
connected by the students, and tested to 
see how nearly they agree with the pre- 
dicted results. This practice will give 
familiarity with the varioufe forms of 
armatures. 

During the last term, a detailed study 
of the lay-out and machinery for an iso- 
lated light or power station will be made 
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by each student, and, as far as possible, 
detail drawings made. A dynamo or 
motor of about ten-kilowatt capacity 
will also be built in the shop course of 
each class. Arthur L. Rice. 



Kindergarten 

THE BROOKLYN CITY PARK PLAYGROUND. 

A PORTION of the City Park, Brooklyn, 
having been set aside for a children's 
playground, notifications were sent out, 
and on July 6, about three hundred 
children responded. The playground 
was separated from the park proper by 
a wire under which any one who wished 
might freely pass. Where no limita- 
tions of any kind were imposed, disci- 
pline in the general acceptance of the 
term was quite impossible, even if it 
had been considered desirable. Never- 
theless a certain degree of order and 
organization was necessary. Govern- 
ment under such conditions can be 
evolved, as was done in this case, only 
by following each child, taking his ac- 
tivity and turning it into educational 
channels, thereby leading him to partic- 
ipate gladly in all that was being done. 
In this way he himself was respected 
and not disregarded. Insensibly a har- 
monious atmosphere was created which 
was not as a thing of to-day that is gone 
to-morrow, but a real abiding influence. 

In every step that was taken, the 
child himself was the point of departure. 
No song was sung, no game presented, 
no occupation given, that did not spring 
from the expressed desire of some child. 

A fine tent, with a platform and two 
large tables at either end, had been pro- 
vided, and at a little distance a ^reat 
sand-pile surrounded a beautiful willow 
tree. On all sides graceful trees, flow- 
ering shrubs, and fresh green grass aided 
in making up a harmonious setting. 

For the first few days the session was 
from eight o'clock until eleven, so as to 
avoid the extreme heat of the hour near 
noon; but it was found necessary to 



make a change, and so the regular 
school hours were substituted. During 
the hot nights the children did not go to 
bed until very late, and it seemed impos- 
sible for them to reach the grounds so 
early as eight o'clock. It was a disap- 
pointment to many to find we had begun 
without them. Then, too, as the morn- 
ing circle p^ave the keynote to the whole 
morning, it was desirable to have all 
present if possible. 

At a sound from the triangle, all the 
younger children, accompanied by the 
Matron, walked away to the sand-pile 
under the willow, and the baby-carriages 
were wheeled just outside the enclosure. 
The older children began a march, sing- 
ing some popular tune. Then they 
joined hands and filed in under the tent, 
forming as many concentric circles as 
necessary when all were seated. One 
hundred and twenty- nine children had 
been gathered into these morning cir- 
cles, not to speak of those seated at the 
tables, nor of the children in the sand — 
an orderly, happy, responsive band of 
children, all eager to do something. 

A question or two elicited the fact 
that *' Good-morning" is the usual salu- 
tation between friends. A simple good- 
morning song was sung, and readily 
caught. Several other ** Good-morn- 
ings * * followed. One was to the trees. 
They were then asked to tell the names 
of some trees. Many were given, and 
the request was made that a leaf from 
each tree mentioned should be brought 
the next day. 

A story, ** Charlotte and the Ten 
Dwarfs," was told, and the next morn- 
ing, referring to the story of the pre- 
vious day, a little girl asked 'to have the 
fairies in the fingers say *' Good-morn- 
ing ". That opened the way for a whole 
series of finger-songs, which were 
learned with great readiness, the ges- 
tures being so expressive of the words. 
These songs were asked for each day 
thereafter. 

On the third dav, a child noticed a 
large flag that had been sent to us, and 
then followed flag songs and national 
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hymns. In the same way an opportun- 
ity was given to prepare for the game 
of *• Soldier Boy," which became de- 
servedly popular. 

The request for leaves elicited a gen- 
eral response, and all the leaves brought 
were noticed in the morning circle and 
then were taken up more definitely at 
the tables, forming the basis of the oc- 
cupation work. After being carefully 
examined, the general outlines and vein- 
ing noted, the leaves were pasted on 
gray paper. Later they were traced in 
outline upon cards, and pricked. They 
were also traced in colored crayons. 
Finally they were represented in free- 
hand drawing on cards which were af- 
terwards pricked and sewed. 

The making of chains from ailantus 
seeds, the pasting of these in borders 
and designs, paper-cutting and folding, 
sewing, the making of cardboard bas- 
kets, and clay-modelling, constituted 
the principal occupations. 

As far as practicable the children 
were separated into circles, so that all 
might be interested in something defi- 
nite. There were but two tables, so 
after these were filled another group 
received books, another group clay, an- 
other a jumping-rope, and a number of 
others had bean-bags. To vary the 
position, certain ball-games were played 
during the morning circle, — ** Little 
ball, pass along ", '' In my hand a ball 
I hold '*, and tossing and bouncing the 
balls in time with singing. 

After the babies were tired of playing 
in the sand-pile, they had luncheon un- 
der the trees, and afterwards had color- 
ed beads to string, and simple ring- 
games. A friend of the children vol- 
unteered her services, and gave a num- 
ber of the older girls definite instruc- 
tion in Mrs. Robertson's system of sew- 
ing. 

After the first week, the kindergarten 
games had superseded the street-games, 
although the choice lay entirely with 
the children. The principal games 
were: " Equal treading", '* I put my 
right hand in ", ** Five little chicka- 



dees •', "Let your feet tramp, tramp, " 
'• I wish, dear little playmate *\ the 
running game, •• Soldier boy ", " Tlie 
farmer ", and ball-games. No attempt 
was made at securing regular attend- 
ance, but a desire to be present every- 
day soon manifested itself. One little 
girl was going on an excursion witli her 
mother, and sent a bunch of flowers and 
the message that she would surely re- 
turn the next day. 

Some children brought pennies the 
first day, and as we had no safe place to 
keep them, the boys volunteered to 
make a bank. One brought a ci^ar- 
box, another some tacks, and a third 
cut a hole through the cover. The 
children's offerings were entirely vol- 
untary, and it was understood that the 
bank was to be opened the last day of 
July. This was accordingly done, and 
the sum of sixty-six cents found within. 
Suggestions as to its disposition were 
asked for, and some of course spoke of 
ice-cream, etc. A few questions as to 
whether they had enjoyed the play- 
ground and would like it another sum- 
mer, and the statement that it was the 
only playground in the city, but prob- 
ably many other little children would 
be glad to have playgrounds next sum- 
mer, brought forth the suggestion that 
the money be placed in a bank as the 
beginning of a fund for next summer's 
work. All agreed that that would be 
the best way to dispose of it. 

Many nationalities were represented, 
Irish and Italian predominating and 
Germans and Swedes being few. 

The free, unrestricted play, the pleas- 
ant employment, the influence of the 
bright sky, contributed to make a joy- 
ous, happy holiday for all. 

Ada M. Locke, Director of the Sum- 
mer Playgrounds, 



Along the pastoral ways I go, 
To get the healing of Uie trees ; . . . 
To hive me honey like the bees, 
Against the time of snow. 

Lisette Woodworth Reese, 
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Library 

THE children's ESTIMATE OF THEIR OWN 

LIBRARY. 

{From the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertisery September ^, i8py.) 

When the Pratt Library moved into 
its beautiful new home, the children 
were given a room all to themselves, 
where they would not be hindered by 
the feeling that they were disturbing 
their elders, but would come to have a 
certain sense of proprietorship. This 
room, which is purposely a reproduc- 
tion in miniature of the general depart- 
ments, differs from the rest of the Li- 
brary in that the children can go to its 
low shelves and look at the books and 
find what they want, instead of being 
compelled to hunt for meaningless 
names in a catalogue. 

To prove the merit of the new plan, 
and also to ascertain how to improve it, 
the children's testimony was sought. 

To this end the Librarian gave ques- 
tion blanks to one hundred typical chil- 
dren, ranging in age from eight to four- 
teen years, with an average of eleven 
and a half years. These were pupils in 
the Brooklyn schools in grades from the 
fourth primary to the first grammar. 
Sixty were boys, and forty girls. They 
were asked to fill out the simple ques- 
tion blanks and return them to the Li- 
brarian. The results, now published 
for the first time, are [in part] as fol- . 
lows: 

The parents of only sixty-eight chil- 
dren, forty boys and twenty-eight girls, 
take books from *a library. Fifty-seven 
children said that no one reads to them, 
and twenty-nine answered that no one 
at home or in school tells them what 
books to read. Of the seventy-one who 
answered that teachers tell them works 
to read, many meant Sunday School 
teachers. Only thirty used any other 
library, and thirty-eight never read any 
children's papers. The answers to a 
question, ** Do you come to the Library 
to aid in your composition work?" 
brought out answers of this nature: **I 



didn't know you could ;" "lam capa- 
ble of writing all compositions my- 
self;*' '* I make a good deal of stories. ' * 
The answers to the question, *' What 
kinds of books do you like best?" gave 
the following figures : 

Boys. Girlft* 

History 40 12 

Travel. 18 7 

Adventure 22 6 

About Animals 8 2 

Birds 3 — 

Plants ', 2 — 

About Real Persons 17 7 

Bo^s and Girls 14 20 

Pairy Stories 13 13 

Poetry 6 7 

Historical Fiction 2 — 

Funny Books 2 i 

Some interesting facts are to be 
gleaned from these figured. Sixty-six 
per cent, of the boys are agreed on their 
favorite, history, but only fifty per cent, 
of the girls like stories about boys and 
girls best It will also be seen that the 
boys like books about history, travel, 
biography and facts, while girls like 
fiction and poetry. The boys' exclusive 
interest in animals, birds, and plants is 
noticeable. 

The vote on the absolute favorite was 
scattering. Eight girls voted for * * Lit- 
tle Women," and three boys for *' Swiss 
Family Robinson," and three for '* Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin." The remainder fa- 
vored ** Grimm's Fairy Tales," ** Dab 
Kinzer," ** John Halifax," ** Harper's 
Story Books," ** Lamb's Tales from 
Shakespeare," and ** Ivanhoe." The 
reasons given are interesting: '* * Little 
Women ' is so real and the people are 
so real and sweet;" ** Story has helped 
me to lead a better and happier life;'* 
** It shows us how to persevere." 
* * Swiss Family Robinson ' ' was liked 
by one boy for the astounding reason 
that it describes points of shipwreck and 
how man with common sense can help 
himself, and shows what Christianity 
will do." *• Uncle Tom's Cabin " was 
liked because *' it describes life among 
colored people and shows how they were 
treated before the war ;' ' because * ' they 
are true stories and some parts are piti- 
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ful and others pleasant." " Grimm's 
Fairy Tales ** received one boy's appro- 
bation because *' it was interesting and 
teaches there is no one to give you san- 
dals and wings." ** Dab Kinzer'* was 
** such a real boy *' that he was liked; 
'* John Halifax'* because he had pluck; 
** Lamb's Tales " ** because they seem 
like fairy books;*' ** because they are 
full of adventure;'* **Ivanhoe** "be- 
cause it is true and is told in such an 
interesting way.*' 

The most interesting of the answers 
were to the question, ** How Could the 
Library be Improved?" Some wanted 
pictures of art hung up, others wanted 
more pictures of great men. One sug- 
gested that a pencil be tied to each table. 
Calls for books on how to draw, on 
stamp collections, on geography, and 
history. One fellow asks for Catholic 
books. Others wanted more funny 
books, and the funny papers. More im- 
portant, however, were the following 
suggestions: A nine-year-old asked to 
have children kept in order, another 
wanted two desks with librarians, a third 
wanted stamp charts giving values, and 
another wanted valuations of pictures. 
Another wanted lectures by great men, 
and a kindred spirit suggested lectures 
with experiments. One child wanted 
an aquarium in the library, ' * so that 
you can see the pollywogs change into 
frogs when you come to the Library." 

Two or three very odd papers were 
handed in. One by a Jewish boy showed 
great independence of spirit and ambi- 
tion. He objected to being shut oflf 
from the big library, and liked to get 
his books from the catalogue. His par- 
ents did not use the library nor direct 
his reading. His list of favorite books 
was ** ' Heroditius,* Plutarch, Livy, 
Virgil, Boys* King Arthur, Stories from 
the Bible, Jesus the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth, William the Conqueror, Life of 
Napoleon, War of 1812, Revolutionary 
War, Civil War, War of the Roses, His- 
tory of England, France and Switzer- 
land.*' His suggestion was that they 
should add a collection of curiosities and 
oflfer prizes for the best story. 



Another boy, of Scotch parentage, 
liked " Swiss Family Robinson," be- 
cause it showed what a man could do 
for himself and the influence of Chris- 
tianity, and then as a suggestion asked 
that more funny works be added to the 
library. One boy liked * ' Tennyson, 
Longfellow, Scott and Whittier." 
*' Enoch Arden ** was admired because 
it ** read smoothest.** 



Neighborship 

Last summer little, save the Fresh- 
Air work, was undertaken by the Neigh- 
borship Settlement; but this year the 
Resident Worker has spent nearly all of 
July and August at the Astral, a Union 
Theological Seminary student has been 
in residence for five weeks, and most 
efficient help has come from two young 
women, interested in the Settlement, 
who have remained in Brooklyn. 

Of course the class work is suspended 
in summer, as no doubt it must always 
be ; but the social life of the place goes 
on. A number of young women from 
the different classes met together on 
Tuesday evenings during June, July, 
and August, holding informal social 
gatherings. For a time they travelled, 
by means of the Library photographs, 
through Spain and into Italy. The 
Alhambra was studied and some of Irv- 
f ing*s sketches read, and the girls lis- 
tened to Mrs. Burnett's ** The Pretty 
Sister of Jos^." It was something of a 
feat to find a good story that the major- 
ity of the girls, even, would endure to 
hear ; for while the boys and men whom 
we meet in Greenpoint usually care for 
books, the girls and young women rare- 
ly look into them. Then after ** travel- 
ling" for some weeks, we turned en- 
tirely to Greenpoint and sociability, and 
we held two Salmagundi parties, the 
second having refreshments and prizes — 
arranged for entirely by the girls. 
Twice we went to Glen Island, the 
Working Girls' Vacation Society fur- 
nishing us with tickets at half price. The 
first^of September] the meetings closed. 
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but in October the girls will form them- 
selves into two clubs, and the winter's 
work will begfin. We plan to have the 
clubs meet separately each week, yet to 
come together every two weeks for a 
dance or for some special festivity. 

Some dozen girls about twelve and 
thirteen years old, have met one after- 
noon a week during the summer, some- 
times going with the Resident Worker 
to Prospect Park, to Bergen Beach, or 
to the New York Aquarium, or again 
arranging the flowers that have been 
sent us regularly by friends in North 
Country, Glen Cove. As over forty 
bouquets were distributed every Thurs- 
day, the flowers went into many homes, 
and our North Country friends can 
hardly imagine how many persons have 
been gladdened by their kindness in 
sharing something of their country life. 
The small boys are never forgotten 
at Greenpoint, and they, as well as the 
girls, helped in the arrangement of the 
flowers, and had their meetings to take 
trips to the pleasant places near the city. 
They are now very familiar with North 
Beach, where they have been out row- 
ing, and have shown feats of swimming 
which for such young boys are remark- 
able indeed. Mr. W. E. Davenport, a 
student at the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, devoted himself for five weeks to 
a group of Astral boys, and especially 
spent much time in taking them away 
on morning or afternoon excursions. 
He has thus learned to know a few 
boys well. 

But there is one disadvantage in go- 
ing with the children on these popular 
trolley trips. North Beach, Coney Is- 
land, Bergen Beach, Bowery Bay, and 
our other inexpensive pleasure resorts, 
belie the name I have given them. 
They are cheap of access ; but once ar- 
rive at their thresholds, and the num- 
berless side-shows tempt the pennies out 
of the boys' pockets, and waste the time 
that should be spent playing on the sand 
or in the water. These places of amuse- 
ment prove a great barrier in teaching 
the children to care for beautiful things 



in nature, or simple, out-of-door "play. 
Mr. Davenport made the boys tramp 
steadily past the shooting - galleries, 
merry-go-rounds, theatres, and other 
exciting amusements until they came 
to the quiet bay where they all went in 
swimming, and afterwards hiring a boat 
for the morning, rowed until they were 
too tired to row more. Some of them 
were satisfied with their good time, but 
others complained that they didn't have 
any fun because they weren't allowed 
at the shows. There is surely some- 
thing pitiful in thus permitting our 
beautiful bays and headlands to become 
places where people turn their backs on 
the restful view, while they dash down 
chutes, whirl round and round a stand 
where an organ grinds out a distressing 
tune, or go inside a dingy tent to spend 
their scanty money in hearing their 
fortunes told. A boy who, while chew- 
ing gum, gazes intently on the adver- 
tisement of a five-cent museum, is not 
likely to know whether it is the sea or 
a mud-puddle that lies at his back. 

I often wonder what the children see 
when they go on the Tribune Fresh- Air 
Fund excursions into the country. In 
the Park they notice the flowers, and 
there is just one tree they look at — a 
Christmas tree ! What must the Berk- 
shire Hills be to them, or the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania? Some twenty 
had a chance to find out this summer, 
^ and then our Fresh- Air work stopped. 
* Funds failed to come to the Tribune^ 
and for want of money for railway fares, 
hundreds of children were unable to get 
away. It seemed altogether unfortu- 
nate; and yet the Fresh- Air work has 
changed a little from its first begin- 
nings, and with the change, interest 
may have waned. The original thought, 
that the farmer-folk should open their 
homes to the city children, was a beau- 
tiful one, and carried with it little dan- 
ger to the children' s welfare. But now, 
besides this family hospitality, many 
large homes accommodating hundreds 
of boys and girls have been opened in 
the country, and one is far from sure 
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that in these places they will have a 
good time. More than one carefully- 
trained child has come back unhappy 
from his visit at some such great cara- 
vansary. Even on '' Life* s Farm," — 
and one would suppose that the New 
York Life would have the best, most 
intelligently - managed Home, — there 
are things at which a careful mother 
might well shake her head. It is an- 
other example of what one sees so often 
as to be helpless as well as heartsick, — 
that the wisest thought and care are 
still too often lacking in the kindly-in- 
tentioned efforts that are made for the 
poor. 

One of the things of which we at the 
Settlement are most glad is the starting 
of a Band of Mercy among the boys. 
This originated with the children them- 
selves, since three or four boys, dis- 
gusted with certain brutalities they had 
seen, asked if they might not form a 
society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. TheymetinMr. Davenport's 
rooms, elected their own officers, and 
now, once a week, report on the cases 
of kindness which they may see, and the 
cases ot cruelty which they have en- 
deavored to prevent. They have grown 
in a sense of consideration toward help- 
less creatures, and I doubt if now they 
could forget themselves and be really 
cruel. Their society may enlarge its 
membership, though its present num- 
ber, fifteen, is excellent for working 
purposes. 

Dr. Allen's dispensary has been ac- 
tive throughout the summer. She is a 
most devoted helper to the neighbor- 
hood, and her kindness and skill are 
known and understood by the people 
more and more. 

The bank has been open every Mon- 
day night. There are over fifty deposi- 
tors, and they make a goodly showing 
with their accounts. M. W. O. 
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Physical Culture 

THE NEW HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE FOR BOYS. 

A WRITER has remarked that boys re- 
quire no studied muscle-culture. *' Give 
them,** he says, '* the unrestrained use 
of the grove, field, yard, or street, with 
various sorts of apparatus for games and 
sports, and they will dispense with the 
scientific gymnasium. * * As well might 
we leave the mental culture of our chil- 
dren to their unguided will, the library, 
conversation, and newspapers. The 
symmetrical growth of the body as well 
as of the mind requires discriminating, 
systematic guidance. The education of 
chance would prove unbalanced, mor- 
bid, and profitless. 

The aim of physical development 
among the ancient Greeks was that they 
might excel in gladiatorial games and 
in wars. To-day, physical culture is 
looked at from a very different stand- 
point. It is felt that a well-developed 
body is a good thing in itself, contribut- 
ing to the wellbeing and happiness of 
the individual and the nation ; not mere- 
ly that it enables him to win games and 
fight well, but that the physical as well 
as the mental condition may be beyond 
reproach, and that the success and hap- 
piness of the individual may be assured. 

It is well known that food is required 
to replace the waste consequent upon 
mental as well as physical exertion, and 
that a perfectly-ordered digestive and 
absorptive system is necessary to the 
preparation and appropriation of the re- 
quired nourishment. A life of contin- 
ued mental activity and physical inac- 
tivity renders the heart and lungs weak ; 
oxidation is but poorly performed, cir- 
culation is sluggish ; consequently, what 
nourishment is prepared is not properly 
distributed and it is merely a question 
of time when we succumb to the inevit- 
able and become victims of nervous ex- 
haustion consequent upon the neglect 
of our bodies. We are compelled to 
give up the work for which we have 
lost our health, and devote two or more 
years to travel, change of scene, doctors 
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and their tonics, and exerdse. How 
much better would it have been had we 
g^iven a few moments of each day to our 
bodies, that they might have supported 
our mental exertions ! 

In view of the idea set forth above, it 
will hardly be necessaiy to* state that 
the aim of the present course of physi- 
cal culture will be a question not so 
much of producing men of exceptional 
athletic and gymnastic ability, as of se- 
curing for every one a uniform physical 
development, an erect carriage, broad 
shoulders, and a condition of heart, 
lungs, and muscular system, that, with 
proper physical care, will be equal to 
all emergencies, and capable of sustain- 
ing him in his fight for success. 

The first step in the course will be to 
arrive at a correct conception of the re- 
quirements of the student. To accom- 
plish this, a thorough physical examin- 
ation is necessary. Physical defects 
and weak points noted, special exercises 
will be prescribed which will tend to 
reach and correct the conditions,— exer- 
cises that will strengthen the drooping 
shoulders and head, broaden and deepen 
the chest, and strengthen the abdominal 
muscles ; this, together with simple ex- 
ercises and the graded class drills, tend- 
ing toward a symmetrical development 
of the body and a gradual increase in 
strength and muscular development. 
As soon as the student begins to appre- 
ciate this increase in strength, exercises 
on the apparatus, of some degree of diffi- 
culty, will be given, requiring a certain 
amount of calculation and appreciation 
of distance and resistance to be over- 
come. Itnowing his physical strength 
and ability, and being able to appreciate 
the resistance to be overcome, he will 
not be likely to attempt that which may 
result in failure or injury to himself. 
Thus he has a physical courage and con- 
fidence which forbids all nervous awk- 
wardness and hesitancy of manner. 

The great variety and gradually-in- 
creasing difficulty of the exercises de- 
velop a condition of muscular coordina- 
tion which finally enables the individual 



to perform exercises of extreme difficul- 
ty, with ease and grace. The rapidity 
with which the individual arrives at this 
state of physical perfection, depends 
upon his inherent tendency or natural 
ability and nervous energy. By nervous 
energy, I mean that quality by which 
you distinguish a quick, active, ener- 
getic individual from one of opi)osite 
nature; a quality which will often en- 
able a comparatively weak person to do 
more work in less time than one who 
has twice the muscular physique. 

The plan of work for this year will, 
in a general way, be a system of drills 
and exercises divided into three grades 
of difficulty: — ue.^ elementary, inter- 
mediate, and advanced, — continuing 
through the four years of the school 
course. It is contemplated to hold ex- 
aminations twice a year in the exercises 
gone over during the preceding half 
year, for the purpose of advancing the 
student from one gjrmnastic g^ade to 
another; presenting to each student a 
certificate of efficiency in each grade as 
he gives evidence of such efficiency. It 
is hoped in this way to create in each 
individual an interest in his bodily con- 
dition, and a pride in his physical and 
gymnastic ability. 

This will be augmented by an indoor- 
athletic series, consisting of twenty-one 
events, beginning the first week in No- 
vember, and continuing, three events a 
week, to the last week l^fore the Christ- 
mas holidays ; repeating the series dur- 
ing the second term, and continuing to 
the first of March, thereby keeping the 
men in condition for the spring games. 
The combined gymnastics and athletics 
develop physical strength, courage, 
nervous energy, agility, judgment, con- 
fidence, form, skill, speed, and endur- 
ance, all tending toward the same end, 
-—our motto, — ^* Mens sana in corpore 



sano. 



J. Martin Voorhees, M.D. 



Tf' T|? T|? 
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Mental Culture from Nature's Beauty. 

Nothing can so clarify and perfect th 
intellectual senses as the constant asso- 
ciation with beautiful natural sights. 
A strange sunrise or sunset is a greater 
element in the education of a man than 
most people think. Every appreciated 
object in Nature has an influence, im- 
perceptible it may be, but none the less 
real, on the mental culture. Truth of 
perception, which was commoner among 
our grandfathers than with us, is one of 
the least of the benefits of Nature. A 
larger sense of form and color and the 
beauty thereof, a finer feeling for the 
hidden melodies which may be heard 
hourly in any field, and a vastly in- 
creased power of enjoyment of life, are 
things which some would not count too 
dear at any price. . . . 

The wandering among the fields and 
hills carries with it a delicate and abid- 
ing pleasure that to some means more 
than the half of life. The blessedness 
of mere movement, free and careless 
motion in all weathers and in all places 
is incomparably great. One morning 
sees a man in a country of green mead- 
ows and slow lowland streams, where 
he may lie beside a tuft of willows and 
dream marvellously; and the next finds 
him in a moorland place, high up above 
the valleys, where the air is like new 
wine, and the wide prospect of country 
gives the wanderer a sense of vast pro- 
prietorship. Whether the heather be 
in flower and the wilderness one great 
purple sea, or whether the bent be gray 
and wintry and full of pitiful black pools, 
it is much the same to him ; for one of 
the marks of this spirit is its content- 
ment with the world at all seasons. He 
may arrive tired and hungry at some 
wayside inn, and taste the delicious 
sleep of utter lassitude ; or he may make 
his bed for the night in some nook in a 
wood among green brackens, and wake 
with a freshness which makes him won- 
der at the folly of man in leaving the 
open air for the unworthy cover of a 
house. For him there is no restraint of 
time or place. He can stay an hour or 



a week, as it suits him; he can travel 
fast or slow; he can turn if the fancy 
takes him, away from the highroad down 
green, retired lanes, and enjoy the sat- 
isfaction which comes from long hours 
of leisure in the height of summer. 

To the artist in life, the connoisseur 
of sensations and impressions, this man- 
ner of spending his days commends it- 
self. There is a subtle influence about 
every place which dwellslong in a man's 
memory, and which he may turn to 
time upon time and not exhaust its 
charms. Each type and]shade of weather 
and each variation of scene leaves aa 
indelible impression, so that soon he 
will have a well-stocked gallery in his 
mind to wander through, when th^ dull 
days come and he is bound hand and 
foot to his work in a commonplace town. 
Every sound carries with it for him a 
distinct sensation; the crowing of cocks 
about a farm, the far-oflE bleating of 
sheep on a hillside, the ceaseless hum- 
ming of bees, and the plash of the burn 
among the gray rocks. Rhymes run in 
his memory, confused lines of great 
poets which acquire a meaning never 
grasped before; and he himself gets 
into a fine poetical state, and dreams 
pleasant things, which are vast nonsense 
when written down, but which seemed 
to him there and then to be of the 
essence of poetry. What philosophical 
system of life, though it be followed 
ever so rigidly, can make a man so high 
and free in spirit? It must needs be 
that one who lives among great sights 
should win something of their greatness 
for himself. The artist, too, whether 
in colors or words, gains a becoming 
humility. He feels the abject power- 
lessness of his brush or pen to express, 
in anything like their pristine beauty, 
many of the things he meets with. Not 
dazzling summer days or autumn sun- 
sets, for these come within the limits of 
his art; but the uncommon aspects, like 
the dim look of the hills on certain days 
in April — such make him feel the im- 
potence of language. 

John Buchan, in ** Scholar-Gipsies." 

Pub, Macmillan & Co. 
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In the Aflsemblf Hall, at 4 p.m., the fifth illus- 
trated Wednesday afternoon lecture on the 
History of Art, by Walter S. Perry, Director 
of the Department of Pine Arts Subject, 
' ' The Art of Asia Minor and Cyprus : Hnby- 
Ionian. Assyrian, Persian, and Cypriote Art." 

In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., the sixth illus- 
trated Wednesday ailernoon lecture on the 
History of Art, by Mr. Perry. Subject, 
** Greece : Mycense and Tiryns. Athens. 
Ancient and Modern. The Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian Orders of Architecture as ttliNk 
trated in Ancient Monuments. '* 



Nov. 17. In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m.. the seventh 
illustrated Wednesday axtemoon lecture on 
the History of Art, by Mr. Perry. Subject, 
"Greek Sculpture: The Archaic. Transit 
tional. and Classic Periods. Phidias and the 
Parthenon Marbles. Influence of Mythology 
upon Art." 
* 24. In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., the eighth 
illustrated Wednesday afternoon lecture on 
the History of Art. by Mr. Perry. Subject, 
Greek Sculpture : Thr Agre of &cof>aA, Praxi- 
teles, and Lysippus. The Hellenistic Period.** 
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Pratt Institute 



BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Day classes will begin work September 27; evening classes, September 29. 

HIGH SCHOOL — ^A four years' course for both sexes, combining drawing- and 
manual work with the usual studies of a high school or academy. Entrance exami- 
nation September 21, and applicants for classes beginning the second half year, 
February 8. 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS— Normal art course ; regular art course, 
including general free hand drawing, cast, life and portrait drawing, oil and water 
color painting, composition, anatomy, sketching, history of art ; also courses in 
architecture, applied design, clay modeling and wood carving. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART— Normal domestic art course ; g^en- 
eral course ; sewing ; dressmaking ; millinery ; drawing ; art needlework ; physical 
culture. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE— Normal domestic science 
course ; general course ; household science ; household economy ; emergencies ; 
home nursing and hygiene ; public hygiene ; food economics ; marketing lectures ; 
cookery, preserving and pickling ; waitresses' course ; laundry work. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY— Normal manual 
training course ; drawing and machine design ; applied electricity ; mechanical 
drawing ; physics ; chemistry ; steam and the steam engine ; strength of mater- 
ials ; mechanism ; carpentry ; machine work ; plumbing ; house, sign and fiesco 
painting. 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS— Normal kindergarten course; 
mothers' course ; nurses' course ; special courses. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES— New Library Building ; free Ubrary, 

reading and reference rooms. Classes in library training, including library economy ; 
cataloguing ; literature and languages ; business. 

For further information or for application blanks apply at the general office 
of the institute, Ryerson Street. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 
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1. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

2. ARCH/EOLOGY. 

3. ARCHITECTURE. 

4. ASTRONOMY. II. FINE ARTS. 

5. BOTANY. 12. GEOGRAPHY. 
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7. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 14. LAW. 
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cents. For further information, address FRANKLIN W. HOOPER, Director. 
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MEN'S FURNISHINGS. 

YOUNG Men will find the latest styles 
' in Neckwear, Gloves, Handker- 
chiefs and everything to be seen in a 
thoroughly equipped Men's Furnishing 
Department, near the main entrance. 

Neckwear, Gloves and Men's Wear of 
all kinds receive particular attention in 
our Dyeing and Cleaning Department, 
second floor, rear. 
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As against $400,000 a year ago. 
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fore the present revival of busi- 
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vances. No stronger endorse- 
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PORTRAIT OF EDWARD VI. 

BY HANS HOLBEIN "THE YOUNGER," 

I498-I543 

Z-JANS HOLBEIN^ called ^'The Young er^^ to distinguish him 
from his father y who was also a celebrated painter ^ was bom 
in Augsburg in 14^8, He was an infant prodigy ^ manifesting at 
an early age a taJent for art which culminated in attainments 
through which the German School reached its highest and noblest 
developments. In his early lifcy Holbein spent much time in travel; 
while in Basle ^ where he took up his residence for several years ^ he 
was admitted to the guild of painters in 1515, He is generally 
known by his portraits^ of which there are a great number in 
existence. In them he portrayed the individual character with sim- 
plicity of line and delicacy of modelling. A portrait of his friend 
Erasmus^ it is said^ was sent to Sir Thomas More in 15 2§ to prove 
hi^ power as a portrait-painter. Through it he won the patronage 
he sought, LcUer^ Holbein was made court painter to Henry the 
Eighth, Naturally y the honors bestowed upon him in England led 
to a greater appreciation of his talent in Basle^ and he was offered 
many inducements to reside in that city. These he refused^ pre- 
ferring to live in England^ thus avoiding the troublous conditions in 
Germany at that time, due to the ReformcUion, 

In religious compositions, Holbein did not equal Durer, 
Doubtless he possessed that ability in drawing, that feeling for form 
and line, which would have enabled him to represent historical scenes 
with a power equal to the great Jialian masters ; but the circum- 
stances of his life did not lead him in that direction. Portraiture 
became the source of his inspiration ; and his success in this par- 
ticular is evidenced by the many masterpieces in the European 
galleries. Holbein also possessed great skill in the execution of 
designs. He was the Renaissance artist of Germany, Owing to 
his changes of residence he cannot be considered as having founded 
any school of art, although he had many followers. The accom- 
panying illustration is a reproduction of a portrait of Edward VJ, 
of England, now in Windsor Castle, 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, PRATT INSTITUTE 
NOVEMBER, 1897 
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THE LESSON TAUGHT US BV THE QANQ. 

BY JACOB A. RIIS. 



that of a newspaper man dealing 
with criminal matters at first hand,— at 
Police Headquarters, I have for years 
attentively observed the product of 
urban conditions known as " the gang, " 
and have come to certain conclusions 
about it which experience has fully con- 
firmed, and which seem to me to apply 
to the whole child problem. I am not 
now speaking of the gangs that have in 
the past usurped our politics. That 
comes afterward. I refer to the organ- 



ized disorder of the streets, in which the 
later, logical development is batched. 
These conclusions, summed up, are in 
effect that the gang responds to a real 
need in the toy's nature, and that its 
presence indicates that the need has 
not been understood. Had it been, it 
would have been just as easy to supply 
it in a safe way, and much cheaper. 
For gangs are expensive. The damage 
they do in the street, to the grocer's 
stock for instance, is a small item be- 
side their later cost, A certain per- 
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centage of their members has always to 
be provided for behind prison walls, and 
the jail is from every point of view the 
most expensive place to keep any one 
in, more particularly a boy. 

This need is the instinct for organiza- 
tion, for falling into line, that belongs 
especially to youth. It is the instinct 
the schoolmaster turns to good account, 
if he knows his business, — that makes 
good soldiers, — a human instinct that 
moves children and men to-day, as it 
has moved them in other days, to deeds 
of good or evil, according to — opportun- 
ity! according to the chances that be- 
fall. That is the universal significance 
of the gang, and it involves no pessi- 
mism or surrender to fate; just the re- 
verse. For the chances that are to de- 
cide the bent of these boys do not hap- 
pen. Over them we have, or ought to 
have, full control. It is our own fault 
if we have not. We have the power to 
shape the boy's environment and 
through it to shape the boy. The bug- 
bear of heredity is but the neglected 
environment of the grandfather or the 
great-grandfather. The bad environ- 
ment of to-day is the heredity of to- 
morrow. The sins of the father are 
visited upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation unless atoned for. 
The community is the father of its peo- 
ple in a sense it has only begun to find 
out through its sins. That is the doc- 
trine of heredity in the slum problem 
as I read it, and all there is of it for all 
practical purposes. Certainly the mat- 
ter of dealing with the children is a very 
practical one. 

With that as the starting-point, one 
does not have to look long at the aver- 
age tenement-house boy's environment 
to understand the gang and what it 
stands for. The tenement itself bears 
the greater share of the blame. Its 
chief offence was ever that it destroys 
individuality, — and with individuality, 
character. With the loss of these, the 
instinct to seek the crowd asserts itself 
at once. Any one who has tried to get 
slum-tenants to move out into the coun- 



try where they might have the chance 
the tenement didn't give them, has ran 
against this snag, and marveled much 
at the perversenessof the poor, — a little 
angprily perhaps. They would not go. 
*' The society of the stumps " as an ex- 
change for the street with its crowds 
didn't appeal to them, and the argn- 
ment that they would be better ofiF had 
no weight. They wanted to be where 
something was going on, even if they 
were not sure of the next meal. The 
toughs who " hunt with the pack " are 
always sure of being where something 
is going OQ. They make it go, if nec- 
essary. Tenement-house life, reported 
the late Tenement-House Committee, 
*' produces a condition of nervous ten- 
sion, interferes with the separateness 
and sacredness of home life, and con* 
duces to the corruption of the young." 
The boy is robbed of his home, and the 
strongest prop of character is knocked 
from under him. The ** condition of 
nervous tension " is reproduced in the 
ready brutality that renders a boy who 
under other conditions might have been 
a hero, capable of amazing outrages. 
The Tenement- House Committee's in- 
quiries disclosed blocks with more than 
three thousand human beings stuffed 
into them, blocks in which 93 per cent 
of the ground-space was covered with 
brick and mortar, leaving but 7 per cent, 
to air and — I was going to say sunlight, 
but that would have been a mockery. 
** The sunlight never enters," reads the 
official report of half a hundred of the 
rear tenements that were condemned 
by the health-officers this past year. 
How should it? There was a French- 
man once who wrote about such a block 
of houses in Paris. ** The result of 
such packing," he observed with scien- 
tific precision, ** was the exasperation 
of the tenant against Society." Most 
naturally, and not in Paris only. 

Away from home there is not much 
to soothe that exasperation. It seems- 
as if the ax had been laid on purpose, 
in our urban life, at the foot of everjr 
prop upon which the child of the street 
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is expected to build a character. Play- 
grounds lie has none to call his own. 
It is only now, while I am writing this, 
that a Commission is sitting to devise 
means of giving him the chance to play 
without which it seems impossible that 
he should grow up a morally healthy 
boy. We are going to have school- 
playgrounds and public playgrounds by 
and by, please God, but as yet we have 
none. Yet observation long since 
taught us that crime in all cities is to 
the largest extent a question simply of 
athletics, of a chancetoplay. " Play," 
said Froebel, " is the normal occupa- 
tion of the child, through which he first 
perceives moral relations," and he built 
his whole kindergarten scheme upon 
the idea. We are a good half-century 
behind, municipally, in making this dis- 
covery, and it has been an expensive 
half-century to the community. Robbed 
of his home and his childhood, the 
boy, with the " exasperation of the 
tenant against Society" to egg him 
on, though he didn't understand it, 
sought his revenge in the streets, and 
found it. 

All the other props in the ordinary 
child's life had been carefully loosened, 
or knocked away altogether. Respect 
for law is a discovery of the most recent 
past. Until Theodore Roosevelt came 
to show us another use for them, laws 
were, for all a boy could tell, made only 
to break. Every saloon whose proprie- 
tor could pay for the privilege, was open 
on Sunday in defiance of the police, or 
with the connivance of them. With a 
law expressly prohibiting saloons within 
two hundred feet of a school-door, little 
Giuseppe down in Mulberry Street 
could count fourteen clustering about 
his school-door and within the limit. 
The factory law that was designed for 
the protection of the child was broken 
unchallenged for a twenty-five cents' 
fee to the notary, by any father with a 
minor child; and he justified his perjury 
by pointing to the overcrowded schools, 
at the doors of which an army of chil- 
dren knocked in vain. Better the fac- 



Tommy — a " Tough." 

tory than the street, be said ; and Jus- 
tice hid its face. 

Forth from this environment came 
the young savage who was all surface 
and no depth, all vanity and show, with 
the instinct for association with his fel- 
lows exaggerated and corrupted by the 
tenement - house setting, — the saloon 
the only friend that ever took kindly to 
him, — to step shortly up to the polls to 
give his opinion with the rest of us, of 
what government should be. The Re- 
formatory registers its verdict: 77 per 
cent, without moral sense or with next 
to none ; nine in a hundred coming from 
good homes. To the rest, the word had 
no meaning. Ninety-nine per cent. 
corrupted by bad company; the one 
hundredth was a case for the doctor evi- 
dently. That is the genesis of the gang. 
But the prison chapl.tin adds ' ' all weak- 
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ness, not wickedness," and lets in a ray 
of hope along with his heavy charge of 
neglect for which we — the community 
that gave him no better chance — are to 
blame. We are learning its lesson. 
The ray falls to-day upon barriers that 
are being put up all along the road the 
lad is traveling, to catch and switch him 
off. It falls upon kindergartens that 
reach even the slum home through the 
boy himself, with their cleansing and 
sweetening touch; upon schools grow- 
ing up by the score in atonement of the 
most saddening crime ever committed 
in the name of a free people : upon play- 
grounds planned, and shortly to come; 
upon clubs that offer him the chance he 
asked, and of which the street had the 
monopoly before. It is broad sunshine 
there. The club "knocks out" the 
gang every time. It is that kind of 
club. 

I remember the experience of a cer- 
tain band of young women who set out 
to make friends with the people in a 



Raiding the Ptiidler's Stock. 



neighborhood on Manhattan Island 
where the tenements were thickest and 
poorest. There were gangs in the dis- 
trict that were the despair of the store- 
keepers and of the peddlers, — gangs of 
young boys not yet ripe for worse mis- 
chief. There was one in particular that 
was a little harder than the rest, nearer 
Ihe goal, — or gaol; it is only another 
way of spelling it. The girls started 
boys' clubs, gave them something to do, 
and the gangs ceased lo trouble. All 
except the bad one. That held aloof, 
waiting to see if the newcomers were 
" straight." When it appeared that 
they were, and that there was no trea- 
sonable ' ' Sunday-school racket ' ' bur- 
rowing under their unwonted friendli- 
ness, there came a delegation from the 
street. 

' ' We will change and have your kind 
of a gang, if you will let us in," was 
the message it brought, and the truce 
was signed. The old gang went out of 
business, and the neighborhood took a 
long breath. The girls had no 
stauncher friends ever after. 

There arose an emergency with- 
in a year. The establishment was 
cleaning bouse, and some of the 
furniture had been moved out into 
the area. Somehow, the rumor 
spread among the girl patrons of 
the Penny Provident Fund bank 
which was one of its strong features, 
that the concern was breaking up, 
— moving away; and there was a 
run on the bank. The managers 
were in despair. Argument and 
objection were alike useless. They 
were taken as corroborative evi- 
dence that something was wrong. 
The run developed into a panic. 
The end of the whole promising 
enterprise was in sight, when the 
boys heard of it. They knew noth- 
ing of banking, but they knew that 
their friends were in trouble, and it 
didn't take them long to decide 
what was to be done. Pennies were 
scarce among them, but they 
begged and borrowed and scraped 
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together all that were in sight, and 
went and deposited them as fast as the 
girls drew them out, penny for penny, 
until the run was stopped. I never 
expected to hear of such a thing out- 
sid of "John Halifax, Gentleman," but 
I did, and right in the slums at that. 
The gang saved the day. 

The Boys' Club has always seemed to 
me a moat effective way of getting hold 
of the boys. I know that it is the most 
effective antidote of the gang, adminis- 
tered in season. It is because it exact- 
ly meets the need of which I spoke. 
The boy wants it. If he cannot have a 
decent club, he will have the other kind. 
The gang is the club caricatured by the 
street Its leader by and by goes into 
politics in his own way, and the gang 
goes with him to see that it issmootiied, 



and then its name is changed and it be. 
comes a club in fact, — perhaps an in- 
corporated one, which tlie police court 
and don't iight. But gang or club, its 
programme isn't changed materially. 
Raiding is still its business. The gro- 
cer's stock is safe, but other things are 
not. 

The gang has its leader, who in a 
very real sense is the gang itself. It 
takes its tone from him. If be is a 
bruiser, the gang has fights; if he is a 
thief, it steals. If he is both, the police 
have their hands full. The club must 
have its leader, too. Everything de- 
pends on him. If he is not a leader in 
the real sense, he will shortly have a 
club in the wrong sense, or none at all, 
which is better. Two accounts came to 
me this year of club experiments, one 
successful, the other not. The latter 
was in a Western city. The story of it 
was told to me by the man who started 
the club and paid its way. He was a 
business man, and had to, or chose to, 
have a paid superintendent. He hired 
four in as many months. The last one 
had gone on duty the first night, when 
the proprietor came down to see how 
the club was getting on. A block away 
he heard an uproar as of a general fight. 
As he opened the door, an Indian club 
and a boxing-glove whizzed past his ear 
and struck the wall with a bang. The 
superintendent was in a state bordering 
on collapse. 

" Why, what have you been doing?" 
asked his employer, surveying the scene 
in amazement, 

"Doing?" gasped the unhappy man, 
hopping about to escape a checkerboard 
that came sailing his way, "doing! As 
if I didn't have enough to do dodging 
these things. What is the matter with 
this club, anyhow?" 

" Now, what do you suppose is the 
matter with it?" asked my caller anx- 
iously. 

I bade him sit down while I told him 
the story of the other club, down East, 
which I had jast then heard. It was 
his kind of club, too. One man after 
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another had given it up as a bad job. 
The managers were about letting it go 
altogether, when a little woman applied 
for permission to try her hand. They 
*' sized her up" and laughed in her 
face. 

" Why those boys would tear yon 
limb from limb," they said. She per- 
sisted, and reluctantly they consented 
to let her try. They went up with her. 
There were two big policemen in the 
room. The club was in a grimly ob- 
servant mood. The managers grew un- 
easy ; they knew the signs. The police- 
men must stay, at all events. 

"No, take them away," she said, 
"out of the room, out of the house." 
They protested, but she had her way, 
as before. They went out and sat on 
the curbstone, and the moment the door 
was closed the riot broke out. It raged 
for five minutes, and then simmered 
down till at last the building was as 
quiet as the grave. They fidgeted 



Shooting Craps ; the Game of the Street. 

about awhile until they could bear it no 
longer. Then they went up and looked 
in, expecting — they hardly dared think 
what. What they saw was the little 
woman sitting peacefully in a big circle 
of the boys, quiet as lambs and hanging 



upon every word that fell from her lips 
as if their lives depended on it. 

" Where is that woman?" said my 
Western caller, getting up and thump- 
mg the floor with his stick. " Tell me 
where she is." 

Yes, where is she? That is the ques- 
tion to be answered before the club is 
started, every time. Wherever she is, 
it will run, and the gang will go out of 

Probably one of the mistakes the good 
p2ople had made was to start a reforma- 
tory instead of a club. The two things 
are not the same. It is the office of the 
club to head off the mischief rather than 
to cure it. It gives the better part of 
the boy the chance it had not before; 
gives him respect for society and its 
opinion, a very necessary part of the 
make-up of the growing man, which the 
street has not in stock. 

The first boys' club I ever heard of, 
and I believe the first of its kind any- 
where, was started by a woman 
of heart and sense. The last 
one I have knowledge of as run 
upon a plan that seems as nearly 
ideal and of universal applica- 
tion as can be, is managed by a 
woman too. Miss Winifred Buck. 
It is in the University Settle- 
ment in Delancey Street. I 
should rather she would tell the 
story of it herself, for it is worth 
the telling; but I may perhaps 
be allowed to touch upon the 
salient points, as she developed 
them to me. Hers is a club of 
thirty -odd tenement-house boys. 
Its sessions are always preceded 
by an hour's romp. The club 
is in rather restricted quarters, 
and several games cannot go on 
at the same time without care 
and circumspection. The boys 
learn to respect each other's righte. 
The business sessions proceed in order- 
ly fashion on the basis of Cushing's 
Manual, always the boys' dear delight. 
It is astonishing how they take to it, 
and what parliamentarians they become 
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in no time. In the early discussions 
they learn to agree on fundamentals. 
They picked their members in the first 
place, leaving out boys who swore and 
stole and gambled. Convictions as to 
the rights and wrongs of these things 
that were, to put it mildly, nebulous if 
they were at all, grew out of the effort. 
The latter stages bring the discussion 
of punishment for offences, and realiza- 
tion of the fact that there are grades, 
mitigating circumstances ; with, finally, 
the discovery, evolved by the boys them- 
selves, that all punishment is self-de- 
fence, not vengeance, and the natural 
consequence of law-breaking. That is 
a lesson worth learning. It paves the 
way to the comprehension, and formal 
statement in the organic law of the club 
of the first rude, but fundamental, prin- 
ciples of justice. Very likely, the next 



thing they do will^ be to remove their 
counsellor by formal resolution, if her 
counsel doesn't happen to suit in a par- 
ticular case. The road is not all smooth, 
but it points right. When the boys 
have traveled it so far, they have 
turned the comer. The grocer's stock 
is safe. 

Boys and girls "learn by doing." 
Let them grow up on a diet of this kind, 
and the Reformatory in the next gen- 
eration will make a different showing. 
The gang will be a tradition of the bad 
past. In San Francisco, of nine thou- 
sand children from the slums that went 
through the Golden Gate Kindergarten 
Association's schools, just one got into 
jail. The Boys' Club is the kindergar- 
ten carried into the boy's later, growing 
years, — nothing else. And it could be 
nothing better. 



The House by the Side of the Road. 

[" He was a friend to man, and he lived in a house by the side of the road."— Homer.] 

There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 

In the place of their self -content: 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 

In a fellowless firmament ; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 

Where highways never ran — 
But let me live bv the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road. 

Where the race of men go by — 
The men who are good and the men who are bad. 

As eood and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scomer*s seat. 

Or hurl the cymc*s ban — 
Let me live in a house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 



I see from my house by the side of the road 

By the side of the highway of life. 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 

The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears— 

Both parts of an infinite plan — 
Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

And be a friend to man. 

Sam Walter Foss, in the Independent 
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Doorivay of the Astral Siltlement. 

OUR NEiaHBORSHIP SETTLEMENT. 

It is now two years since the Pratt 
Institute Neighborship Association es- 
tablished a Settlement at the Astra! in 
Greenpoint, among the factories of the 
Eastern District of Brooklyn. The work 
there has grown steadily, and classes 
and clubs that were at first experiments, 
have become permanent and very prac- 
tical institutions. Each autumn more 
residents have gone to live at the As- 
tral, and with the beginning of its third 
year, the Settlement may feel that to 
its friends in Greenpoint it is an im- 
portant factor, to be taken account of 
carefully in plans for the coming win- 
ter. More than one working girl is 
considering whether she can give up 
three or four evenings to the Astral; 
while the boys, who never consider any- 
thing, are asking every day when they 



will be allowed to come to their 
club again. 

It would be pleasant to think 

that our Settlement was a little 
more in the minds of the friends 
of Settlement work in the cityj 
that we were considered worthy 
of support and of intelligent 
criticism or praise; that our tiny 
class-rooms were occasionally 
visited by the fortunate men and 
women who work in the sunny, 
perfectly-equipped rooms of the 
Institute. But we are hopeful, 
and believe that in time the 
cooperation not only of a few^ 
but of many, will be ours. 
"The work at the Astral may 
be divided roughly into three 
classes: educational work, social 
work, and personal work. The 
educational work is treated of in 
this issue of The Monthly, in 
that section headed "Among 
the Departments." Each De- 
partment of the Institute has 
given some help, and a few have 
contributed very largely to the 
success of the Settlement. Ours 
is a work that has grown out o£ 
the desire of the students of 
Pratt Institute to give of their own 
advantages to those less fortunate than 
themselves; and the spirit of good-will 
and intelligent appreciation of the 
needs of men and women that its Foun- 
der made the corner-stone of the Insti- 
tute, actuates many of those who come 
within the building's walls. Their 
help has made possible the Neighbor- 
ship Settlement. 

But the need of a larger number of 
supporters among people of very varied 
interests, is felt more and more; and 
probably during the coming year persons 
in no way connected with the Institute 
will aid us in our work. We sincerely 
hope so. A Settlement can expand al- 
most indefinitely, and it depends upon 
the number and the enthusiasm of its 
supporters whether it continues in the 
cramped lines in which it necessarily 
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begins, or whether it attains a growth 
somewhat commensurate to the needs 
of the men, women, and children who 
come to it. 

There will be much for our new help- 
ers to do, and we hope especially that 
they will aid us in our boys' and girls', 
our men's and women's clubs. 

And this brings me to my second 
topic, — the social life of the Settlement. 

Social work seems, by a general 
movement of these times toward asso- 
ciation, to resolve itself into club work. 
People like to form groups, to elect 
their president, secretary, and treasurer, 
and to feel that they form an organiza- 
tion. This side of club life furnishes a 
certain amount of routine work; but 
what to do after the business meeting 
is over, is the serious problem. We 
began club work only last year, and we 
floundered about a good deal, got into 
much too deep water once or twice, and 
indulged in some noisy splashing. Now 
that it is over, we can lay down a few 
rules for future use, aad silently take to 
heart some of the mistakes that came 
through our inexperience. We can also 
have considerable courage; since else- 
where club-work, except with working 
girls, has too often been done in hap- 
hazard fashion, and has been left to de- 
pend upon the personality of the indi- 
vidual worker, who in many cases is in- 
experienced and cannot formulate any 
definite plan. 

Last year we had during the winter, 
a men's club ; a club for boys from four- 
teen to eighteen ; a club for boys from 
twelve to fourteen ; and a club for boys 
from seven to twelve. There were 
three girls' clubs; and this summer we 
formed a club for young women. Moth- 
ers' meetings were held every other 
week. We expect all these to continue 
during this season, and that two new 
clubs for young women will surely be 
added to the list. The clubs average 
twelve members. 

Instead of going into the details of 
the management of these clubs, it might 
be of interest to note a few of the things 



which we have learned, and which will 
aid us in the future. 

And first in regard to boys' clubs. 
We believe that they should be small, 
and that there should always be two 
of the workers in each organiza- 
tion. The rule at the Riverside Asso- 
ciation Clubs, that there must be at 
least one worker to every five members, 
perhaps exaggerates the necessity of 
individual attention; but it certainly 
errs on the right side. Club work, to 
be of the best value, must be orderly 
and systematic; and, particularly with 
boys, supervision can be given to only 
a few at a time. To make a club pleas- 
ant and sociable, to obliterate entirely 
the attitude of teacher and scholar, to 
meet as friend to friend, and yet all the 
time to preserve necessary order and to 
prevent unruly members from spoiling 
the pleasure of the rest of the club, — 
all this is a task that should be shared, 
and should not be left to a single direct- 
or. Of course, there are persons who 
can manage large numbers of children, 
securing excellent results and seeming 
to reach the needs of each individual. 
But these are the exceptions ; and most 
of us, coming in contact with a group 
of children but once a week, must de- 
vote ourselves to a few, satisfied that 
to make a real impression on one hu- 
man life is sufficient return for hours 
of patient service. 

Having determined on our small 
clubs, the next point is, what shall we 
do with the boys when they have come? 
We must know definitely what we are 
to do, for they will never remain quiet 
while we think it out in their presence. 
From our experiences, and from the 
work we have seen at the Riverside As- 
sociation, we are convinced that man- 
ual training, for the main part of the 
evening, is the best occupation for the 
boys. The enormous enthusiasm with 
which, last year, our boys took to mak- 
ing jute mats, and the unusual quiet 
which ensued when they learned to do 
the braiding well, was sufficient proof, 
after many unsuccessful evenings of 
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stories and games, that active tx>7S need 
to be occupied not only with their minds, 
but also with their hands. 

We do not mean to eliminate the ele- 
ment of amusement, however; and af- 
ter the manual training, a little time 
can be devoted to games. 

Our plan of work for boys' clubs, 
then, will include a business meeting, 
simple manual training, and amuse- 
ments But the plan will be merely a 
pleasant fancy unless we can get a num- 
ber of conscientious helpers who are 
ready to work by faith, and expect only 
after many days to see their bread re- 
turn. Home government among the 
poor is usually arbitrary : when a child 
teases for a thing at one time, he gets 
it, while the next time he gets a blow 
instead ; but in neither case can he know 
which is coming, and life thus becomes 
a most exciting game of chance. Chil- 
dren so reared find it difficult to believe 
that we mean what we say; and when 
we consider how much they have to 
learn in order to understand us, and 
how much we have to learn in order to 
understand them, and how few hours 
we have to do it in, we need not expect 
to see at once any remarkable results. 

The little girls' clubs will be con- 
ducted in the same fashion as the boys' 
— in small groups, with much individual 
attention from the directors. Their 
manual training, we intend, shall be not 
only in sewing, but also in basket-mak- 
ing, woodworking, and as much as pos- 
sible in the subjects that are taught to 
the boys. When they wish to cultivate 
the domestic virtues, they are able to 
attend the sewing- and cooking-classes. 
Reading aloud and talking about books 
is excellent, too, for the girls, since they 
receive less encouragement to read than 
do their brothers. Any mother is de- 
lighted to see her boy quiet and out of 
harm — such negative virtue is a great 
blessing; but a girl should not waste 
her time at a book when there are chil- 
dren to care for, and work is to be done 
about the house. So the girls' minds 
become less active, as thought-life is 



closed to them; and they need oar help 
to show them some of the many ^wrorthy 
things that are to be found outside their 
tenement home. 

Our club work among youngs vomen 
has but just begun, and we know very 
little of the many possibilities that are 
before us this year. For two years we 
have carried on a good deal of class- 
work for women of the neighborhood, 
and it has not seemed possible to de- 
velop club-work as well. That, how- 
ever, we shall be able to organize this 
winter, and we have determined to di- 
vide again into groups, each gronp 
meeting on a separate evening, and do- 
ing some work that shall be different in 
its character from that taught in the 
classes. There will undoubtedly be 
reading, and we hope some field-w^ork 
on Snnday afternoons. Every two 
weeks all the clubs will come together 
for an evening that shall be given up 
to social festivities. 

The Mothers' meetings have been the 
most successful social gatherings we 
have ever had. Under the direction of 
the Settlement Kindergartner they have 
been primarily for the mothers of the 
kindergarten children ; but other women 
have been invited to come, and have 
greatly appreciated their privilege. The 
meetings are held in the evening, — a 
great improvement on afternoon gath- 
erings, since in the evening the father 
can look after the babies and give the 
mother a chance to be free of her many 
charges. This chance comes to her so 
seldom, and she enjoys the sociability 
of the meetings so much, that though 
some interesting educational talks were 
given last year, and were well appre- 
ciated, much of the time was spent in 
games and in dancing. Usually the 
working-girl gets *' a good time ", in 
one way or another; but as soon as she 
marries, her home duties close in upon 
her, and she rarely goes beyond her 
own doorstep. So monotonous, unin- 
teresting a life, where the pedlar or the 
insurance agent is the only visitor, must 
be hurtful to both mother and childrea. 
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We hope to bring the educational and 
social good time together this year, and 
to^ m^e our mothers' meetings some- 
thing to be anticipated from fortnight 
to fortnight 

A little work has been done among 
the young men. But when we reach 
this point, we come upon so vast a sub- 
ject, and one in which we have done so 
little, that it seems useless to discuss it. 
We started a men's club as a debating 
society last year, and opened with a 
large membership. When, however, 
the novelty wore off, the members, the 
older ones particularly, dropped away, 
and left a small club of young men who 
were glad to meet together once a week, 
to smoke and talk and have a game of 
cards. At times, they held an informal 
debate. If they had a pleasant room 
of their own, the director assures me, 
they would be able to do much more 
satisfactory club work. As it is, our 
great class-room, with its uncomfortable 
chairs and dark corners, does not pro- 
mote social life. 

To work extensively among men, we 
should have men in residence, that they 
may enter into the political life of the 
neighborhood. Kindly-minded persons 
often strive unsuccessfully to establish 
a sense of social equality in their club; 
but in a democratic country, political 
equality exists, and men can meet nat- 
urally upon that basis. We should 
have a Good Government club in our 
neighborhood, and it should be possible 
to work together for the welfare of the 
city. 

It may take years in coming, but our 
work will never reach its highest devel- 
opment until, through action in munic- 
ipal affairs, we are instrumental in help- 
ing great numbers of people in our 
neighborhood. 

This summer, a society — one can 
hardly place it among the clubs — ^was 
formed for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. This Band of Mercy was de- 
sired and arranged for by the boys. 
Some of our more thoughtful children 
were greatly impressed by the suffering 



of the animals about them, and they 
joined together to prevent, as far as 
they were able, any harm that other 
people might inflict upon animals, and 
always to keep from cruelty themselves. 
At their meetings they report cases of 
kind, as well as of ill treatment 

This sums up our organized work 
through society and club. It has been 
very instructive to the directors; and 
judging from the continual questionings 
as to when work will begin, it must 
have been to some extent a pleasure and 
a profit to the members. 

Our last division, — personal, individ- 
ual work, work that is done outside of 
any of our organizations,-— cannot be 
measured. The Resident Worker did 
keep account of the calls she made in 
six weeks, and found that they mounted 
up to seventy; but it was disagreeable 
reckoning pleasant visits among friends 
as though they were society obligations. 
So, too, the pleasure that came through 
the distribution of flowers this summer 
— and we can never half thank our 
friends at North Country, Glen Cove, 
who kept us so plentifully supplied with 
posies — was one of the many things that 
we love to think of, but of which we 
cannot possibly measure the value. One 
thing we can measure a little — the aid 
we give the sick. This comes, first of 
all, through the Dispensary, where Dr. 
Emma Allen has worked for three years, 
and where her skill as a physician, and 
her faithfulness to every case that comes 
under her charge — though it be miles 
from her home — ^is appreciated by the 
people of the neighborhood more and 
more. Her oj£ce hours are Wednes- 
days from 6.30 to 8.30 P. M. ; and they 
are the busiest of all the hours the Set- 
tlement knows. 

But other help can be given than the 
physician's, and we have been able to 
obtain nurses when they were greatly 
needed; once from the Memorial Hos- 
pital, which has been very kind to us, 
and once from the Society of Christian 
Helpers. The consecrated work of the 
members of this society should be 
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known and understood by all the people if all our work were to cease, and we 

of Brooklyn. were to disappear from Greenpoint as 

Last winter we organized a Savings completely as the green fields and pas- 

S]rstem, and once a week the children turesafter which it wasnamedhave left 

come to us and deposit their pennies, it, something wholesome and pleasant, 

Monday night has been chosen as tbe something that helped in the home 

time money is most likely to be most duties of the day, would be missed by 

plentiful, and the response in the num- scores of people, and there would also 



Greenpoint Children Helping in the Summer Work with Flowers. 



ber of depositors, forty-two, has been 
encouraging. We do not use the Penny 
Provident stamps, but a system of book 
and card by which tbe banker, and the 
depositor as well, can keep an account 
of the money. This book-and-card sys- 
tem is much like that used by tbe 
Homes Saving Society of Boston. 

All this tells something of the life of 
the Settlement; and yet any report is 
deceptive, — it says too much or too lit- 
tle. We can be sure only of this, — that 



be some to whom life had grown larger 
and broader and more full of noble pos- 
sibilities, who would lose hope and the 
new-born ccnfidence of success. Let 
us allow no overcrowding of city life to 
sweep this field of ours from its present 
place. * ♦ * 

There seems to be a great deal of 
vagueness in the minds of many as to 
the manner in which the work of the 
Settlement is supported, and perhaps it 
would be as well to explain it here. 
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First. By Neighborship Association 
dues of fifty cents. Since the Neigh- 
borship Association started, its mem- 
bership dues have been fifty cents. 
Half o£ this sum goes to the particular 
Chapter the member joins, and half to 
the General Association. The dues 
were made so low in the belief that 
every one who was desirous of helping 
the work would be able to join the gen- 
eral organisation. 

Second. By Neighborship Settlement 
dues of three dollars. As the Settle- 
ment has grown, tbe fifty-cent dues 
have proved entirely inadequate for 
meeting the expenses, and three-dollar 
dues to the Settlement have been insti- 
tuted. This, we trust, will in the fu- 
ture insure us a regular and generous 
sum upon which we can rely when we 
begin the year. There have been many 
persons throughout the city, and in the 
Institute as well, who have expressed 
an earnest interest in the work, while 
regretting that they were too busy to 



come to Greenpoint to help us. They 
will now be able to join our member- 
ship, to learn of our meetings from 
time to time, and to help us very ma- 
terially throughout the year. 

Third. Contributions other than the 
dues. 

Fourth. Proceeds from entertain- 
ments. 

Last spring a meeting was held at 
Pratt Institute in the interest of the 
Settlement, and the need of a house for 
our future work was discussed. Our 
rooms are cramped, and the difficulty 
of making comfortable arrangements 
for residents confronts us every autumn. 
So we end, not only with a report of 
what we have done, but also with a wish 
that before many months have passed 
it may be possible for us to secure bet- 
ter equipment and to be more favorably 
housed for our work. 

Mary White Ovington, 

Head Worker. 
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List of articles in current periodicals 
of especial interest to the Departments 
of the Institute. Technical magazines 
devoted exclusively to the work of the 
various departments have not been in- 
cluded. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

CoUeflre discipline. (D. S. Jordan.) 

North American Review^ Oct, '97; p, 403. 

Freehand-drawing in education. ( H. G. Fitz. ) 
Popular Science Monthly^ Oct, '97; p. 
755. 

FINE ARTS. 

Art of Charles Keene. (Joseph Pennell.) 

Century^ Oct. '97; p. 823. 
Newly discovered Venus. 

Scribner*s Magazine, Oct, '97; p. 522. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. (J. C. van Dyke.) 

Century^ Oct, '97: p. 815. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

What the century has done for the household. 
(Candace Wheeler.) 
Outlook^ Sept 25, '97; p. 225. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Kindergarten progress in Indianapolis. (Anna 
Mackenzie. ) 
Century, Oct, '97; p. 957. 

LIBRARY. 

Chicago's new public library building. (For- 
rest Crissey. ) 
Outlook, Oct 2, '97; p. 279. 
Children's home library movement (E. L. 
Foote.) 
Outlook, Sept 18, '97; p. 172. 
Competitive designs for New York Public Li- 
brary. 
American Architect and Building News, 
Oct 2, '97. 
New public library of Chicago. (Eugene Par- 
sons.) 
Critic^ Sept 25, '97; p. 177. 

At THE Art Gallery of Pratt Institute 
(on the third floor of the Library build- 
ing), the season opens with an interest- 
ing Loan Collection of Book-covers, 
from Messrs. Appleton & Co., The 
Century Company, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Harper & Brothers, Houghton, Mifflin 



& Co., The Lippincott Company, John 
Lane, The Macmillan Company, G. P. 
Putnam' s Sons, G. H. Richmond & Co., 
Charles Scribner's Sons, G. Schirmer, 
and The F. A. Stokes Company. 

The Harpers sent forty-one covers 
neatly mounted, each on a harmonizing 
background of color. Distinction can 
scarcely be made in this contribntion, 
the designs and execution are of snch 
excellence. Drawings by Hoinrard 
Pyle, Maxfield Parrish, and Will Brad- 
ley for covers to Harper* s Bazar ^ 
Weekly^ and Round Table ^ are also con- 
tributed. 

Fine examples of bound books from 
Dodd, Mead & Co. are in a case in the 
hall. Notable examples of these are 
The English State, Dragons and Cherry 
Blossoms, The Missing Prince, The 
Queen of the Jesters, arid The Adven- 
tures of Mabel. 

The Century Company contributed a 
choice collection of covers. The inter- 
esting ** Thumb-Nail Series," six in 
number. The Great Remembrance, ex- 
quisite in drawing, Master Skylark, 
Hugh Wynne, Prisoners of Conscience, 
The Reign of Queen Anne, and Old 
Ways and New, are some widely-differ- 
ing examples of artistic merit and good 
taste. 

Rudder Grange and Pomona's Trav- 
els have charmingly-conventionalized 
picture - covers, shown by Scribner's 
Sons; and the same firm gives dainty 
olive-and-gold dresses to Robert Louis 
Stevenson's '* Weir of Hermiston ", 
and ** Poems" by H. C. Bunner. 

Other interesting designs are for 
Authors and Publishers and An Amer- 
ican in Europe, sent by Putnam; The 
Freedom of the Fields, by Lippincott, 
and The Seven Seas and Bracehridge 
Hall by Appleton, who also shows 
sumptuous covers for editions de luxe. 
One of the latter is that made for the 
illustrations, shown in this gallery last 
year, of the Walters collection of cera- 
mics. 

The music-covers sent by Schirmer 
are delightful in their refined drawing, 
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and their contrast to what in former 
years did duty as music-covers. 

Blihu Vedder's design tor the cover 
of the Rubdiyit, shown with the covers 
from Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is still 
unexcelled in its vigorous and decora- 
tive character. From the same firm 
comes a somewhat unusual arrange- 
ment of poppies in graceful flow of 
stem and blaze of petal — a design for 
The Revolt of a Daughter; a flight of 
wild geese in decorative spaces, for The 
Story of Hiawatha; and a dainty gold 
medallion and border, for Hawthorne's 
Our Old Home ; while Betty Leicester 
and Nature's Diary are interesting in 
motive and treatment. 

Both the artist's design and the fin- 
ished cover are shown by the Macmillan 
Company; something of much practical 
interest to the student. On the back 
of a drawing by George Wharton Ed- 
wards are careful " Directions to Die- 
cutter", clearly written in black ink 
and signed by the artist. It would cer- 
tainly add to the interest of these ex- 
hibitions if artists would more generally 
give their signatures on book-cover de- 
signs. 

Of covers by John Lane we are un- 
able to speak, as they have not been re- 
ceived at the time this goes to press. 

For the present year arrangements 
have been made for interesting and im- 
portant exhibitions in the Art Gallery, 
each of which will be open to the public 
for at least four weeks. 

The clerical business connected with 
the women's section of the G)rmnasium 
has this year been transferred from the 
Domestic Art Department to the Gym- 
nasium Office, and eager inquirers are 
constantly calling there both day and 
evening. These are chiefly women and 
girls, but occasionally an especially in- 
terested father, husband or brother 
braves the dangers of the ** Women's 
Side " in behalf of his female kinsfolk. 
Thus far, the time of Miss Martha Gar- 
side, the instructor, and Miss Margaret 
D. Fisher, the associate instructor, has 
chiefly been given to interviewing ap- 



plicants and taking such physical meas- 
urements and strength tests as has been 
deemed advisable before admitting 
members to class work. The kinder- 
gartners were the first to commence, 
but by October 18, all the regular classes 
of the year had begun their work. 

The mornings are claimed by the 
kindergartners and the High School 
girls, but time has been found for one 
Women's Class, open to the public, 
which meets Tuesday and Thursday 
morning^. Other classes open to the 
public for women and girls meet Mon- 
day and Tuesday afternoons from three 
to four, and Tuesday and Thursday 
from four to five. The special students 
of the Domestic Art Department occupy 
the Gymnasium Tuesday and Friday 
afternoons from three to four. These 
classes have an average membership of 
forty, — which seems small, compared 
with the seventy-five enrolled for the 
class meeting Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings. On account of this large 
membership, the evening class will be 
conducted by both Miss Garside and 
Miss Fisher, and an effort will be made 
to afford each member the same indi- 
vidual attention which is g^ven in the 
smaller classes. 

The children's class this year, com- 
posed of girls only, has also commenced 
its work. 

The swimming-tank seems to have 
roused wide-spread interest, and the 
number of applications already received 
promise busy days for the instructor, 
Miss Elizabeth MacMartin. 

During the summer, some additions 
have been made to the gymnasium 
equipment. Instructors and pupils are 
anticipating a busy and happy season. 

After November 15, all the classes 
will be closed to new students. 

Mrs. S. S. Bird, a '97 student in the 
Art-needlework Department, sold this 
summer, through a friend in Saratoga, 
nearly all her year's work in embroid- 
ery. Her Institute work was preferred 
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to any other which she offered for sale, 
being greatly admired both for design 
and coloring. As a result of this sale, 
several orders have been received at the 
Art-needlework rooms. 

Miss Sarah A. Billard, Miss Mary 
L. See, and Miss Isabelle O. Tyler, 
Normal Domestic Art graduates of '97, 
have received appointments as instruct- 
ors in sewing in the New York public 
schools, and have already entered upon 
their work for the year. 

The graduates of the Kindergarten 
Department who took the public-school 
kindergarten examinations did credit to 
the Institute. 

Thirteen public-school kindergar- 
tens were opened in Brooklyn on the 
thirteenth of September, with Miss 
Fanniebelle Curtis as Supervisor. 

Miss Mari R. Hofer, of Chicago, is 
to give a course of singing-lessons to 
the students of our Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. 

The Mothers* Class of the Kinder- 
garten Department opened on the thir- 
teenth of October. 

Mrs. Langzettel spoke on the six- 
teenth of October before the Hartford 
kindergartners. Her subject was 
** Games ". 

The work of the Kindergarten and 
Connecting Class prospers. Many of 
last year's children came back with 
shining faces, and many new ones were 
added to the number. 

An interesting family has come to 
us this year from England, and has 
taken up its abode in the Science Room 
of the Kindergarten Department — a 
family of ants consisting of the queen 
with her attendants, princes, neuters or 
workers, and grubs. The nest is ar- 
ranged between two squares of plate- 
glass, according to the plan of Sir John 
Lubbock, and the little people may be 
easily seen csLvrying on their various 
operations of building, excavating, 



nursing, etc. The royal inmates will 
gladly welcome any interested friends. 

A VERY interesting programme of the 
proceedings of a Convocation of Moth- 
ers recently held in Chicago has been 
received. 

ARTICLES in CURRENT PERIODICALS. 

Education. (October, '97.) 

The Outlook. (Sept 4. '97.) 

The New Crusade. (Sept., '97.) 

The Outlook. (Sept 11. •97.) 

Kindergarten Methods in Higher Education. 
(Minnie M. Glidden.) 

Two Kindergarten Questions. 

The Occupations of Children. (Mrs. Prank 
Melleson. ) 

Reading for Children. (Alice A. Chad- 
wick. ) 

Miss Fitts, the Director of the De- 
partment of Kindergartens, delivered 
addresses in Boston on October 14, 15, 
and 16. 

The Library of Pratt Institute has 
received from the Prang Educational 
Company (through Mr. Walter S. Perry, 
Director of the Department of Fine 
Arts) a complete set of the books used 
in the ** Course in Drawing for Graded 
Schools" and in their '* Elementary 
Course in Art Instruction". These 
books will be found in the Art-reference 
department of the Library. 

Miss Helen L. Plummer, Class of '97, 
has been engaged as assistant at the 
Astral Branch of the Pratt Institute 
Free Library. 

Mr. Frederick C. Bursch, Class of 
'97, has been appointed first assistant to 
Mr. Silas H. Berry, who has recently 
been made librarian of the Y. M. C. A. 
in New York. 

Miss Irene A. Hackett, Class of '97, 
has received the position of librarian of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Brooklyn. 

Mrs. Edith Humphrey and Miss 
Mary M. Melcher, who were tempo- 
rarily employed during the summer in 
cataloguing at the New York Society 
Library, have been permanently en- 
gaged by that Library. 
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Miss Gertrude H. Wood (now Mrs. 
Chas. Stone) of the Class of '92, is tem- 
porarily employed as acting librarian 
at the Normal School at Hampton, Va., 
during the sickness of the Librarian. 
Mrs. Stone writes with enjoyment of 
life at Hampton, and of her work at 
the Library. 

Miss Edith Tobitt (Class of '97) has 
been appointed acting librarian of the 
Omaha Public Library. 

Miss Grace A. Child (Class of '97), 
who was temporarily employed during 
the summer at the Hartford (Conn.) 
Public Library, has now been engaged 
as assistant in the reference department 
of that Library. 

Miss Charlotte E. Wallace (Class 
of *97) has been engaged as assistant in 
the Pratt Institute Free Library, and at 
the Long Island Branch. 

Miss Eleanor A. Angell is tempo- 
rarily employed in cataloguing at the 
Gale Library, Northborough, Mass. 




WCTCTfwmiiiiiiJiMmMMtfiiumfifimr 

WHEN one of the women interested 
in the Settlement work of Pratt 
Institute, suggested ** Neighborship " 
as a name for the ideal which it was 
sought to embody, she was reviving a 
word which was good and current Eng- 
lish many centuries ago. It seems 
worth while to note that the feeling to- 
ward those less fortunate than ourselves 
which the word implies, along with a 
no less needful reciprocal good- will, and 
set forth with marvellous insight was 
picturesqueness in a famous book of the 
fourteenth century. Truly,there is noth- 
ing new under the sun ! When William 
Langland, the worker, the dreamer, 
the poet of ** Piers Plowman,** walked 
the Malvern Hills or the streets of Lon- 
don, his keen eye and tender heart dis- 
cerned the condition of all about him. 



" The most needy are oar neighbors, if we 

take good heed. 
As prisoners in pits, and poor folk in cots, 
Charged with children and with lords* rent» 
That they with spinning may serve to spend 

it in house-hire. 
Also themselves suffer much hunger 
And woe in winter-time with waking of 

nights 
To nse to rock the cradle by the bedside,— 
Both to card and to comb, to patch and ta 

wash. 
To rub and to reel, rushes to peel, 
That pitiful is to read, or in rime show 
The woe of these women that dwell in cots. 
And of many other folk that much woe suffer^ 
Both famished and athirst, to turn the fair 

outward^ 
And be abashed for to beg^ and will not 

let it be known 
What they need, by their neighbor s^ 

How true is that last to the expenence 
of every worker among the worthy poor 
to-day! 

He inveighs against tramps and lazy 
beggars with great shrewdness and 
force; but for those borne down by in- 
exorable conditions, he has the gentlest 
sympathy : 

** Now, Lord, send them summer some time, 
for solace and for joy. 
Who all their lives lived in lowness and pov- 
erty." 

And the sympathy and charity which 
are reciprocally felt by the fortunate 
and the unfortunate when brought to- 
gether under right relations, — the 
goodness of the poor to one another 
also, — he fathoms also with unerring 
insight. He says of Charity — that is, 
of Love — : 

" For I have seen him in silk, and sometimes 
in russet 

By dress and speech thou shalt know him 
never. 

But through works thou mayst know wher- 
ever he walketh." 

The motto which Langland chose for 
himself seems as if it had been created 
for the Neighborship Association, — it 
so completely embodies in three words 
the work set before our members : 

*' Disce, Doce, Dilige." — ** Learn^ 
Teach, Love." 
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nizh School 

THE High vSchool Chapter of the 
Neighborship Association was 
represented last year in the class-work 
at the Settlement. A Gymnasium class, 
conducted by Miss Elizabeth Boletho, 
was in session once a week from Oc- 
tober to April. It was a source of much 
enjoyment for the children. This was 
the third year that a gymnasium class 
had been maintained by High School 
students. 

Three stereopticon lectures were 
given at the Astral last year by Pratt 
Institute workers. Mr. F. B. Pratt de- 
scribed Japan; Mr. W. A. McAndrew 
spoke of ** The Great Northern Coun- 
try/' and Mr. C. R. Richards talked on 
*' Canoeing on Lake and River." The 
audiences were large and enthusiastic. 



Fine Arts 

The Art Students* Fund Association 
is a Chapter of the Neighborship Asso- 
ciation ; but it has had for its specific ob- 
ject the establishment of a scholarship 
in memory of the late Mr. Charles Pratt. 
The Association was formed by the art 
students after the death of Mr. Pratt, 
with the idea of putting into practice 
one of his favorite expressions, '* Help 
the other fellow. * * 

The Art Students' Fund antedates 
the Neighborship Association ; but with 
the organization of the larger society it 
became a Chapter, still retaining its 
original purpose. 

The scholarship awards are in three 
grades. The First Grade secures to the 
recipient the sum of forty-five dollars, 
to be used in tuition fees at the Insti- 
tute. The Second Grade gives to the 
recipient all interest accruing from the 
amount of the first scholarship, imtil it 



shall reach forty-five dollars. The 
Third Grade gives honorable mention. 

In April of this year the moneys 
reached an amount which justified the 
Associate members in announcing to 
the students that the scholarship would 
be open for competition for the year 
1897-98. It was open to students who 
had completed the regular work of the 
first, second, or third year classes of any 
course in the Department, and was of 
such a character as to enable the jury 
to judge of the creative as well as of 
the technical ability of the competitors. 

Fifteen students competed for the 
scholarship. The jury awarded the 
First Grade Scholarship to Mr. George 
Koch, of the third-year Regular Art 
class ; the Second Grade Scholarship to 
Miss Katherine Van Allen, of the first- 
year Normal Art class ; and honorable 
mention to Miss Josephine Barnard, of 
the first-year Regular Art class. 

In addition to raising money for this 
fund, the Art Students' Fund Associa- 
tion last spring gave considerable finan- 
cial aid to the Neighborship Association. 

Individual members of the Art Chap- 
ter also undertook teaching at the As- 
tral. Miss Bertha Shepard of the Nor- 
mal Art Class gave a two-months' course 
in grammar-grade slip- work, and draw- 
ing was taught for a time by other 
members of the Normal class, all this 
serving to show what classes can most 
profitably be formed the present year. 



The many friends and former pupils 
of Mr. George A. D. Tew, formerly In- 
structor in Design in the Department 
of Fine Arts of Pratt Institute, learned 
with pain of his death, which occurred 
on September 22, at Fallsburg, N. Y. 

Mr. Tew's failing health compelled 
him last winter to ask for leave of ab- 
sence, in the hope that rest and change 
would restore his strength. This, how- 
ever, proved unavailing. 

Mr. Tew first developed the talent 
which led to his choice of a profession, 
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^s a lad in the High School of Wor- 
cester, Mass., and under the instruction 
•of Mr. W. S. Perry, now Director of 
the Department of Fine Arts, Pratt 
Institute. 

From the High School he became a 
student in the Lowell School of Design 
in Boston. He devoted himself to work 
vrith intense energy, making a railway 
journey of forty miles each way, five 
days a week, working all day in the 
school at Boston, drawing four even- 
ings a week in a night school of Wor- 
cester, and working Saturdays. In the 
summer vacation, that he might become 
practically familiar with the carrying 
out of desigfns, he worked at a loom for 
a manufacturer in Worcester. Later, 
he secured a position in New York as a 
designer with the Bigelow Carpet Com- 
pany. In 1889 he became instructor in 
design at Pratt Institute, a position he 
held until his death. 

Gifted and earnest as he was in his 
profession, Mr. Tew found his physical 
strength unequal to the energy of his 
spirit. To his bereaved family in their 
deep sorrow is tendered the sincere sym- 
pathy of his friends and fellow-instruct- 
ors at Pratt Institute. 



Domestic Art 

While the members of the Domestic 
Art Chapter of the Neighborship Asso- 
ciation strive to exemplify the spirit of 
the organization in their every-day help- 
fulness to ** the other fellow ", yet their 
main work has been centralized at the 
Settlement in the Astral apartment 
house, at Greenpoint. 

More than three years have elapsed 
since the first effort was made, and a 
summer sewing-school begun under the 
instruction of one of the graduates of 
the Institute. This rapidly became so 
popular with the small daughters of the 
neighborhood, that by the time the term 
closed the class had dearly doubled in 
size. A weekly fee of two cents was 
charged, and the amount thus received 



helped to defray the cost of materials 
used in the lessons. The squares of 
muslin oversewn, backstitched, gath- 
ered, and hemmed, were afterwards ex- 
hibited with pride by the youthful seam- 
stresses. 

In the following autumn, three addi- 
tional teachers were recruited from the 
volunteers among the students in the 
Domestic Art Department. The work 
now began to be conducted as nearly as 
possible on the same lines as the sched- 
ule laid down by the Institute for its 
regular courses. The work of one grade 
finished in a satisfactory manner, se- 
cured promotion to the next. Thus a 
goal was provided toward which the 
ambitious might strive. As may be sup- 
posed, the hands and finger-nails of 
these little women were not immaculate ; 
but precept and example had their 
weight, and now there is cleanliness 
where once was grime. 

Gifts of thimbles, scissors, needles, 
thread, and lengths of pretty calicoes 
will be gratefully received by the teach- 
ers of these classes, as the small fee paid 
by the children is not sufficient to meet 
the outlay for materials. 

Evening classes in millinery, con- 
ducted by volunteers from the millinery 
class of the Institute, were started, and 
these proved attractive from the begin- 
ning. Here gather young girls em- 
ployed in the factories near by in the 
daytime, and women more advanced in 
years, free from dish -washing and 
drudgery for the hour and forty min- 
utes allotted to the lesson. 

When one considers that most of the 
members of the class have little or no 
knowledge of plain sewing, and are en- 
abled to procure only the cheapest of 
material, the results are astonishing; 
and while the ** creations" might never 
be mistaken for those of Virot or 
Louise, yet there are evidences of taste 
and skill pleasant to look upon. One 
finds herself wondering what might be 
accomplished with better material. 

Here, my friends, I put in a plea for 
your pass/ finery. Let us have your 
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cast-off head-gear, the piece of ribbon 
that matches nothing, the feather limp 
and out of curl, the odds and ends of 
velvet and what not, valueless to vou 
but treasures to these workers. This 
is an age of steam and hot iron, and 
with a damp cloth, plus some patience, 
the gfirls will renovate and renew your 
materials, and go to their trimming with 
new interest; for there is a ** feel ** to 
good material that does not exist in the 
cotton-back ribbon which comes within 
the limit of their purses, and this in it- 
self is an impetus to better work. 

So when your band-boxes are over- 
hauled, will you remember us? And 
when the spring exhibition opens, will 
you come and see what the girls have 
done with your scraps? 

The classes in dressmaking filled an- 
other need. To this class also came 
the factory girls and house-mothers, — 
both, in most instances, handicapped 
by their ignorance of hand-sewing and 
the use of the sewing-machine; but with 
the patient help of the volunteer teach- 
ers, many minor difficulties were over- 
come, and later the pupils mastered the 
art of drafting paper patterns, and were 
able to cut and make dresses of cotton 
material. Incidentally, they were ad- 
vised as to the color and shape of gar- 
ments test suited to their individual 
types of form and feature. 

To this class, gifts of large sheets of 
clean wrapping-paper, such as cover 
parcels from department stores, would 
be very acceptable, as the outlay for 
paper on which to draft patterns would 
thus be saved. 

The success of the class in Physical 
Culture was pronounced, and teacher 
and accompanist were rewarded by an 
enthusiastic class, who marched and 
countermarched, swung clubs and 
dumb-bells to popular music, and 
learned the value of deep breathing and 
the ** setting-up " exercises. That these 
girls contrived to spare money from 
their scant earnings to get simple gym- 
nasium suits, must be taken as evidence 
of interest and appreciation of the op- 



portunity thus offered for the improve- 
ment of their physique. 

As a whole, the work undertaken has 
been carried on with success, and the 
interest of the pupils has not flagged; 
but it has often been difficult to obtain 
volunteers to teach these classes. 

We trust this condition will be im- 
proved, and that during the coming 
season the burden may be borne by the 
many rather than by the few. 

In May, the following officers of the 
Domestic Art Chapter were elected for 
the year 1897-98: 

President, Miss Sophie Hamilton. 

Vice-President, Miss Minnie Oliver. 

Secretary, Miss Mabel Corwin. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. R. Kunzer. 

Committees as follows : Dressmaking, 
Miss Jessie H. Ditmars, Chairman; 
Millinery, Miss Ellie Millett; Sewing, 
Miss Louise Mueller; Physical Culture, 
Mrs. L. Girod; Decorations, Mrs. Wm. 
Hodge; Donations, Miss Nellie Alex- 
ander; Membership, Miss A. Dorothy 
Bradt; Entertainment, Miss Celia B. 
Seymour; Junior Branch, Mrs. A. M. 
Higbee. 

Gifts should be sent to Miss Nellie 
Alexander, 323 Clinton Street. 

M. O. 



Domestic Science 



The Domestic Science Chapter of the 
Neighborship Association was organized 
a little over two years ago. At that 
time it was expressly understood that 
all individual philanthropic work, 
whether at Greenpoint or in some other 
quarter of the city, should be considered 
as Chapter work. The students, it was 
felt, were too busy to have any extra 
burden laid upon them, but should 
merely emphasize the work at which 
they were already engaged by bringing 
it under one name. Thus in inquiring 
into the activity of the Chapter this 
year, it should be understood (as indeed 
is no doubt the case with all the Chap- 
ters) that work at the Astral does not 
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constitute all the teaching done by the 
students, but that much else is under- 
taken for some especial church or some 
educational charity. 

The contribution of this Chapter to 
•work at Greenpoint was not inconsider- 
able last year. The cooking-class for 
little girls was continued from the year 
before, and a new one was started. The 
first-named class suffered considerably 
from the changes in its teachers. No 
sooner did a teacher become thoroughly 
acquainted with her scholars and her 
equipment than she seemed certain to 
be wanted for more ambitious work 
elsewhere. This was naturally a little 
unfortunate for the children. The work 
among the women, however, fared bet- 
ter ; and three classes, two in the even- 
ing and one in the afternoon, were suc- 
cessfully carried on, two for three and 
one for two months. One of the even- 
ing classes was for working-girls, and 
the other for married women. The 
working-gfirls were taught much as the 
housekeeping classes are conducted at 
the Institute, — each student using very 
small quantities of material and doing 
the whole lesson herself. The girls 
were interested, and have often ex- 
pressed themselves since as aided 
through this class to help understand- 
ingly about the work in their own 
homes. 

The women's class was conducted on 
a somewhat different plan. A dinner 
for six persons was prepared by the 
pupils. No individual was able to pre- 
pare all the dishes; but by careful ob- 
servation, each pupil, — and owing to 
the smallness of the room, all our cook- 
ing-classes must be limited to six, — was 
able to gain a fair idea of the preparing 
of the meal. After the meal was cooked, 
the class sat down to a table which had 
been carefully laid by one of the pupils, 
and consumed the dinner. They could 
thus tell just how good such a meal 
might be. The cost of the meals varied 
from forty-two to sixty cents. Nearly 
every dinner had three courses. As all 
the women in this class were house- 



keepers, they had ample opportunity to 
practice the dishes taught them between 
the lessons, and they were thus able to 
discuss their failures or successes with 
their instructors, as the factory- and 
shop-girls, who have so little time at 
home, could not always do. The two 
teachers of this class spent always four 
hours at the Astral, giving much time 
to the marketing and the preparation 
of the room before the students arrived. 
Altogether, the course was considered 
by the pupils and by those who visited 
it, as very successful; and the favored 
few who attended it were looked upon 
with some little envy. 

Last spring a cake and candy sale was 
held at the Institute for the benefit of 
the Domestic Science Chapter, and a 
large sum of money was raised. The 
energy of the Chapter, and its interest 
in the Settlement work, were mani- 
fested anew. 

At the annual spring meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected : 

President, Miss Mary Lovell. 

Treasurer^ Miss Helen E. Shattuck. 

Secretary, Mrs. L. J. Le Tourneux. 

A class was held at the Settlement 
last year, which, though in no way un- 
der the Domestic Science Chapter, 
seems to belong naturally here. Dr. 
Florence Leigh- Jones, for three months, 
conducted a class in Home Nursing. It 
was the first time such a course had 
been given at the Settlement, and when 
it was advertised, few persons seemed 
to think they would care to study it. 
But after the second lesson, enthusiasm 
for the work grew, and Dr. Leigh -Jones 
had soon more applicants than the room 
could accommodate. One of the pupils 
declared that it was more interesting 
than the theatre ; and she proved that 
it was instructive as well as entertain- 
ing by the manner in which she man- 
aged the next case of sickness in her 
house. Dr. Leigh-Jones is a very busy 
woman, and the people at Greenpoint 
have good reason to be grateful to her 
for coming from a great distance to 
give them her aid. 
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5cieiice and Technology 

The year 1896-97 was a quiet one in 
the** S. &T." Chapter of the Neighbor- 
ship Association. We had no Lathe 
Contest, as in the previous year, to act 
as a unifying force in the Department, 
and yet a little aid was rendered by us 
to the work at Greenpoint. 

Early in the season Mr. Millspaugh, 
of the class in Applied Electricity, or- 
ganized a singing-class at Greenpoint, 
but was obliged to give it up on account 
of his work at school. 

Mr. Promberger, of the Normal Man- 
ual Training dass, gave his services 
two evenings a week from January to 
May, conducting a class in arithmetic 
for men, — a training which was highly 
appreciated by his students. Much 
praise is due Mr. Promberger for the 
faithful and persistent work which he 
voluntarily did for the Chapter. 

Funds with us were very low, but we 
managed to support an instructor in 
grammar-grade slip-work at the Astral 
through January and February. This 
class was given up on account of the ill 
health of the instructor, Mr. Webb, also 
of the Normal Manual Training class. 

It may be of interest to note that not 
a little help towards the support of this 
class was given by the members of our 
evening trade classes. These young 
men seemed to be more in sympathy 
than the day students with a movement 
which helped the children at Green- 
point to gain some instruction related 
to manual training. 



Kindergarten 

THE ALUMNiE KINDERGARTEN OF THE 

PRATT INSTITUTE KINDERGARTEN 

DEPARTMENT. 

In the autumn of 1893, the members 
of the Senior Class of the Kindergarten 
Department of Pratt Institute, decided 
to establish and support a kindergarten. 
The use of a comfortably-heated room 
in the Astral Building, Java and India 
Streets, Greenpoint, was offered them 
for this purpose and was accepted. 



The aim of the class in undertaking 
this was to establish and maintain a 
kindergarten in a very needy district, 
and it was thought that perhaps each 
successive class would continue the 
good work. 

The Director of the kindergarten was 
selected from the graduating- class of 
the Department, and received fifty dol- 
lars a month. This money -was vol- 
untarily contributed by the Alumnse and 
the Senior Class. Many were the de- 
vices for obtaining the needed fund. 
Candy was made on the one free day of 
the week, Saturday, and sold to appre- 
ciative customers. Amateur theatri- 
cals were given, and each girl pledged 
herself for a certain amount. 

The following year, the class of '94 
continued the work, and the dass of '95 
joined the ranks and enjoyed the priv- 
ilege of helping to sustain the kinder- 
garten. Bach senior class since has 
been added to the list of members, and 
an impetus has been given to the work 
by the enthusiasm of each newcomer. 

At the June meeting each year, a di- 
rector for the following year is elected, 
the candidate being of the Senior Class, 
who will be a full-fledged kindergart- 
ner before assuming her duties in 
September. 

The kindergarten was opened Janu- 
ary I, 1894, with accommodation for 
thirty-five children, the average yearly 
attendance being twenty-five. Regular 
monthly Mothers' Meetings have ever 
since been kept up. These are held in 
the kindergarten room. At these gath- 
erings the kindergartner presents her 
side of the case, i. e., what she is en- 
deavoring to do for the children, and 
hears, on the other hand, of the efforts 
made at home toward the same end. 

The kindergarten opened in the fall 
of '96 with thirty-five children in at- 
tendance. Very soon there was a wait- 
ing list of thirty. During the winter, 
arrangements were made to accommo* 
date more children, and fifty names 
were enrolled. 

Calls were made onceamonth upon 
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the parents, and the kindergartner came 
to know each home. The mothers be- 
came interested in what their children 
were doing, often visiting the kinder- 
gfarten and spending a part of the morn- 
ing in watching the games or other ex- 
ercises. 

The Mothers' Meetings during 1896- 
97 were held in the evenings, twice a 
month. On these occasions talks and 
practical suggestions were given on 
subjects which were of interest to the 
mothers. Three illustrated lectures 
were delivered during the winter. 
Sometimes the evenings were spent 
socially, and the mothers entered into 
the spirit of the games and fun with as 
much glee as children. 

As spring approached, the children's 
longing for green grass and flowers was 
satisfied by several trips to the park and 
by excursions into the country. These 
were gala days, and very happy children 
returned with large bunches of flowers 
or leaves. Toward the end of June the 
kindergarten spent a day at Coney Is- 
land. Many of the mothers gladly took 
the opportunity of giving their babies a 
breath of sea-air, and in some cases old- 
er brothers and sisters also went. This 
was a pleasant way of gathering to- 
gether for the last time during the year, 
the members of many families who had 
come to know each other in a better and 
higher way through the happy medium 
of the kindergarten. 

At a meeting in June, the Class of 
'98 was invited to join the Association 
and accepted. It was also decided to 
unite the Alumnae kindergarten with 
the other free kindergartens of the city 
under the control of the Brooklyn Free 
Kindergarten Society. It was under- 
stood that this in no way interfered with 
the individual management of the kin- 
dergarten by the members of the 
Alumnae. 



Commerce Chapter. 

The following committees have been 
appointed to act for the coming year: 
Mutual improvement committee, Rob- 
ert J. Hollowell, chairman; Member- 
ship committee, Mrs. A. F.Wylie, chair- 
man; House committee, D. M. Fergu- 
son, chairman; Neighborship commit- 
tee, Mrs. L. N. Esmond, chairman; 
Entertainment committee, N. P. Hef- 
fiey, chairman. Meetings of the Chap- 
ter will be held at 229 Ryerson Street 
on each Wednesday evening. An em- 
ployment bureau, speed - dictation 
classes, and other activities for enter- 
tainment and instruction, are carried 
on. A report of the *' Help-The-Other- 
Fellow " Loan Fund shows that a num- 
ber of persons have availed themselves 
of its privileges. The object of this 
fund is to assist worthy persons to gain 
a commercial education who would, for 
financial reasons, be unable to do so. 
Money sufficient to pay for instruction 
is lent, and the sum repaid when the 
borrower has secured employment. 

During the past year a class in Arith- 
metic and Penmanship was conducted 
by this Chapter at the Neighborship 
Settlement, Greenpoint, and financial 
aid was given to the General Association 
when it was much in need of help. 



For myself, I can live in the midst of 
town luxury and superfluity, and not 
long for them. Cftarles Lamb. 



Mankind i' the main have little wants, not 

large: 
I, being of will and power to help, i' the main, 
Mankind, must help the least wants first. 

Browning. 



^ 
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It is hard to keep a man out of heaven 
when he finds it everywhere around 
him. Frances B, Callaway. 
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Astral Branch of the Pratt Institute Free Library, Greenpoint. 



ASTRAL BRANCH FREE LilSRARV. 

It is natural to consider the work 
of the Astral Branch Library in connec- 
tion with that of the Settlement, be- 
cause, though the two are entirely dis- 
tinct, yet a very close fellowship exists 
between them. From the first, the li- 
brary has aimed to assist the Settle- 
ment in all possible ways. Indeed, a 
spirit of cooperation, together with a 
lively sense of the fact that we are all 
striving toward a common end, have 
■conduced to a oneness of feeling which 
could hardly be intensified if the two 
enterprises were one. 

There are many ways in which this 
spirit of cooperation finds expression. 
The location of the Library makes it a 
convenient meeting-ground for those 
interested in the Settlement, and a fit- 



ting place for the display of announce- 
ments and signs in regard to class work 
and club meetings. Here the children 
can prefer the double request, " Please 
give me a nice fairy story," and, 
" Please, when does the sewing-school 
begin?" at the same time, and the li- 
brarian can give out book and informa- 
tion simultaneously without extra exer- 
tion. Here, too, the Flower Mission 
has become known, and through the 
pathetic pleas for bouquets to carry 
home to the father or the mother who 
is too ill to go out, we learn of various 
" cases " of unattended illness and 
want, which the resident workers and 
the visiting physician investigate and 
relieve. 

The attitude of our public in general 
testifies to their evident consciousness 
of the alliance of our forces. They 
come to the library for information as 
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freely as do the little ones. Of course 
tliis condition of affairs is made possi- 
l>le only by the personal contact with 
the people which is such a marked 
feature of the library work here. 

This spiritual partnership is as ad- 
vantageous to the Library as it is to the 
Settlement. A number of constant 
readers have been added to our list 
through the influence of the Head 
Worker. It is a not infrequent occur- 
rence for some eager young girl to pass 
in a request for certain books with the 
proud comment, ** Miss Ovington ad- 
vised me to read these." This always 
soothes the anxious librarian, who has 
to keep a vigilant watch on juvenile 
cards to see that they do not call for the 
* • Woman in White," " Griffith Gaunt," 
and similar alluring titles. We notice 
a like beneficial influence affecting the 
choice of reading matter by some of our 
boys, though they do not need so much 
direction as their sisters do; they in- 
variably choose a more bracing, whole- 
some kind of literature. They are 
nearly all fond of historical reading and 
books of travel and biography, but they 
do lack an appreciation of the classic 
stories. It needs, however, but the 
telling of one by some skilled Neighbor- 
ship worker at a club-meeting to arouse 
the keenest interest of the boys. They 
usually come at once to the Library to 
make closer acquaintance with the 
legend. Last winter the members of 
one of the boys' clubs haunted the read- 
ing-room for days in quest of the ' ' Book 
of the Golden Touch," as they called it. 
They had been deeply impressed by a 
graphic relation of the story. 

Yet, highly as every one familiar with 
the field here values the strictly educa- 
tional work of both Library and Settle- 
ment, we feel keenly that the children 
of the working man need culture, in the 
widest meaning of the word, as much 
as they need to acquire knowledge. In 
the teaching of the minor points of good 
conduct, regard for the rights of others, 
civility of speech and manner, — in short, 
the amenities of life, — which do not 



flourish of themselves in the midst of 
ignorance, there is vastly important 
work to be done here. In this, too, the 
Neighborship worker supplements the 
librarian, carrying on what the latter 
can only begin. The boy or girl who, 
through association with some cultured 
woman, forms a higher standard of per- 
sonal behavior, is an invaluable helper 
in maintaining that standard in our 
crowded reading-room. 

So the library and the Settlement in- 
teract, working together for the cultiva- 
tion of a larger life in our people. 

Eliza S. Witham. 

report of the library chapter. 

During the past year, eight Home Li- 
braries have been carried on by the 
Chapter. There are twenty books in 
each library, of which the greater num- 
ber have been gifts. ^ 

The visitors in charge of these li- 
braries report that the books are eagerly 
sought after. The more popular are 
sadly in need of rebinding, and of the 
one hundred and sixty volumes on hand, 
less than a hundred are in good condi- 
tion. 

At Ridgewood, under the guidance 
of Mrs. Cole, the establishment of a 
home library has led to greater things. 
A boys* club has been formed, classes 
started, and much general Neighbor- 
ship work done. 

Eleanor H. Frick. 



If I can stop one heart from breaking, 

I shall not five in vain ; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 

Or cool one pain, 

Or help one tainting robin 

Unto his neat again, 

I shall not live in vain. 

Emily Dickinson, 



*' Everything in the world may be 
endured, except continual prosperity. " 

Goethe. 
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The Sbcond Best. 

Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 

Eaiet Hvine, strict-kept measure 
[>th in sufferine and in pleasure — 
'Tis for this tny nature yearns. 

But so many books thou readest. 
But so many schemes thou breedest. 
But so many wishes feedest. 
That thy poor head almost turns. 

And (the world's so madly jangled. 
Human things so fast entangled) 
Nature's wish must now be strangled 
For that best which she discerns. 

So it must be ! yet, while leading 
A strain'd life, while overfeeding. 
Like the rest, his wit with reading. 
No small profit that man earns, 

Who through all he meets can steer him. 
Can reject what cannot clear him. 
Cling to what can truly cheer him : 
Who each day more surely learns 

That an impulse, from the distance 
Of his deepest, best existence, 
Tothewonls, "Hope, Light, Persistence," 
Strongly sets and truly bums. 

Matthew Arnold, 



Women's Settlements for Work In London. 

Women' s settlements for work among 
the poor of London are now assuming 
a more disciplined character. The 
latest proposal in connection with them 
is that women desirous of pursuing 
this work, or who are even interested 
in social problems, should be given a 
residence at the settlements extending 
over one or two years. During this 
period they would obtain an insight 
into the causes of poverty and the condi- 
tions of life of the London poor; they 
would pay visits of observation and 
comparison; and finally, they would 
devote their time to the work in which 
they intend to specialize, it is even 
suggested that scholarships should be 
awarded in connection with the scheme, 
these entitling to residence at the 
PfeiflEer Settlement in South London. 
This settlement is associated with Miss 
Octavia Hill's work and with the Ben- 
son Memorial Home. 

London Telegraph, 



War, he [Lieutenant-Colonel von 
Egidy, of Berlin] said, is only an at- 
tendant phenomenon of the present im- 
perfect moral development. The real 
evil is not so much war as the iinrig^ht- 
eousness out of which violence springrs. 
Violence is not synonymous with force 
and the power which springy £zx>in it. 
Force and power are holy attributes of 
humanity. In the service of unrig^ht- 
eousness they become violence, some- 
thing unholy. This violence we must 
overcome if we wish to put an end to 
war. We cannot imagine the disap- 
X>earance of war tmder the continuance 
of existing conditions. Men must he 
changed, single individuals, the mass 
of society. Peace will be merely the 
sign of a '* warless " time. In order to 
bring on this time, a new habit of 
thought must possess our innermost 
being. We must subdue the disposi- 
tion of men to treat each other as 
enemies, and teach them to believe 
themselves members one of another. 
The feeling of solidarity which is felt 
by a people must be carried out to the 
family of peoples, the whole civilized 
world. This conception of solidarity 
must, however, be kept in harmony 
with that of the right of self-determina- 
tion, which other nations, have also. 
Otherwise we should have subordina- 
tion, slavery. The idea of self-deter- 
mination leads to tolerance. Prom 
tolerance we reach the conception of 
forbearance towards our fellow men, 
whose faults are due in part to the cir- 
cumstances under which they live. 
Friends'' Intelligencer and Journal^ Oct, 

2^ i8gy. 

Gather you, gather you, aogels of God, 

Freedom and Mercy, and Truth ; 
Come! for the Earth is grown coward and old. 

Come down, and renew us her youth. 
Wisdom, Self-sacrifice, Daring, and Love, 
Haste to the battle-field, stoop from above, 

To the Day of the Lord at hand. 

Charles Kingsley, 

T|* TlT TlT 
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A REFINED HOME 

demands artistic and handsome carpets and furniture for its adorameDt. We have some special 
bits that are gems for either parlor, dining-room, chamber or library. Our parlor cabineta for 
'bric-a-brac are beauties far decorative purposes. Our Fall Stocks contain hundreds of article* to 
beautify and adorn the home. Look at them before yon bny. It will be dollara ia your pocket. 
OUR PRICES appeal to every careful buyer. 

SHELLKS St CHESNUTT. 

Manufacturers and Retailers of FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 
BROADWAY. COR. GREENE AVE., BROOKLYN. 

" "" " 'L" SUtion. 



DONT LICK THE GUM OF YOUR EN- 
VELOPES BECAUSE THE "PERFEC- 
TIOH" GUMMING IS ON THE BODY 
OF THE ENVELOPE. 



SEE? 




FOR SALE BY 

L, E B16L0W & GOIFAKY, 

STATIONERS, 

«3 Broad Street, - New York. 



Higgins' 

American 

Drawing 

I n KS (BItofca and CoIsM) 
I Uqnld Dnwltif Inkiofthe Woild. 

TO. PRKHBi-b un^— "There li no ink equal to It 
^UiQCiiu'lDk) forbairadoien mnu. Pram theliBie 
vooopen (he bottle until you haveont all Ita contenta Ob 
paper. 700 have no reuon to flod Inall with it." 
L, B. RnoaT aay* ;— " I uae ■ sreit deal of It, and It li 

wrtainly the bcA" 

AT ALL DBALBRS. 
{By wail, pttfaid. 3s ce»lt a boUtt. Color Card ih 
aetttal inkt, frtt.) 

Higgins' 
Photo-riounterl 

The new «dhrtive for moonlinK pho- 
tographa, prittla, etc., and for ^enenL 
use M • iDbilllnte for mucUnKe. Will 
:iat warp, cockle dot at Tike through, 
'ipread* amooihlvand eatllT— no Inmpi. 
n-autl(ul white color, delicately acented. 
always ready. Pally guannteed. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
<>• J^r, fnfaid, t^ mail, je cmli.) 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS A CO., Mfrt. 
106 Elfihth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



MA6NESIA 
SECTIONAL 
COVERING. 

Containing 
85 Per Cent 
Carb. of Magnesium. 

THE QREATCST FUEL SAVER FOR AL.I. MEAT-OONVBYINQ SURFACES. 
BEWARE OP FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. QET REFERENCES, TB3TS, PRICES. 

04 WARREN ST.. 



13 TERRACE, 



RODCRT fl. KEflSDCT. 



NEW YORK. 
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WALTER L. GREEN, 

Decorative Painter 

ARTISTIC RELIEF. 
KINS PAFER HANGINGS. 

90S and O07 Herkimer Street. 

Ofnoe and Show Rooms, 812 Fulton St., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



^LaVIN \ gROOKS, 

PRACTICAL 
HORSE SHOERS, 



7T1 ATLANTIC AVE., 



Telephone, 
1367 Brooklyn. 



NEAR 
CLERMONT AVE, 



jon MujMua, ^IMUI iwininini n 



MOLLENHAUER 

Sugar Refining Co. 

Block bonndad faj iMt RItbt, So. Ilirtmth St., 

SItUoh uil Kant A*ai., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Oil; Ui llghut Iradi of Sigtn U»it la Oir 
■uifietBra. 



Omr BtattdmrA Brmnd* mm 

Cnbe*. Extra Fine Granulated, 

BrilUaatOonr. A. Btandard GianuUttd. 

AdmlialA, BUndard PI ae Granulated. 

Lcooi Bxtn C. Diamond Ritia C, 

Dartmouth A, Caacade A, 

NcptDoe Yellow C Sanriw Yellow C, 

Aurora Sxtia C, Bedford Sxtra A, 

Powdered, Calumet Kitia C, 

Berkihlre A, OrienUl Yellow Sz. C. 

BxceMorA, Confectlonen A. 

NEW YOKK office: 

109 Wall Street. New York City. 



GlEORGE F. LOCKE. 

Hanulacturer and Gilder of 

LOOKING BUSSES AND PICTURE FRAMES 

ncmiK mos nriED UP. ou mm iebiljed. 

289 DeKALB AVE., BROOKLYN. 

Between Clermont and yaaderbilt Avea. 



MARSTOS & SOS, 
COAL AND WOOD, 

11 Water St., BrooUro. 

Foot llontacua St., Brookljm. 

5* Baavot St., Naw York. 



WH. B. A. JURGENS, 

WHOLESALE GROCEH 

AND COHHISaiOM MBRCHAMT, 

FLUSHINfi AVENUE AND RYERSON STREET, 

Wallaboat Narkst, 

w'KBBOROH. BROOKLYN, H. Y. 



J/inE5T.rR/ITT&-C0. 

QENEKAL HdKbWiIKE, 

68 FULTON ST. (Cor. Cliir), NEW ¥ORK.; 
WILLIAM SPENCER i 

Tin and Sheet IronWorkar,. 

And Dealer In Stores. RanKCa, Heater* and Pornacc*, 
411 UYRTLB AVENUE, 
Corner Clinloa Avaoua, BROOKLYN, N. T. 

JOBBING AND REPAIRING. Chimnna RctRdlt. 
Gravel RooSug. Metal Roofian. Roola. Cnlten aad 
Leailen Repaired and Painted. jUt^hmu. BnatfyM ifjr. 
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SLOYD KNIVES and other SCHOOL TOOLS. 



HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 

209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 



PETER COOPER'S 



um iii MM i M i 



Clarified 
Gelatine 



FOR 



Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, 
Charlotte Russe, Etc. 

Our PULVERIZED Gelatine is the 
most convenient for family use, as it 
requires much less time to dissolve. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 

AMD AT 

lo. 17 Bailing Slip, - lew York City. 



••w 
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ASK FOR 



American Wick 

MADB BY TflS 

WICK DEPARTMENT 

Of the STANDARD OIL CO. of New York. 



The AMERICAN WICK is made on scien- 
tific principles. The gum inherent in the 
natnral cotton is taken out, and no expense is 
spared to produce a wick that will give THE 
GREATEST ILLUMINATION. 



The Fuel of the Future. 

NO KINDLING. ALWAYS READY. 
NO ASHES, NO DUST, NO SMOKE. 

GAS Cheaper than CoaL 

Can be turned on or off at will. 
No better range than a Gas Range. 

Cooking Heat Obtained In Three Minutes. 

Ranges, Stoves and Heaters at man- 
ufacturers* wholesale prices. Will 
be delivered and connected free of 
charge or rented on liberal terms. 
All necessary information can be 
obtained at any office of the 
Company. 

me JliooHoD DiD fias Go. 



180 Remaen Street, 
866 Fifth Avenue. 
824 Bedford Avenue, 
1199 Myrtle Avenue, 



180 Atlantic Avenue, 
680 Myrtle Avenue. 
191 St Jamea Place, 
2984 Atlantic Avenue, 



THOMAS MORGAN, 



DEALER IN 



COW, IfTS, IPL P inu FEED, 

BEYER'S ELETATOR, lORGAITS ElETiTOR, 

FOOT OF FOOT OF 

TATIiOR STREET, EAST AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. LONG iSUND CITY. 

Accommodations for Blevating, Tnuiifenlnff and 
Storiiiff of Barley, Blalt. Etc. 

Goods to go by Vessel, I«oaded with Dispatch. 
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Tohn H. Ireland, Pm't. Marrln Crou, i*t Vlce-Pret't. 

Ju. Bberlock Davis, jd Vlce.Pre«'t. 

N. ItvloB Lron, Sec'y and Tteu. 

Cross, Austin &. Ireland 
Lumber Co. 

LUMBEB, TIHBER, CEDAH, 
CYPRESS, 
PINE SHINGLES 
AND HAHDHTOODS, 

Grand Street and Telepbone can, 
Xewtown Creek, 743W''"i>i»»i> 
BBOOKLYN. N. Y. 



H. F. BURROUGHS & CO. 

DEALERS IN 

LIME, BRICKS 
AND LATH .... 

AKDALLCTo. OP Masons' Materials 



YARDS: 

KENT AVENUE JOHNSTON AVENUE AND 

FCOT OF HEWES STREET NEWTXJWN CREEK 

42s WILLUMSBURa 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



ULL 
KIMbS 

or 
Koors 

KEMIREb. 



45 

WdVCKLT 
AVE. 



ANDRBW D. BAIRD. 



RICHARD FRITZ. 



A. D. BAIRD & CO., 
STEAM STONEMlLLri» YARD. 



Conn«otleut Brown Stone, Blse, 

DorohMter, and Ohio Free Btone. 
Cor. Ksap 3t and Wythe Aie., BrwUjii, I. D., M. Y. 

Telephone Calf. 466 WUIiameburgh. 



Electric Fixtures | Supplies 

DESK LAMPS, CEILING LIGHTS, 
WALL BRACKETS. 



THE DALE COMPANY, 

108 Greenwloh St., • NEW YORK 



THLSPHONB. 503 BEDFORD. 

HOWAl^D J. ^BjITjI. 

BUILDER, 

256 St. James Place. 

Jobbing oTomptly attended to. 



Telephone Cdl : i,^ Williun.butX' 

Washington Bolkley, 

CONTRACTOR 



OFFICE AND YARD: 



88 to 98 EmeFson Plaee, 

nearmtrtleave., BBOOIIllYII, S. y. 
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TIFFANY- CLASS« DECORATING-COMPANY 

•fVRNISHERSUClASS WORKERS-DOMESTIC ^3ECCLfSIASTlWL• 
■DECORATIONS- ^^ -MEMORIAIS- 
- jnT034l FOVRXHAVEtA^ NEVVDRK- 



IDYIGE 



Mrs. Winslow's 



SOOTHING SYRUP 

Shoold limiyi be tucd for ChUdrea Teetlh 
Ins. It Soothei the CUM, Softcni the Garni, 
AIU71 all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and li the 
Beit Kemedr foi Dlarrhcea. 
TWKNTY-FIVK CENTS A BOTTLC 



S. 0. BURNETT, 
H KRDJrtfHRE 

IN ALL ITS VARIETY, 
Electrical Supplies, Etc., 

288 Fulton Street, 
Tdepbooc 3SO. BROOKLYN. 



a. p. BRUSH. JR. i. BRO. 



Outfitter for Institute. 



DISCOUNT TO STUOEMTS. 



Boxing Gloves. 
Striking Bags. 

Gymnasium Goods. 
Athletic Supplies. 
Base Ball Goods. 
Golf Goods. 
Tennis Goods. 
Athletic Shoes. 
Foot Ball Goods. 
Photographic Goods. 

H. H. KIFFE, 318 Fukon St. 



KELLY & WASHBURN, 
NEW EN6LIIND BRKERY, 

JLTDI ST. 110 TOIPdllS HE., 

Cor. Jefferson Atc. 
Telephone: 7B1 Bedford. 



Thomas Harrington, 
PLUMBER ..o 
GAS FITTER, 

3M K UU imit, Id linn ii< M itiili, IIDMltl. 



Oar ELECTRIC BICYCLE LAMP bas these leatnres : 

OI«c« a reflected Uiht of 10 Caodle Power. A full white light for S hour* on one chaixe of the battery at ■ coi 
I ccnu. Llsht canoot be Jolted out on the Rnsheit roada. Ila construction la aimple and easily anderatood, and 
fonnulK for rechatslnft battery la sent with each tamp, the chemicals being obtainable from any drug store. 
PRICE, 44.SO> Special discount to readeia of PaATTlHa-nrtrtBlIoirTni.T. 

FaetOTT, BrwklyR. 



J. JONES & SON, 67 Cortlandt Strstt, Nsw York City. 
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"Perfect" Gookii^g Rai^gcs, 

with Ventilated Wrought Itod Ovens, 



RIGHARDSON & BOYNtON G0., 

MANUFACTUREBS, 

232 AND 234 WATER ST., NEW YeRK. 



NUMBNJPS, 

Iriglnil and ArihUo Dnignt. 

land 8osk by Mall Fras. 
J. & B. IiAHB, 

Ca>m)» SIrcal. Il«» Vorh. 


' cUb Art Bmbnild«7 work li directed to ■ new 
TRANSFER BOOK of 14 ■rtUUcORialNALDBSiONS 
in colored atudiei. matched jn the Qumbcn of 

M. Hamlnway & Sons' Wash Silks, 

■ DddnwnlDmmiiinimltableforTRANSFERRINO 
TO LINEN or other l«bric», preparatory to em- 
Carbon ^per and polnlec lumlahed with eMh book. 
AdmitlHlEycnlia lo be ihe mo*t faliiable Mid 
■TtUtfc collection ever publiihed. 
HaUed for 50 cent* (Mampa taken). 
Sample deaign mailed tor a x. lUmp. 

U. HBMtNWAYatBONS'SILKCO.. 
74 * 7« Qreen. St., New York. 


MAicnrACTUBSB or 

Switchboards, Switches, Panelboards, 

68 BOERUm PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 






cxIrAcT 

Thc Olo Hcluble Raar 
FOR ALL PAIN. 

Used Internally and Externally. 
SHUNVU88TITUTK8I' 




FRED H. PARSON, 

FIRE AND MARINE 

Insurance Agency 

ADJUSTER OF LOSSES. 




SO F»iNE St.. New York, 




CAP&ICUn VASELINE. 
The attealloa ol Pkysklui, Nana aid tte Pab. 

receolly placed od Ihc markel by tbte Conpaay. ai a 
labslllntc lor (be muitard pUiter. Tbe propcrtlca 

plMl by abiorpKan la ViMllne aad llw pradact pat 
ap Id Collapsible Tabn. 

a»*coaaterlrrtUat la obUlaed wIUhmI Material 
tbe akla aad tbe cHecl Ib mart elHcadoas. 

Tbe iDbe caa be used for a Urie aanbn of appUca* 
ttoaalBateadofoalroaceaawllbapUBter. Atrial 
of tUa prepantloD wtll coavlace aay oae of Ha treat 
Bierit. 

ForaalebyaUdnitlaU. 
CHESBBROUOn MANUPQ CO.. 24 SUta Stracl, N. Y. 
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A visitor forms her first estimate ot 
tlie housel<;eet>er at the front door; a 
neat maid gives the pleasant impression 
that an Ivory Soap cleanliness and fresh- 
ness exists within. 
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Beginners 
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Experts 



Cleveland's Baking Powder 
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Pratt Institute Monthly 



VOL. VI. 



Dbcbubbr, 1897 



Nou 3 



Pnblishcd at Pratt Institute, 215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 1st of each monlli, 

from October to June inclusive. 

Entered at the Brooklyn Post Office as second-class matter. 

Ten cents a copy. Seventy-five cents a year. 

Nine numbers issued per annum. 

Advertising rates on application. 



The Index to Vol. V. (1896-7) may be obtained at the General Office, or at the Desk of tlie 
Delivery Room of ihe Pratt Institute Free Library. It will be sent to any 

address on receipt of a stamp for mailing. 
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Art Instruction .... 69 
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Course 73 
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At Givemy 81 
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82 
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at Keilhau— Thanks from the Neigh- 
borship Settlement — Physical Culture 
Notes S5 



Calendar 



December i^January 1 



1897. 

Dec. I. 



*« 



In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., the ninth illus- 
trated Wednesday afternoon lecture on the 
History of Art, by Mr. Walter S. Perry, 
Director of the Department of Pine Arts. 
Subject. "Rome: Ancient Monuments; De- 
velopment of the Arch and Dome." 
a. In the Assembly Hall, at 8 p.m., under the 
auspices of the Art Chapter of the Neighbor- 
ship Association. Miss Isabel Hill Pamnffton 
of Boston will fove *' An Evening with Short- 
Story Writers." 

" 7. In the Assembly Hall, at 3.30 p.m., under the 
auspices of the Pree Lecture Course of Pratt 
Institute, a lecture by Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mable. Subject, " Books and what one may 
get from them." 

" 8. In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., the tenth illus- 
trated Wednesday afternoon lecture on the 
History of Art, by Mr. Perry. Subject, 

In the Assembly Room of the Kindergarten Department, 
lectures by Dr. Macvannel, Instructor In 



"Roman Art : the Ancient Cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum ; Domestic Architecture - 
Wall Decorations; Household Utensils.*' * 
Dec. 15. In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., the eleventh 
illustrated Wednesday afternoon lecture on 
the History of Art. by Mr. Perry. Subfect. 
" Roman Art : Architecture of the Bmpire ; 
Sculpture. Painting, and Decoration." 
" 18. In the Assembly Hall, from a.30 to 6 p.m.. and 
from 8 to II P.M., the Art Students* Fund 
Association will hold a Christmas Pair and 
Sociable. 
" 72. In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., the twelfth 
illustrated Wednesday afternoon lecture on 
the History of Art, by Mr. Perry. Subject. 
" Early Christian Art : Influence of ^rmboU 
ism. Bysantine Art,^the Art 6f the l^stem 
Roman Bmpire." 

on Mondays throughout the month, at 7.45 p.m., a aeries of 
Psychology. Subject, **Bnglish Poetry." 



NlCOIX & ko\i Co., PRINTBRS, l6 DBY St., NRW YORK. 
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Klondike 



Is not yet accessible by 



TELEPHONE, 

But from Brooklyn 150,000 subscribers may be communicated 
with throughout the Telephone system. 

The PAY STATION renders the sendee available to aU. 

RATE AS LOW A8 S40 PER YEAR. 

Call Contract Dept., 5635 Brooklyn, or address 

THE NEW YORK AND N. J. TELEPHONE CO., 

16 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



I W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYKOItDS GO 

FULTON STREET, COR. WILLIAM, NEW YORK, 



MANT7PACTURSRS OF 



Artists' Oil Colors in Tubes. Prepared Canvas for Oil 
Painting. Academy Boards, Oil Sketching Paper. 

Oils, Varnishes and Mediums, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-color Palntlns:^ 
Pastel Canvas and Pastel Board. Supplies for Oil and Water-color Painting, Pastel 
and Miniature Painting, Charcoal and Crayon Drawing, Sketching, Designing, Etching, 
Modeling, etc. Drawing Materlals» Architects' and Surveyors' Supplies, Drawing 
Papers, Tracing Papers, Tracing Linen, Mounted Drawing Papers, etc. Blue Print 
Papers* Prepared and Unprepared. Fine Swiss Drawing Instruments : a superior 
quality of German, French and other makes. Velvet-finish Rubber Angles and 
Curves, T Squares, Triangles, Drawing Boards. 

DRY COLORS. COLORS IN OIL. FRESCO COLORS, PURE MIXED 

PAINTS. PURE VARNISHES AND BRUSHES. 
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ROLL TOP DESKS. 

Book'teepeis' 

Cylinder and 
Flat Top Desks. 
Chairs, Couches, 

Lounges, Tables. 
Office Furniture of 
Every Description. 

Ill Fulton Street, New York. 

O. W. Cos. Theo. Goldsmith. 



EIMER& Amend, 
CWcais 'irwcai Hppanitiis, 

205, 207, 209 and 211 THIRD AVE., 
Cor, of 18th St,, - - NEW YORK. 

ROT.1 BcrliD 
d platinum. 



and GnniBD Glaai 
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HBHdqn&i'liBii^ foP ^chool ^appGe^ 
PECKHAM,TiTTLE & CO., 

Mannfactiirers and Dealers in 

Blank Books and Stationery. 

"EVERYTHING forthb SCHOOLROOM." 
Correspondence Solicited. 

No. 9 Clinton Place, New York. 

Telephone : 2416 x8th Street. 

CHANDLER'S 

Piano and Music Rooms, 

SCO FULTON STREET. 

THS VERY GW&T PULNOSI 

(Ten ft Pond, Behr Bros, ft Co., H&rshall ft Wendell 

AND OTHER MAKSR8. 

For sale or for rent on the most favorable termau 
Bvery instrument guaranteed to be as r e pres e nted. Alao 
the best selected stock of sheet music in the city, to 
which are added daily accessions from all the leading 
publishers, as Schirmer, Ditson, Novello, Bwer 8l Co., 
fitc.. 9tc. 



Illustrate Your Note-Books. 

\tTH are publishing reproductions of good examples of 
W historic art for the use of teachers and students to 
assist them in illustrating their note-books. These 
illustrations are in half-tones, printed in black ink. 
These reproductions are of great value, not only in the 
study of nistoric art, architecture and ornament, but also 
in the study of literature. 

The following sets of illustrations, together with an 
explanatory sheet for each, are now readv, and others 
win soon follow. Price, per set, 6 cents, including the 

EGYPTIAN. 

Kamac. Hypostyle Hall. 
Middle Columns. 

SeUI. ReUef with Hiero- 
glyphics. 



Map of 

Sphinx and pyramids. 

Temple of 9dibn. 

Plan of Temjde of Bdfon. 




Map of Greece. 
Acropolis with Mount Ly 

oebettus. 
Plan of Acropolis. 



GREEK. 

Parthenon and Thesion. 
P^res from Parthenon 

Priese. 
Carsratides from Erech- 

theion. 



ROMAN. 

Roman Pomm. The Pantheon (exterior). 

Aqueduct of Claudius. *' " (interior). 

Roman Coliseum. ** ** (plan). 

In addition to the above we have many other sub- 
jects. Including Byxantine, Romanesque, Saracenic and 
Gothic styles of architecture, from which a selection may 
be made. 

Correspondence cordially invited. 

Please mention this paper. 

THE PRAN6 EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 



(MWasUigltaSt., 
BOSTON. 



SWastlMiSt. 
NEW YORK 



UlWakMfeAft., 
CHICAQO. 



NEUMANN BROTHERS 



BSTABLISBBD 1 879. 



Library Bookbinders, 

7 E. 16th St, near Fifth Ave. 

NEW YORK. 

CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN THE WORLD I 

THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE 
At a great Reduction from Publiehers' Prices I 

Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return m«<i. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH CATALOGUE PRE9. 

LEGGAT BROTHERS, 

81 CHAMBERS STBEET, 

3d door West of City HaU Park, NEW YORK. 





The Point of a Pencil, 

whether shapely or ugly, matters 
little, so long as it does not break 
or crumble, and the quality is 
smooth and yielding. 

DIXON'S tt." PENCILS 

are noted for their smooth, toueh 
leads that do not break or cmmble. 
They are made in different degrees 
of hardness, suitable for all kinds 
of school work, and are indispen- 
sable in the drawing class. 
Samples worth double the money 
will be sent on receipt of i6 cents 
if you mention this Monthly. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Pratt Institute 



BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Day classes will begin work September 27; evening classes, September 29. 

HIGH SCHOOL — ^A four years' course for both sexes, combining drawings and 
manual work with the usual studies of a high school or academy. Entrance exami- 
nation September 21, and applicants for classes beginning the second half year, 
February 8. 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS— Normal art course ; regular art course, 
including general free hand drawing, cast, life and portrait drawing, oil and water 
color painting, composition, anatomy, sketching, history of art ; also courses in 
architecture, applied design, clay modeling and wood carving. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART— Normal domestic art course ; gen- 
eral course ; sewing ; dressmaking ; millinery ; drawing ; art needlework ; phjrsical 
culture. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE— Normal domestic science 
course ; general course ; household science ; household economy ; emergencies ; 
home nursing and hygiene ; public hygiene ; food economics ; marketing lectures ; 
cookery, preserving and pickling ; waitresses* course ; laundry work. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY— Normal manual 
training course ; drawing and machine design ; applied electricity ; mechanical 
drawing ; physics ; chemistry ; steam and the steam engine ; strength of mater- 
ials ; mechanism ; carpentry ; machine work ; plumbing ; house, sign and fresco 
painting. 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS— Normal kindergarten course- 
mothers* course ; nurses* course ; special courses. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES— New Library Building ; free librarj', 

reading and reference rooms. Classes in library training, including library economy ; 
cataloguing ; literature and languages ; business. 

For further information or for application blanks apply at the general office 
of the institute, Ryerson Street. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 
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LOW ISIHD UDI P IBOST GO. 



■b. 



CAPITAL. $500,000. 
SURPLUS. $400,000. 

Xhia surpluB has accumulated from the succeaaful ad 
ministration of the busineM of the company since its 
OTiganixation in 1884, and has not in any way been created 
by contributions from stockholders. 

IITT9RBST AIXGWHD ON DAII^T BAI^NCBS. 

Checks drawn on t his company are payable through the 
New York Clearins: House. Certificates of deposit will be 
lasued,payable on aemand and bearing interest until paid. 

This company is authorised by charter to act as Trustee. 
Kzecntor, Administrator, Guaraian«Committeeof B^teb 
or Receiver. It is also a legal depository for all Trust 
Funds and for money paid into Court. It acts as Regis- 
trar or Transfer Aeent of stocks and bonds and as 
Tmatees for Railroad and other mortgages. It guaran- 
tees letters of credit issued to travelers, and will do any 
and all other business usually done by Trust Compania 
of responsibility and standing. 



'Watson B. Dickkrican, 

WlI.IX/kM M. INO&AHAM, 

Bbrxva&d Pbtbrs, 
Howard D. Whitb, 
David Barxtbtt, 
Bdw^ard Mbrritt, 
Prakk I«yman, 
Wzi;.x«ZAM C. Rbdfibld. 



David G, Lboobt, 
Seymour L. Hustbd, Jr., 
Jambs W. Cromwbll, 
Prank L. Babbott, 
Thbodorb p. Jackson. 
Gborob Edward Idb, 
John P. Halstbd, 
Sbth L. 



BD^VARD MBRRITT, President. 

DAVID G. LBGGBT, Vice-President. 

PRBDBRICK T. ALDRIDGB, Secretary. 



1\)e U/allabout BapK 



MYRTLE AND 
CLmTON AVESm 

N. Y. 



Cha&lbs M. Bngi<is, 

President, 



Al<ONZO SW)TB, 
Vice-iyesidenL 



Joseph B. Pigot, 

Cashier. 



DIRECTORS: 



I. M. Bon, 
Benjamin P. Blair, 
Charles B. Dingee, 
Charles M. Bnglis, 
John H. Hoefl, 
Jesse Johnson, 
Edwin Ludlam, 



Hermann Lins, 
Wm. H. Male, 
Joseph B. Pigot, 
Lowell M. Palmer, 
Frank Rudd, 
W. Oscar Shadbolt, 
Alonzo Slote, 



Casimir Tag. 



TiaE 



HE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE ""^""^ 

Rb-oroanizbd 1890. 



—OP— 



ARTS AND SCIENCES. 



The Institute contains the following Departments or Societies of Associate Af embers : 



1. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

2. ARCHiCOLOGY. 

3. ARCHITECTURE. 

4. ASTRONOMY. 

5. BOTANY. 

6. CHEMISTRY. 

7. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 



8. ELECTRICITY. 

9. ENGINEERING. 

10. ENTOMOLOGY. 

11. FINE ARTS. 

12. GEOGRAPHY. 

13. GEOLOGY. 

14. LAW. 



15. MATHEMATICS. 

16. MICROSCOPY. 

17. MINERALOGY. 

18. MUSIC. 

19. PAINTING. 

20. PEDAGOGY. 

21. PHILOLOGY. 



22. PHILOSOPHY. 

23. PHOTOGRAPHY. 

24. PHYSICS. 

25. POLITICAL SCIENCE, 

26. PSYCHOLOGY. 

27. SCULPTURE. 

28. ZOOLOGY. 



Courses of Lectures in every Branch of Art, Science, Literature, and History. Sixty 
courses of lectures, and five hundred lectures. 

Collections in each Department of Science -and Art 

Annus! Exhibitions of Collections in Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, Architecture, 
Electricity, etc., by the Departments. 

Public Annlvsrssry Addresses on days of National and Local Interest. 
LIbrsry of the Arts snd Sciences. 23,000 Volumes. 

Season opens Thui^day, September 30th, 

The Initiation Fee is $5.00 and the Annual Dues are $5.00 

A Copy of the Year-Book and the Prospectus of the Institute may be obtained at the office, 
50a Fulton Street, or will be mailed on receipt of postage. Prospectus, 4 cents ; year book, lo 
cents. For further information, address FRANKLIN W. HOOPER, Director. 
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lUPOfiTINQ RETAILEB8. 



MEN'S FURNISHINGS. 

VOUNG Men will find the latest styles 
' in Neckwear, Gloves, Handker- 
chiefs and everything to be seen in a 
thoroughly equipped Men's Furnishing 
Department, near the main entrance. 

Neckwear, Gloves and Men's Wear of 
all kinds receive particular attention in 
our Dyeing and Cleaning Department, 
second Boor, rear. 




BURT'S 



SHOES. 



Is the Standard by which good 
Shoes have been judged the 
past thirty years. Our aim is 
to furnish families with a First- 
class Shoe at reasonable price. 
We cater for Family Trade and 
assure those who patronize us 
that they will find a Burt Shoe 
the cheapest in the end. 

THE BURT SHOE CO. 

Fulton and Hoyt Streets, 
Brooklyn. 



m MOST POPDIIR ARTICLES OF THEIR KIND. 



Hand and Machine Sewing, 
Clark's 0-N-T- Crochet Cotton 

ON SPOOLa. 

Clark's 0-N-T- Darning Cotton 

ON SPOOLS. 

Milward's Helii Needles 
Marshall's Linen Threads. 



ASSETS, $600,000.00, 

As against $400,000 a year ago. 
This is an increase of 50 per 
cent. A substantial proportion 
of this increase was recorded be- 
fore the present revival of busi- 
ness began. In fact, through 
the panic year, and the dull 
years that followed. The Thrift 
made steady and permanent ad- 
vances. No stronger endorse- 
ment of its merit is needed. 
Exceptional facilities are ofiered 
to help in the saving and invest- 
ing of money, and liberal loans 
are made to aid in home-acquir- 
ing, and the removal of mort- 
gages. Write or call for cir- 
cular of information, 

THE THRIFT 

SAVINGS, LOAN AND BUILDING FUND, 

OFFICES : 

307 Ftyereoi> Street, BrooKIyij. 
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THE BEST BOOK 



of Children's Stories in the market. 
That's what many people have 
called 



IN THE CHILD'S WORLD 

Bj Emiur Foui^on. 



A new edition jnst ont. Piftecmth 
thonoaud. There is no better storr 
book for Kindeinrtneis, Primarr 
Teachers, and Mothers, Jnst the 
thing for a 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 



MILTON BRADLEY CO. 

SPRINOFIELD, rtASS. 
new VORK. ATLiUNTA. KANSAS CITY. 



GA/nERAS. 



EUREKA (made by Eastmao Kodak 

Co.) $3.00 

PREKO ¥, z% X ^%, $5.00 gmde, 3.75 
BOSS DMHOf, 4 X 5 Set Focus, $5.00 

grade 3.75 

POCKET KODAKS, . 5.00 

PREHO "0," 4x^, $10.00 grade, 7.50 
PBEKO "C," 4x5, $12.00 grade, 
KODAKS up to 
PREHOS up to 



9.00 
25.00 
50.00 



CompItU Stock ot fHOTOOKAPHIC SUKOfilES 
at prieai that ean't ba beat. 



SciiDveiling, Dam & Bales, 

302 BROADWAY, K. Y. 



BEST AID TO EDUCATION. 



7TOU are anxjous not to 
VI son of wide general 
well as words correctly. 

Yon need in one book of 
complete cjrclopedia with 
sands of things yon have 
the biography of the world's 
dictionary reliable as to 
as well as comprehensive, 
to spend hnndreds of dollars 
reference. Perhaps yon 
wonld be needed to use 
matter. Yon need a new 

STANDARD 

247 EDITORS. 

5,000 CUTS. 

EASY TO COHSULT. 

But Seholan of this and all 
cth%FeiYilii%d lantltacknow- 
Itdgt it to bt 

THE STAMDARD. 



reference the reanmS of a 
accurate pictures of thou- 
never seen, a synopsis of 
great men of alt ages, and a 
spelling and pronundstion 
I^rhapB you cannot afford 
for a collection of books of 
cannot afford the time that 
such a collection. No 
Pnnk & Wagnalls 

DICTIONARY. 

f/«f coLon ntTES. 
pmHTme Exauism. 

BUOI/ie SVPERB. 

Ko txp.nu iparad; coat of 
pMparatho, boforo a book 
irai printod, 

tsm,im. 



PRICE, $12. Sold by WARD i GOW, Lincoln BIdg., Union Sq., New Yorl(. 
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F^J^C^T"! 



ARE STUBBORN 

AND 

UNDENIABLE. 



The men of 
to-day demand 
PROOF in 
everything they 
are asked to 
BELIEVE. 



'i HflROillG M'F'G CO., 

467-469 FULTO^ ST., 

are prepared to prove tbe superior 
excellency of all goods for MEN'S 
wear, bearing their name. 



SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 



Interesting Information 
Aiiout Fine Pictures. 

Critics, connoisseurs, everybody who 
loves art will find much to interest them 
in our new collection of Paintings now 
on exhibition in our art gallery on the 
third floor. 

Every picture is for sale, of course, 
but whether you wish to buy or not 
you're cordially invited to come to see 
and enjoy the display. 

If you wish to buy you'll find so many 
charming subjects that would grace the 
rooms of any home, so modesUy priced 
that even economical folks will find it 
easy to make a selection. 

This is because we sell Pictures, as we 
sell other merchandise, at the lowest 
possible margin of profit. 



THE SINGER MlNUFtCTURING CO. 

S9I FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 



p/Iechanics' Banl^ 

Court Street, Corkeh of Montasu^ 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Capital ai}d Surplus oirer $1,000,000. 



GBORQS W. WHITS, PraiAenl. 

B8KKY N, BRUSH. Vke-Pnaldeot 

CHARI,SS B. WHESLBK. CaAMK 

DIRECTORS. 

8>mDcl Sloan, l*uc Car&ait. 

Daoiel D. Whitney, Jacob Cole, 

Gcorse W. Cbaunce)', JtiiUh B. Voortaee*, 
Janus Raymond, Daniel F. Fmuld, 

Henry N. Bniib, Georse W. White, 

William Baylla, Jacob T. B. LitchfitM 

Jolm D, Snedeker. 

Aceownta of all hinda •ollolted 
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SEA SPELL 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
(1 828- 1 882) 

p\ANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI was an Italian fy parent- 
age, although bom and educated in England, Coming under 
the influence of his father, who was a great student of Dante, 
Rossetti developed an art which was peculiarly imagination, intensi- 
fied by a faithful study of the great Italian masters. All who are 
familiar with the beautiful creations of Rossetti, cannot but love the 
poet-artist who originated them. Sensitive, tender, highly imagina- 
tive, visionary, was this English artist of the Preraphaelite School. 
His whole being, vibrating with the strange ecstasies that possessed 
his soul, found expression in noble themes and cesthetic fancies. His 
is not the art of the modem realist, cold, sedate, accurate ; but rather 
of the poet, dreamy, musical, mysterious, sensuous, enchanting. He 
is the poet of the imagination and of the soul. His figures abound 
in sinuous lines, and revel in luxuriant color. He has caught the 
spirit of the Italian masters and made it a part of his own being. 
Nowhere does he express excessive action; his figures glide as 
though moved by a gentle wind. They are draped in garments 
with graceful, sweeping folds ^ wreathed with flowers. One charm- 
ing type of face, that of his wife, is always present in his pictures. 
A woman with eyes of vague yet irresistible expression ; lips full, 
yet sharply curved in outline ; face with demure, childlike expression, 
framed by heavy waving hair. Such are ''Beata Beatrix, ^^ ^'Lady 
Lilith, " ''The Beloved, '' ''The Daydream, '' "Sea Spell, ' ' and 
others. 
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Composition — Tropical Fruits, 



THB DECORATIVE WORK OF MISS PAMELA COLMAN SMITH. 



IT is an agreeable task to say a 1 
words about Miss Smith's work 



I few 
\ work in 

connection with these illustrations, 
though they speak very clearly for 
themselves. 

Most of the readers of The Monthly 
— certainly those connected with the 
Art Department — are quite familiar 
with her work, and will remember the 
composition called " Our Pets," which 
was among those from Mr. Dow's class 
exhibited last spring. The others have 
been done since her return to her home 
in the Island of Jamaica, and were but 
lately sent from there. It is to be re- 
gretted that her compositions can be 



reproduced here only in black and 
white, as her feeling for color-arrange- 
ment is most unusual, although her 
comprehension of form in line and de- 
sign is equally fine. This last quality 
is obvious to even a casual observer, as 
also the rare gifts of imagination and 
originality. No doubt she has been in- 
fluenced and helped by study of the 
good things in the art world; but she 
seems to have the power of assimilating 
these influences and using them as a 
stimulus in her own growth, not wear- 
ing them like a borrowed garment. 

Doubtless from an academic and con- 
ventional point of view her drawing 
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acteristJcs o£ Miss Smith's work is her 
evident pleasure io its production. Like 
Gallet, she signs her masterpieces 
" Pour Bonheur." They seem not a 
task accomplished, not the outgrowth 
of a desire to appear clever, her main 
impulse is the simple joy of creating: 
the thing. She thus succeeds, very 
naturally, in giving pleasure, which 
certain good authorities <md to be the 
raison d 'ttre of all art 

The humorous side of things, too, is 
in many of her compositions very deli- 
cately and artistically suggested. She 
seems an interested observer of pleas- 
ing follies, and betrays that " there's a 
chiel amang ye takin* notes, and, faith, 
he'll prent it." 



may be severely criticised; but as she 
is still very young, there is time for her 
to develop on that side, as well as on 
others. She will not " arrive " in the 
usual manner. Like most persons of de- 
cided and strong personality, she is im- 
pelled to leave the beatenpathof method, 
and follow the light within herself. It is 
also legitimate to consider drawing as a 
means of expressing emotions and ideas, 
and this result is often obtained by de- 
parting from the photographic repro- 
duction of facts in nature. In this 
sense Miss Smith has certainly travelled 
some distance toward success. The old 
masters were all hanging in the gal- 
leries when Cruikshank achieved a 
measure of distinction with his draw- 
ings. 

One of the most pronounced char- 



Our Peis. 

■AHKLA C. BMIIH.) 
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Miss Smith has 
-written several 
plays to be enacted 
by little paste- 
board figures on a 
miniature stage, 
across which they 
are moved by 
means of grooves 
and strings. One 
of the stage set- 
tings is illustrated 
in this article. 
The scenery and 
stage properties 
are constructed en- 
tirely by herself, 
and are in many 
instances most ef- 
fective and delight- 
ful. 

We at the Pratt Miniafurt Stage Setting. 

Institute have fahbla c. bhitb. 

watched Miss 

Smith's progress with great interest, will give pleasure to a much larger 
and predict that in the future she public. 

I. C. Haskell. 



"When Eartb'A Last Picture Is Painted." 

When earth's last picture is painted, and Ike tubes are twi sled and dried. 
And the oldest colors have faded, and the youngest critic has died. 
We shall rest — and, faith, we shall need it — lie down for an reon or two. 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall set us to work anew ! 

And those who are good shall be happy : they shall sit in a golden chair ; 
They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of comet's hair. 
They shall find real saints to draw from — Magdalene, Peter, and Paul ; 
They shall work for an age at a silting, and never be tired at all.' 

And only the Master shall teach us. and imly the Master shall blame ; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for fame ; 
But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his separate star. 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It, for the God of Things as They Are .' 

Rudyard Kipling. 
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ART SOCIETIES OP NEW YORK. 

FEW persons realize the associated 
effort that is now made in New 
York for the improvement of the Plas- 
tic Arts and the cultivation of public 
taste in this direction There are no 
less than a dozen societies which have 
this as their reason for existence, — all 
working for the common end, but each 
with its special interests. 

The National Academy of Design is 
the oldest of these organizations, and 
dates back to the early part of this 
century. For years it fought the battle 
practically alone, holding its annual ex- 
hibitions of painting, and maintaining 
an art school. Ks history would be the 
history of the development of art in 
America. Its members are painters 
and sculptors. 

The Society of American Artists is in 
a sense an offshoot from the Academy. 
About twenty years ago, some of the 
younger men, returning from their 
studies abroad, felt that their work and 
aims were misunderstood by the older 
men, and so began, in a very small way, 
to hold exhibitions of their own. These 
exhibitions have now become an estab- 
lished art event of the year. 

The Architectural League, organized 
about twelve years ago, is the outgrowth 
of a sketch club. It is one of the most 
active of all the art associations. Im- 
portant as is its annual exhibition of 
architectural design and decorative 
work, its activities by no means end 
with this. It holds monthly meetings 
with discussions and papers upon sub- 
jects of interest to architects, and has 
established prizes for various architect- 
ural competitions. It has a member- 
ship of architects, painters, and sculp- 
tors. 

Two other associations for the ad- 
vancement of architecture are the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects and the Society of Beaux- 
Arts Architects. 

The National Sculpture Society is 
one of the younger organizations, and, 
as its name implies, interests itself in 



sculpture. Its efforts to help sculpture 
are made by holding exhibitions, offer- 
ing competitive prizes, and acting as an 
advisory board for individuals or asso- 
ciations in cases where expert judgment 
is desired. It holds monthly meetings, 
with discussions, papers, etc., and has 
both a professional and non-professional 
membership. 

The object of the Municipal Art So- 
ciety is to decorate with works of art 
municipal buildings, parks, and squares. 
Any one may become a member by pay- 
ing the annual dues of five dollars: and 
the more the better, since it is with 
these dues it does its work. Its first 
achievement was the decoration of the 
Oyer and Terminer Court room, — one 
of the most satisfactory and important 
decorations in the country. At pres- 
ent, it has in hand the erection of a 
monument to the late Richard M. 
Hunt, — the work to be placed on Fifth 
Avenue, opposite the Lenox Library 
building. 

The National Society of Mural Paint- 
ers bears the same relation to the mural 
painters as does the National Sculpture 
Society to the sculptors; while the 
American Water Color Society, as its 
name implies, represents the interests 
of the water-colorists, and holds exhibi- 
tions of water-color paintings and draw- 
ings. 

But the most important of all is, per- 
haps, the association made up of all 
these societies — the Fine Arts Federa- 
tion. The object of this federation is 
to make it possible that the entire artis- 
tic influence of the city may be brought 
to bear at once, and in concert, ** to 
foster and protect the artistic interests 
of the community." 

Of course art is not made by merely 
forming societies, attending committee- 
meetings, serving on juries, and read- 
ing papers; but associated effort on the 
part of artists to cultivate public taste 
for art and to give the public only that 
which is good, is an important work 
which the artists of New York are try- 
ing to achieve. 
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SOME RESULTS OP A SYNTHETIC 
METHOD OF ART INSTRUCTION. 

IN the Pratt Institute 
Monthly for December, 
1896, I showed some ex- 
amples of students' work 
produced under a system 
of art-instructioD whose 
theory and practice are radically differ- 
ent from the prevailing methods of the 
present time. There were simple de- 
signs in straight lines, and also flowers 
and landscapes drawn with brush and 
ink on Japanese paper, or with char- 
coal. The present article will illustrate 
further resnlts of the same system, 
though in this limited space the full 
scope can be in- 
dicated only. The 
examples are taken 
from the work of 
over two hundred 
pupils. This syn- 
thetic method of 
instruction differs 
from the usual ^^^^^ 

modem systems 
(which begin with representation of 
objects, and make it the chief thing), 
in that it requires the exercise of the pu- 
pil's judgment from the very outset, — 
a discrimination between high qualities 
of beauty and ordinary ones. This ex- 
ercise of the judgment is the ever-pres- 
ent and most precious attribute of the 
artist, and of every human being who 
loves and appreciates the Fine Arts. 
The choice of a line or proportion be- 
cause he perceives and feels it to be 
beautiful, is the core and essence of the 
artist's productive effort. But this ex- 
ercise of the power of choice is required 
in but a slight degree in the first stages 
of imitative drawing, or nature-copy- 
ing; the shapes are there, to be put 
down as they are, beautiful or not, and 
the judgment can be used only in de- 
ciding upon relative sizes of areas or 
lengUis of lines, not upon arrangement 

The Initial " I " li dailzned by MiH G. A. Cornell. 



or degrees of beauty. To draw any 
object accurately is certainly a valuable 
attainment; but that the drawing shall 
be a work of art, demands that it pos- 
sess not merely the natural beauty of 
the thing represented, but something 
more — the student's personal interpre- 
tation or idea of that beauty. Not the 
mere object, but the way he sees it, in- 
terests us most. This personal feeling 
for what is fine precedes, underlies, and 
is the master of all the rest in art-study. 
When that is developed, it is an easy 
step to truthful drawing. The problem 
before the art-instructor is how to de- 



Book-Covers. 



velop this perception — how to help those 
who are, in a sense, strangers to Art, 
to appreciate some of its qualities, — to 
feel the difference between the fine and 
the commonplace. It seams absurd to 
adopt the methods of ordinary intellect 
ual study, to try to impart art by tell- 
ing or by means of reading, as if it were 
physics or Latin. One can tell another 
the facts of some science, and he will 
then know them. Not so with art— no 
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amount of telling will affect the stadent 
till his perceptions are aroused and 
made sensitive. Masterpieces of art 

(LILIAS EVAKB,| HTC lOSt On 

people who 
do not know 
how to see, 
whose sense 
of beauty is 
uneducated; 
and it is evi- 
dent that 
merely teach- 
ing them to 
imitate na- 
ture' s forms 
(MRS. D. WILT THOMAS ) J n academic 
ways will not help art-students in this 
particular. Tbe portrayed facts form 
but a small part of the beauty of a 
supreme thing — like Besnard's " Even- 
ing of Life," and no part of that 
wondrous composition of line-music, 
Giotto's tower of Florence. 

In my experience, art- instruction 
must begin by awakening the percep- 
tions of beauty, by causing an exercise 
of choice and judgment, by the effort 
to originate something that is fine, — 
that reflects the personal thought or 
emotion of the student. That is the 
purpose of the simple problems in ele- 
mentary line. The pupil makes seve- 
ral designs, 
chooses the 
best, c o m- 
pares them 
with similar 
things in the 
art of the 
world, and 
is helped to 
perceive the 
style and 
distinction 
of the really 
fine things. 
By continu- 
ally exercis- 
inghis judg- 
ment and 
p ersonal 



IreH Grille. 



Iran Grille. 



feeling, he gains creative ability; and 
when he desires to express bis thoughts 
by representing nature, he has acquired 
a language in which to do it, and his 
eagerness to do it well will lead him 
to draw with enthusiasm. This simple 
beginning underlies Painting, Sculpt- 
ure. Architecture, and Decoration. 

Another distinctive feature of this 
method is its use of Design as a key to 
the higher problems of Art. In modem 
days, schools of Design and schools of 
Painting have been kept apart as if they 
were distinct branches. As a result, 
many students of painting are ignorant 
of the first principles of their art, while 
a proper study of design would have 



given them a sure foundation. Some 
years ago several students of a life- 
class in one of our leading schools told 
me that they were unable to decide 
whether a certain new public building 
is beautiful or not — they had no cri- 
terion, no way of judging ; they did not 
know how to look at it, because they 
had never considered harmonies of line, 
and area, and mass, — those underlying 
ideas of all art; and like many students 
of painting, they would not be able to 
originate the simplest kind of decora- 
tive pattern. The use of Design (and 
by this is not meant the copying of His- 
toric Styles) is a most important ele- 
ment of art education. Its results are 
apparent when the mural decorations 
of Puvts and Besnard are compared 
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with the work of others who merely 
paint pictures on walls. 

This system has another feature 
which differentiates it from the com- 
mon methods, — the medium in which 
its drawings are worked out. If line is 
to be studied for its own sake, and per- 
sonal peculiarity and character may ap- 
pear even in a line, a stroke, or a touch, 
it is obviously necessary to choose the 
most sensitive medium. Japanese 
brushes, ink, and paper answer this 
purpose better than anything yet dis- 
covered. For correcting mistakes, for 
refining, rearranging, and perfecting 
compositions, the delicate and trans- 
parent Japanese paper has no substitute 
^as by the re-tradngs all soiling by 
erasure is avoided. The ink-work is 
closely allied to oil painting, as to ex- 
pressiveness of brush-technique; for 
the best Oriental in ink, and the best 
Occidental in oil, show most markedly 
the same characteristic, viz., the per- 
sonality of the master in every line and 
touch. The brush of Sesshu, the Japa- 
nese, renders the mighty swirl of a 
river as the brush of Besnard paints the 
turbulence of primeval oceans. (It is 
hardly necessary to add that the use of 
these sensitive materials can impart no 
more of a Japanese quality to the draw- 
ings than the use of charcoal can im- 
part a flavor of French art. To copy 
any style or manner is foreign to a sys- 
tem which cultivates from beginning to 



end but one style, 
that of the student 
himself. ) 

Elementary work in 
the treatment of lines 
and areas, eflforts to 
find interesting com- 
binations, and pecu* 
liarities of the brush- 
touch of different 
students, are illustra- 
ted among the ex- 
amples accompanying 
■''*''■ this article :— viz. , the 

straight - line design 
in four variations; the 
book-covers in outline; the curved- 
line flower; the two landscapes with 
the large tree ; and the three composi- 
tions of one landscape Cthe latter a 
specimen of remarkable individuality in 
the brush-touch). The two designs for 
iron grilles, the two stencil friezes, the 
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black-and-white book-cover, and the are by members of the class in Design, 
initial letter, are studies in the arrange- The students are not boimd by any re- 
ment of dark-and-light spots in two strictions as to "conventional" or 
tones. The line-plan precedes the " naturalistic " treatment, and they 
painting-in of the darks; for success study the historic styles as examples of 
depends npon the harmonious relations beauty, not as anything to imitate, 
of sizes — ^upon proportions of areas They take their own personal way 
which determine of expressing 
the quantity of their thoughts, 
light in the de- adapting them 
sign. The foor to the purpose to 
sketches for a which they are 
magazine-i 1 1 u s- to be applied, 
tration of a poem The class in 
are a further step advanced c om - 
in the working- position is repre- 
out of the dark- sented by three 
and-light princi- examples; " Ma- 
ple, the use of rooned," "The 
more than two Haunted House" 
tones. With this <"«- adam empie.) anda cattle piece; 
comes also the — all worked out 
eflEort to apply to a special pur- in a few tones of charcoal — also by the 
pose — to decorate the page. The two sketches of Miss Pamela Colman Smith, 
wall-papers, and the drawing of the which appear in this number of The 
petunia with its accompanying pattern, Monthly. Arthur W. Dow. 
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"Tht Haunted House." 

(HISS JULIA aHBB-HAH.) 



CONCeRNINQ STUDENTS OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL COURSE. 

IT is perhaps not an exaggeration to 
say that personal character is the 
product to a considerable degree of ex- 
ternal circumstances, and that philan- 
thropy as applied to sociological prob- 
lems, is now based upon this truth. 
The work of the Children 's Aid Society, 
which concerns itself with providing 
salutary homes for unfortunate chil- 
dren, may be cited as an illustration; 
while the new D, 0. Mills Hotel in New 
York is the most recent example on a 
large scale. The aim in both cases is 
to elevate individual character through 
and by means of wholesome surround- 
ings. In considering the success of 
former students of Pratt Institute, let 
us think of the proposition conversely 
and reciprocally, as an equation in 
which the individual and the environ- 
ment are interchangeable terms, and 
extend to it so as to include the Art De- 
partment in that phase of its influence 
which embraces the work of students 
who have been connected with the 
Course in Architectural Drawing. 



It is understood that the geographical 
limits of the environment of Pratt In- 
stitute are not to be regarded as coin- 
cident with the territorial area of the 
Greater New York : for the Director of 
the Art Department lectures annually 
upon the History of Art in the great 
Western cities; and, in their turn, stu- 
dents come to us from the far West and 
from the Soutb, as well as fron New 
England and our own neighboring 
States, 

Among these students about whose 
movements we happen to know may be 
mentioned Miss Esther C. Skinner, who 
came to us from Los Angeles, and who, 
when we heard from her recently, had 
a position in an architect' s office in New 
York. Miss Helen Maginnis, after 
graduating, designed and superintended 
the erection of a hospital near her home 
at Zanesville, Ohio. Miss Alice Lip- 
pin cott, who resided in Jacksonville, 
111,, before entering Pratt, completed 
the architectural course, and — wisely 
acquiring a knowledge of stenography 
and bookkeeping — is now a valuable 
assistant in the office of Boring & Til- 
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ton, New York. Miss H. C. Dozier, of 
Atlanta, .Ga.,4tnd Miss Mabel Camp- 
bell, of Pboria, 111., are continuing their 
studies, the one taking advanced prob- 
lems in architectural design at the Bos- 
ton Institute of Technology, and the 
other modelling with the regular art 
classes at Pratt Institute. Miss Cora 
B. Edson, of Binghamton, N. Y., has 
been teaching architectural draughting 
in the Correspondence School at Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

It should be noticed that, while our 
graduates are equipped to enter upon 
practical ofl&ce work, and early to as- 
sume positions of responsibility in con- 
nection with building operations, they 
are encouraged rather, if the object is 
to become skilled in planning, to take 
up advanced work and to study the arts 
allied to architecture. Many do this by 
availing themselves of the advantages 
oflEered by the various courses of the 
Art Department. Others, in addition 
to their office work, have entered the 
competitions held under the auspices of 
the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
and several have won mention in these 
problems. Mr. Arthur G. Smith in 
Mr. Flagg's atelier. Miss Margaret 
McNaughton in Carrfere & Hastings' 
office, and Messrs. Barnet Phillips, Jr., 
and Roy Crosby in Mr. Masqueray's 
studio, are among these earnest work- 
ers. Still others select one of the pro- 
fessional schools, where their training 
at Pratt Institute entitles them to ad- 
vanced standing. Mr. C. L. Otto is 
one of those who entered Columbia, 
while Mr. F. B. Betts and Mr John F. 
Kelly chose the Institute of Technology, 
where as special students they were able 
to take up the problems in architec- 
tural design of the third-year class. 

The allusion to office work need not 
be expanded, because, in the matter of 
environment, one is hampered by re- 
straint, or stimulated by opportunity as 
much in one office as in another. It is 
more pertinent to note where graduates 
have had charge of building operations 
in the freer atmosphere of business and 



professional competition. Mr. Morrell 
Smith, class of '92, who is the earliest- 
graduated student mentioned in this 
paper, has at present under construc- 
tion a large school and numerous private 
residences near Rockaway, L. I. Mr. 
George Bartlett, associated with Mr. 
Flagg, has built a bank at Hartford, 
Conn. Mr. Frank Whiting, who has 
had considerable experience in city 
work, had excellent chances of winning 
the competition for the Tomb of the 
Martyrs at Fort Greene Park, Brooklyn, 
until the offer of MacMonnies' gift to 
the city terminated the project. Mr. 
Fred R. Deremer had erected several 
school buildings on Long Island be- 
fore he entered a new field in Califor- 
nia. His successors in the office at Ja- 
maica are Mr. Cuyler B. Tuthill and 
Mr. John R Higgins. Mr. E. S. Rus- 
ton has been associated with his father 
in Syracuse. Mr. H. V. B. Ditmas has 
been building in Flatbush. The pleas- 
ant duty of Superintendence in the 
suburbs has fallen to the lot of Mr. W. 
E. Green, and to Mr. W. S. Swallow. 
Mr. Wm. W. Tyrie and Mr. Geo. A. 
Chapman have opened an office in 
Ogdensburg, and an office-building and 
several houses are approaching com- 
pletion under their joint care. Mr. 
Frank R. Wallace has been active both 
in designing and in superintending. 

As to the converse of the proposition 
concerning the relation between the 
individual and his environment, it would 
appear that the position of Mr. L. F. 
Bird, in the Department of City Works 
in Brooklyn, affords an interesting and 
hopeful illustration. 

Vincent C. Griffith. 



'Tis a life-long toil till our lump be leaven— 
The better! What's come to perfection per- 
ishes. 
Things learned on earth, we shall practise in 
heaven : 
Works done least rapidly, Art most cherishes. 

Brcwning. 
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ARTISTS* COLONIBS. 

BEGINNING with student days— 
perhaps, indeed, partly because 
of these student days and their associ- 
ations — ^there is a decided tendency 
among artists to flock together. In 
Paris there are certain *' quartiers " 
where the art students live; certain 
restaurants where they dine together. 
About 1889, though there was a small 
group of American, students in the 
Clichy quarter, the great majority 
lived in the Montparnasse quarter. 
At the Caf^ des Arts thirty or thirty- 
five habitually dined together; at Thir- 
ion's, perhaps fifteen or twenty, with 
another group at the '* creamery." 
Here chat and jest, or furious discus- 
sion, were the rule. Everything was 
democratic — alike for rich and poor. 
Of the rich there were precious few. 
And, though these might have gone 
elsewhere and dined more daintily, and 
certainly more wholesomely, they were 
forced to join the rest for company's 
sake ; often (as we learned years after) 
getting something really good to eat 
before arriving. 

One curious fact about these days was 
the ephemeral vogfue of the chosen 
restaurant. The Caf 6 des Arts, crowded 
in '89, is now absolutely unknown. 
Some few pioneers were continually 
trying other places; and perhaps some 
'* Caf6 Utopia " was found, where the 
cooking tasted good forever ! I believe 
an American Students' Club was formed 
soon after that time, and is still in ex- 
istence; and also one for women stu- 
dents. 

It will readily be seen how friend- 
ships must form among men with sim- 
ilar aims thus thrown in company, and 
how they would prefer to continue to- 
gether. And in summer the same 
tendencies prevailed. The new-comer 
asks, not, " Where can I go? " but, 
** Where do you go?" For the sea- 
coast, choice was then divided between 
Staples (near Boulogne), and the vil- 
lages about Concameau, in Brittany. 
Inland, the villages in the Forest of 



Fontainebleau, Barbizon, and others, 
formerly held sway, both because of 
natural beauty and the traditions of the 
Barbizon school. These were being 
supplanted by Givemy, which is still 
popular, and bids fair to remain so as 
long as the Maison Baudy remains un- 
changed; for that is a clean, inviting, 
hospitable inn. In fact, it was largely 
owing to the Baudys that Givemy was 
ever *' settled." The story runs that, 
about 1886, two students travelling 
through the region were attracted by 
the charm of the little village, and 
asked at the Baudys' for lunch, which 
Mme. Baudy hastily prepared, with 
apologies. Tradition hands this lunch 
down as excellent. In conversation 
they learned that Claude Monet lived 
there. They left, to return with their 
trunks and some friends. The Baudys 
recognized the opportunity, enlarging 
their place as needed. A studio or two 
were built. Some strong students went 
there; in fine, Givemy was established. 
It is a place that can be cheerfully rec- 
ommended. 

It should not be forgotten here that 
in those student days all were held to- 
gether by the strongest of ties — ^the per- 
fect community of interest, and would 
naturally band together rather than 
not; whereas later, when the individual 
strife begins, when in the struggle for 
bread, for advancement, for fame, your 
old neighbor of the Caf6 des Arts be- 
comes your competitor, and you his, 
then one would naturally expect the in- 
dividual interests to sunder the group. 
That, of course, is to a great extent the 
case; for we are no longer all in Paris, 
but scattered through many cities. 

Yet is not the old tendency at work? 
Is there not a distinct art " quarter " in 
New York now? The small region 
between Fifty-fifth and Fifty-ninth 
Streets, and the Sixth and Eightii Ave- 
nues, contains several hundred studios. 
There are several summer colonies also. 
East Hampton was at one time a favor- 
ite resort, — ^and some remain there. 
Places near Gloucester, Mass., are pop- 
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ular. A number go to Dublin, N. H. 
Others visit Onteora, N. Y. ; and the 
list might be extended. One delightful 
colony is at Cornish, N. H., a beautiful 
spot in the Connecticut River valley, 
opposite Windsor, Vt. The country is 
a rolling, hilly farming region, with 
plenty of woodland remaining to give 
variety. The peak of Mount Ascutney 
furnishes a beautiful silhouette in the 
sky to the southwest. The artists resid- 
ing here are Augustus St. Gaudens, T. 
W. Dewing, Charles A. Piatt, H. O. 
Walker, Herbert Adams, Stephen Par- 
rish, Kenyon Cox, George de Forest 
Brush, Mrs. W. C. Houston, and the 
writer. There are also several other 
families. Mr. Charles C. Beaman, the 
lawyer, was the first to settle there. 
The rolling pastures furnished admira- 
ble building-sites, each having land 
enough for seclusion. The country is 
distinctly pastoral; the pastures with 
herds and flocks, and the neglected 
orchards, contrasting with the culti- 
vated fields, and these again with the 
various gardens. Numerous springs 
and streams keep the country fresh. 

This, further, promises to become a 
lasting place — from the manner of its 
growth. I mean because each settler 
builds his own house; because of the 
taking root which follows working the 
ground; because of the growth of 
homes, rather than the establishment 
of a resort. 

Henry Prellwitz. 



All Arts are one, howe'er distributed they 

stand ; 
Verse, tone, shape, color, form, are fing^ers on 

one hand. IV. W, Story, 



** Sculpture is particularly good for 
the mind : there is a height and divine 
stillness about it which preaches peace 
to our stormy passions." 

Alfred Tennyson, 



RBMINI5CBNCBS OP MR. CHARLES 

PRATT, 

THE FOUNDER OF PRATT INSTITUTE.* 

I AM very glad to do anything I can 
to help toward a fuller understand- 
ing of the true spirit which Mr. Charles 
Prait put into his great work, the found- 
ing of Pratt Institute. I count it a very 
great privilege, one of pleasure and of 
rare profit, to have been associated with 
Mr. Pratt at a time when he had under 
consideration the organization of the 
various classes. When we consider what 
has been accomplished by Pratt Insti- 
tute ; how far-reaching is its influence, 
and how large is the number of the stu- 
dents who annually gather in its class- 
rooms, it seems hardly possible that ten 
years ago this month only the walls of 
the main building and those of the 
building now occupied by the Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology had 
been erected. Not a room had been 
finished within the walls. Nothing defi- 
nite had been made known to the public 
regarding the courses of study proposed. 
In my frequent interviews with Mr. 
Pratt for several months previous to 
October, 1887, he constantly repeated 
these words: ** Don't say anything 
about this; I do not want people to 
know what I am going to do." It is 
more often the case when a man gives 
a large sum of money for the founding 
of an institution, that a great deal is 
said and written about the matter, and 
when the buildings are completed, dedi- 
cation exercises are held which tend to 
bring more forcibly to the minds of the 
public the beneficent act of the founder. 
It was not so with Pratt Institute. Mr. 
Pratt would permit no advertising. For 
many months he tried in every possible 
way to keep from the public a knowl- 
edge of what he was going to do. In 
October, 1887, it was decided to make 
use of one room on the fourth floor, in 
which was placed a stove for heating 

♦ This address was given by Mr. Walter S. Perry, 
Director of the Department of Pine Arts, on Poun- 
der's Day, October 4, 1807, and is printed here by 
request of the Faculty of Pratt Institute. 
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purposes. The carpenters at this time 
were .working in the other rooms on 
that floor, and partitions had not been 
finished on any other floor of the build- 
ing. A few persons in the immediate 
neighborhood had learned that classes 
in drawing were to be organized, and 
on October 17, 1887, twelve students 
met for instruction. Of this number 
two wished to study architectural draw- 
ing, three or four mechanical drawing, 
and the others freehand drawing and 
design. Mr. Pratt had often been 
laughed at by persons who had heard 
that he was about to found an industrial 
school ; for, as they told him, he would 
never be able to fill the great buildings. 
Therefore, on the following morning 
when he came to my office and asked 
how many students had been present, I 
felt a little hesitancy in informing him 
of the facts, for fear that he might be 
disappointed. My answer was, "We 
had twelve students, Mr. Pratt. " I can 
see now the bright expression which 
lighted up his face, and the merry 
twinkle of his eye, and feel the warm 
pressure of his hand as he said with 
great enthusiasm, " Why, that's first- 
rate, isn't it? Twelve are enough. We 
do not want any more than that, do we? 
If we can take care of the twelve and 
do just right by them, there may be 
thirteen next week; and if we do the 
right thing by the thirteen, we may 
have fourteen the following week, and 
that's the way to make a success of this 
thing. It is so much better, * ' he added, 
'* to be prepared for, and to do the best 
by a few, than to advertise the Institute, 
get a large number here, and not be 
able to do the right thing by all. ' ' This 
policy of Mr. Pratt has directed the 
organization and development of all 
lines of work and courses of study, and 
that little beginning in Room 43, on 
that October morning, was the begin- 
ning which has led to the many day 
classes now in operation throughout 
this great institution. 

After this very limited explanation 
of the way in which the day classes of 



Pratt Institute were started, it may be 
of interest to say a few words about the 
opening of the evening classes. The 
room now known as the General Office 
was without finish and bare of furniture 
when Mr. Frederic B. Pratt, Mrs. Ban- 
croft (then Miss Healy), and myself for 
two evenings sat at a small table upon 
which stood a kerosene lamp, — prepared 
to answer any questions that might be 
asked by the few strangers who, either 
from curiosity or personal interest, 
might call to learn why the buildings 
had been erected. It may be imagined 
that the kerosene lamp did not give a 
very brilliant light in that large bare 
room. However, one young man soon 
ventured in and inquired whether we 
intended to teach mechanical drawing? 
We replied *' Yes," and immediately 
took his name, saying that we would 
notify him at the time of the organiza- 
tion of the class. Another came in and 
asked if we intended to give lessons in 
shorthand. We replied that we thought 
we should. It was too early in the his- 
tory of the institution to be very posi- 
tive about anything. The next morn- 
ing Mr. Pratt was informed that one 
applicant called for stenography. 
••Well," he exclaimed, "I had not 
thought of starting a class in stenog- 
raphy, but if there is one applicant 
now, there are likely to be more, and I 
think it would be well to consider it." 
A short time afterward he announced 
that he had made arrangements with 
Mr. Heffley to open a class in stenog- 
raphy when other classes should be 
formed. From that small beginning 
has developed the Department of Com- 
merce, now known as the Heffley School 
of Commerce. 

But it was not till January, i888, that 
Mr. Pratt for one evening opened some 
of the rooms of the main building for 
the inspection of any who might have 
learned that this was to be an educa- 
tional institution. Sixty to seventy-five 
young people wandered about the fourth 
floor. Mr. Pratt was present. He grew 
enthusiastic at the prospects, and, com- 
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ing to me, said, ** Now, we have a few 
people here. You just get them into 
one of the rooms and tell them what we 
are going to do." ** Well," I replied, 
•* this will be a pretty difficult matter, 
Mr. Pratt. You have had under con- 
sideration a great many schemes; and 
presenting new ones as you do every 
day, it will be difficult indeed to tell 
these people on the spur of the mo- 
ment, which you intend to carry out." 
• * Never mind,' ' he said, ** just get them 
together in one room and tell them 
something." So they were called into 
one room, and as far as was possible, 
they were told briefly the purpose for 
which the building had been erected, 
and the lines of work it was proposed 
to carry out. It was announced that 
evening classes in drawing were im- 
mediately to be organized, followed by 
instruction in other subjects. We then 
requested all who wished to join such 
classes to enroll their names. A few 
evenings later, the classes began work. 
The young people now in the High 
School Department may be interested 
to know how that department was 
created. From the first, it seemed very 
desirable that there should be a regular 
academic course with manual training, 
covering three or four years. There 
were but few manual-training schools 
then in the country, and only one for 
girls. The matter was often presented 
to Mr. Pratt, but he did not regard it 
favorably, fearing, as he said, that he 
should not be able to do all that he 
would wish by a large number of stu- 
dents, if the rooms were occupied daily 
by students taking such extended 
courses. But to illustrate Mr. Pratt's 
readiness to consider and to give much 
thought to any proposition, I will relate 
a little incident. I well remember go- 
ing to his house early one morning. In 
his quick way he said, ** Now we must 
talk fast, — I have only a little time, and 
I must go to New York soon." The 
proposition to establish a High-School 
course soon engaged his attention. He 
became so much interested in it that at 



eleven o'clock he telephoned to New 
York that he would not go over that 
day. It was eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing when I called, and it was eight 
o* clock in the evening when I left his 
house. All day long Mr. Pratt had 
been considering that High - School 
problem, and the many questions in- 
volved in this new scheme of work for 
Pratt Institute. Still, he was not quite 
ready to open such a department. How- 
ever, the few young men in the classes 
for architectural and mechanical draw- 
ing, were advised to spend a longer 
time daily at the Institute, and to study 
mathematics, together with two or three 
other subjects included in a regular 
high-school course. From this begin- 
ning the High School was evolved. 

I might enlarge upon the develop- 
ment of the school, and tell you that 
Mr. Pratt became so deeply interested 
that he realized its need for a building 
of its own to take the place of the few 
rooms which it occupied in the main 
building. Returning from his New 
York office early one afternoon, Mr. 
Pratt called me out of the Assembly 
Hall, where a lecture was in progress, 
and walking to one of the windows in 
the Science and Technology building, 
he began to talk about the lot of land 
where the present High School build- 
ing now stands. Then and there he 
decided to tear down the wooden houses 
which occupied that area, with the idea 
of constructing a building suitable for 
** those young people." The complet- 
ing of the plans for this building was 
one of the last things to which he gave 
attention before his death. 

We now have a fine public library, 
one of which the Institute and the City 
of Brooklyn may well be proud. Mr. 
Pratt first had in mind the establish- 
ment of a small library solely for the 
use of the students. He was often 
urged by those interested to make it a 
public library if possible. He hesitated 
for some time; finally one morning, 
while standing by the door of what is 
now the reception room of the Kinder- 
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garten Department, he exclaimed en- 
thusiastically, * ' I have done it ! I have 
done it!" *' Done what, Mr. Pratt?" I 
asked. *' I have decided to found a 
free public library, and to open its doors 
to all who may wish to come." As a 
result we have the present magnifi- 
cently-equipped library, in which every- 
thing is done to aid students and the 
public in pursuit of knowledge. 

Mr. Pratt was intensely interested in 
doing everything possible for women. 
For them he provided the Departments 
of Domestic Art and Domestic Science 
(first called the Woman's Department), 
and later established the Kindergarten 
Department. He also gave much 
thought to the courses of study afford- 
ing men a practical trainin|f for the pur- 
suit of trades, and organized the De- 
partment of Mechanic Arts, which has 
developed into the present Department 
of Science and Technology. I might 
recount many incidents of his thought- 
ful kindness in these particulars as illus- 
trated in the formation of various 
classes, but my time is limited, and I 
must leave it to others. 

Mr. Pratt's main thought was to give 
every one a chance. To this end he 
desired to have courses of study out- 
lined to meet the respective needs of 
those who could give a number of years 
to study; of those who could give but a 
limited time; and of those who were 
employed during the day, and could at- 
tend only an evening session. He often 
said, " I feel that I shall not be doing 
all that I would wish and ought to do, 
unless I help at least three thousand 
people a year toward an education. 
And," he would always add in a sup- 
pressed tone of voice, " I do not know 
that I ought to put it so high — but I 
should like to make it four thousand in- 
stead of three thousand. Do you think 
that is too much?" And yet he lived 
to see the enrollment nearly reach the 
larger number. 

What did Mr. Pratt expect in return 
for all this? He realized fully that 
many persons would misjudge him ; that 



many would be so blind that they could 
not see that the expenses of the Insti- 
tute would be far in excess of tuition; 
that they would call it a " money-mak- 
ing scheme;" and that many would 
criticise unjustly. But he sought not 
for thanks; the help which he gave, he 
wished transferred to others. When a 
student approached him and said, " I 
want to thank you, Mr. Pratt, for what 
you have done for me," he always re- 
plied, ** Well, now, that's good, but if 
you have been helped just pass it along 
and help the other fellow." In these 
words, •* Help the Other Fellow," was 
originated one of those mottoes of the 
Institute with which we are all so fa- 
miliar. 

Out of this thought of progressive 
helpfulness first grew the Art Stu- 
dents' Fund Association, which has al- 
ready raised one thousand dollars; the 
interest is now used in scholarships for 
the payment of tuition. Out of it grew 
also the Neighborship Association with 
its various Departmental Chapters. As 
students have gone out from the Insti- 
tute, they have carried with them this 
spirit of helpfulness, and its influence 
has spread throughout the country — as 
our students are scattered all over the 
United States. 

I shall never forget the sincerity with 
which Mr. Pratt expressed himself one 
day, as he said, '' I have heard some- 
thing to-day which impressed me very 
much. A man said to me, * I came to 
New York a poor boy without educa- 
tion. I attended the classes at Cooper 
Union, and the help I gained there en- 
abled me to improve my position. One 
thing led to another, until I feel to-day 
that for the many things which I have 
enjoyed in this life, and the things 
whidi my wife and family enjoy, I am 
indebted to Mr. Peter Cooper, and I 
thank his name every day from the bot- 
tom of my heart.' If," said Mr. Pratt, 
" one person, if only one, can say this 
to me, or can say it to any member of 
my family after I am gone, and speak 
with the sincerity of that man, I feel 
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that I shall be amply repaid for all that 
I have done.** 

There may be some present in this 
Assembly Hall to-day who were pres- 
ent that first Founder's Day, October 
2, 1888. That day will not soon be for- 
gotten. Mr. Pratt asked no one to come 
here to assist him. He did not invite 
any clergyman to officiate. He alone 
came to this platform ; and, after read- 
ing a chapter from the Bible, he closed 
the Book and asked in prayer that the 
blessing of God might follow the work 
of Pratt Institute. Then, addressing 
the students and instructors, he said, 
" I have asked no one to attend the ex- 
ercises this morning. I want just the 
family, so to speak; I wish to talk with 
you and feel that no strangers are pres- 
ent. " Will those who heard the address 
which followed ever forget it? One of 
the Directors now present, who, up to 
that time had seen but little of Mr. 
Pratt, said to me, at the close of the ex- 
ercises, ** If I live to be a hundred years 
old, I never expect to hear words that 
shall come so directly from a man's 
heart as the words of Mr. Pratt this 
morning, uttered as they were with such 
homely eloquence that their truths sink 
into the deepest recesses of one's na- 
ture." 

During the exercises of another 
Founder's Day, Mr. Pratt was almost 
tempted to tell how much he had given 
for the founding of Pratt Institute. As 
he was speaking he suddenly stopped 
and exclaimed, " Why should I tell what 
I have given in money? — the giving 
which counts is the giving of one's 
self." And if ever a man gave himself 
for the good of a cause, that man was 
Charles Pratt 

During the spring of 1891, Mr. Pratt 
spent two or three mornings each week 
in posing for a portrait bust in the studio 
of Mr. Herbert Adams. One morning, 
that of May 4, he entered the studio for 
the last time, apparently in perfect 
health. ** Well, Mr. Adams," he said, 
'• everybody seems pretty well satisfied, 
and if you say so, we will call it fin- 



ished." Bidding good-bye to his 
daughter and others then in the studio, 
he went to his New York office — ^never 
to return. 

I am not here this morning to give 
an account of the days which followed, 
or to tell you of the shock which his 
sudden death occasioned among the in- 
structors and students of this Institute. 
The students soon felt that they must 
do something which should stand as a 
memorial to this great benefactor whom 
they had learned to love and to revere. 
It was suggested that the bust which 
had just been completed be cast in 
bronze, and that money be raised to 
cover the expense outside of Mr. 
Adams's services, which were freely 
given. It was impossible to state defi- 
nitely how much the bust would cost. 
The students contributed whatever they 
chose, no one knowing how much the 
others gave. It was purely a gift of 
love. The amount required was five 
hundred dollars, and singularly enough 
the amount contributed was five hun- 
dred dollars and eighty-nine cents. 
Later it was found that the bills 
amounted to four hundred and eighty- 
nine dollars. To the sum left over 
were added later contributions, and the 
interest on this small sum is used each 
year in furnishing flowers for Founder's 
Day. 

Is it an easy matter to give money for 
the founding of an institution like Pratt 
Institute ? Only those who were closely 
associated with Mr. Pratt and with the 
members of his family who are now car- 
rying on the work, can realize the great 
burden of such an undertaking, and the 
many perplexing problems involved. 
What have they done to whom fell the 
responsibility of conducting the work of 
Pratt Institute? I question whether I 
ought to make a statement of a matter 
which now comes to my mind, and which 
may be too personal, and yet perhaps I 
may be forgiven if I say to you here this 
morning that, after the funeral services 
the eldest son, Mr. Charles M. Pratt, 
the honored President of the Board of 
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Trustees (now absent in Europe on ac- 
count of lU-health brought on by exces- 
sive care), came to my office and said, 
** You know possibly better than we 
just what my father wished to carry out 
in the Institute, and we should like to 
have you note down everything that oc- 
curs to you ; for, as far as possible, we 
intend to carry out every known wish 
that he ever expressed." 

No one who is familiar with Pratt In- 
stitute can question for one moment the 
earnest fulfilment of the wishes of the 
late Founder as they are carried out by 
Mr. Charles M. Pratt, President, and 
Mr. Frederic B. Pratt, Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees. 

All honor to Charles Pratt, the foun- 
der of Pratt Institute! all honor to 
those who have so nobly conducted the 
work which he left for them to do ! 

Fellow-students — for we are all stu- 
dents in Pratt Institute — let us this year 
in all our work remember the spirit 
which Mr. Pratt put into this institu- 
tion, and ever keep in mind the two 
mottoes which have been so woven into 
the work: '* Help the Other Fellow," 
and ** The Giving which Counts is the 
Giving of One's Self." 
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AT QIVERNY. 

WHEN I first saw the French coun- 
try at Giverny, it seemed so 
queer and strange, and above all so 
wonderfully beautiful, that the first im- 
pression still lasts ; so that whenever I 
think of France that is the way I always 
see it. 

The village is on the road from Paris 
to Rouen, in the lovely Seine valley, 
between the hills that rise on either 
side. A long winding road is bordered 
with plastered houses, whose lichen- 
covered, red-tiled roofs gleam opales- 
cent red and green in sunlight, or look 
like faded mauve velvet in the shadow. 
High walls surround piqturesque gar- 
dens; and long hillsides, checkered with 
patches of different vegetable growths, 



slope down to low flat meadows through 
which runs the river Epte, bordered 
with stunted willows. Trees are loaded 
with fragrant bloom, and poppies and 
violets are everywhere. Peasants who 
are your friends call a greeting as they 
sit or lie on the grass beside their graz- 
ing cattle, or drive their great Norman 
horses, made picturesque by high blue 
fur-trimmed collars. 

Here the beautiful days come and go, 
—each changing season, each hour, 
more full of fascination than the last. 

The artists who used to go to Giverny 
year after year were, of course, a great 
attraction to the art-student. There it 
was that Theodore Robinson painted 
• many of his most charming pictures, 
and there is Monet's home. 

Monet himself was the chief object of 
interest in the place, although he always 
looked very forbidding and would have 
nothing to do with the students. While 
he took no notice of them, they all knew 
his whereabouts, and many were the 
little schemes to make his acquaintance. 
It took a very innocent new-comer to 
dare to stop and watch him as he painted 
by the roadside ; and even then success 
was seldom, for as that head turned 
slowly round and those compelling eyes 
regarded the intruder, he found himself 
moving slowly past, when Monet would 
go to work again. Yet among us all 
we kept track of what he was doing ; 
and the day he threw his picture into 
the river in disgust, it was not long be- 
fore that stream was patrolled by young 
Americans looking for the treasure. 

Monet is often visited by the ** big 
men," and once, so the story goes, his 
guest was that little '* big'' man who 
is almost as celebrated for his witty sar- 
casms as for his painting. Very early 
the first morning there was a terrible 
ringing of the bell in the guest's room, 
and the servants rushed there thinking 
the little ** big" man must be in a fit 
at the very least. *' Run for your 
master, quick," cried he, "the land- 
scape isn' t all red and blue spots and 
yellow wriggles," 
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This is Givemy as it was the first 
time I was there. A few years later I 
went back, and although it was cer- 
tainly as beautiful, there was a differ- 
ence. The English, with their tea-pots 
and their rum-and-water, had taken 
possession, and for me had changed it 
all. But I am thankful to have known 
it when I did, and to have received that 
impression which I shall never forget. 

Guy Rose. 




An Art Calendar for 1898 is pro- 
jected by the Institute, in case a suffi- 
cient demand for it shall be expressed 
in the shape of orders. It will consist 
of twelve of the best art supplements 
that have appeared in The Monthly 
previous to the current volume (accom- 
panied by the necessary calendar card), 
so arranged as to admit of the detach- 
ment of the pictures for framing. It 
will be mounted on rings for hanging, 
and the price will be fifteen cents. 
Orders may be left for it at the Library 
office or Reading-room, and by students 
of the Institute in their own depart- 
ments. 

Seven years ago last June the mem- 
bers of the first Normal Art Class of 
Pratt Institute received their diplomas 
from the hand of Mr. Charles Pratt. 
This diploma, then as now, stands for 
the completion of a certain course of 
study which embodies foundation prin- 
ciples of art, but in the very nature of 
the work represents only the beginning 
of a lifelong study. This preparation 
develops self-reliance and individual 
judgment, and enables students, when 
placed in positions of responsibility, to 
think for themselves and adapt prin- 
ciples in a way to meet existing con- 
ditions. Last summer competitive ex- 



aminations were given in New York 
for the purpose of securing teachers of 
drawing for the New- York Public 
Schools. From the large number of 
competing candidates from various art 
schools, twelve students from the Nor- 
mal Art Classes of Pratt Institute were 
among those who successfully passed 
the examination and were elected to 
fill these positions. Of this number 
eight took the diploma for completion 
of the course in June, 1897. Altogether 
twenty-seven students since last June 
have secured positions, either as teach- 
ers or supervisors of drawing. The 
following is a list of these appoint- 
ments : 

Miss Anna Bennett, Teacher of Drawing, 
Plainfield. N. J. 

Miss Anna (5. Blenker, Teacher of Drawing 
in Girls' High School. New York 

Miss Mary E. Chamberlain, Teacher of 
Drawinji:, Dixon, III. 

Mrs. Catherine K. Conch, Teacher of Draw- 
ing, Amherst, Mass. 

Mrs. Katharine DeForest, Teacher of Draw- 
ing in Public Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Alice Eppler, Teacher of Drawing in 
Public Schools, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Miss Mary E. "EUermeyer. Teacher of Draw- 
ing in Public Schools, Pittsburg, Mass. 

Miss Sally E. Field, Teacher of Drawing in 
New York Public Schools. 

Miss Bertha Hull, Teacher of Drawing, State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Miss Virginia M Jackson, Teacher of Draw- 
ing, Jackson, Mich. 

Miss Jennie Macdonald, Teacher of Draw- 
ing, New York Public Schools. 

Miss Lillian Macclinchey, Teacher of Draw- 
ing, New York Public Schools. 

Miss Sarah MacNair, Teacher of Drawing 
and Manual Training, in School for the Dear, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. James E. McBumey, Instructor in 
Drawing, Chestnut Hill Academy, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa. 

Miss Pearl Pond, Assistant Instructor in 
evening classes in Clay Modeling, Pratt In- 
stitute. 

Miss Abby Park Reed. Teacher of Drawing, 
New York Public Schools. 

Miss Bertha Shepard, Teacher of Drawing, 
Stamford, Conn. 

Miss Eliza Richardson, with the Prang Edu- 
cational Company. Boston, Mass. 

Miss Adaline Mills, Teacher of Drawing. 
Chicago Public Schools. 

Miss Lou S. Ward, Teacher of Drawing, 
Pulaski, N. Y. 
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Miss Margaret Sweet, Teacher of Drawing, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Miss Estelle Potter, Teacher of Drawing, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Miss Mary Stewart, Teacher of Drawing 
and Music in Public Schools, Wellsville, Ohio. 

Miss E^ith Taylor, Teacher of Drawing, 
New York Public Schools. 

Miss Ida Teed, Teacher of Drawing, New 
York Public Schools. 

Mrs. Helena J. Torrey, Teacher of Drawing. 
Union Springs, N. V. 

Miss urace L. Wright, Teacher of Drawing, 
New York Public Schools. 

The following graduates of the Pratt 
Normal Classes have recently left 
former positions to take new ones : 

Miss Frances Ransom, formerly Supervisor 
of Drawing at East Saginaw, Mien., now 
Teacher of Drawing, New York Public Schools. 

Miss Lillian Burdon, formerly Teacher of 
Drawing in the Truant School of Brooklyn, 
now Teacher of Drawing, New York Public 
Schools. 

Miss Margaret Miller, formerly Teacher of 
Drawing at Stamford. Conn., now Teacher of 
Drawing, New York Public Schools. 

Miss Jessie Kellogg, formerly at Jamaica, 
Long Island, now Teacher of Drawing, New 
York Public Schools. 

Miss Anna S. Fisher, of the Normal 
Art Class of '95, has returned to Brook- 
lyn and will open a class for instruction 
in water color. Miss Fisher will also 
continue her studies at Pratt Institute 
during the year. 

The new tower for the City Hall of 
Brooklyn, and the alterations, are com- 
pleted. They form a work creditable 
to Messrs. Vincent (of Pratt Institute) 
& Stoughton, the architects tmder 
whose supervision it was done, even 
though circumstances have compelled 
a considerable curtailment of their 
original plans. 

Miss Lillian V. Joyce, a graduate 
from the Design Class of '92, received 
the silver medal of the Cotton States 
and International Exposition at Atlanta, 
Ga., for an exhibit of designs for India 
silks and other printed fabrics. Mi^s 
Joyce was for two years after her grad- 
uation employed as a designer by Henri 
Chegnay & Co., silk-printers of Brook- 
lyn, and is at present taking the Normal 
Art Course in the Department of Fine 
Arts. 



The students of the Art-needlework 
section of the Department of Domestic 
Art have started upon the year's course 
with much enthusiasm. The morning 
class is a large one, and seems to enter 
heartily into the spirit of the work. 
They are anticipating a visit to the Met- 
ropolitan Art Museum, to which Miss 
Stocking has kindly consented to take 
them. For the afternoon class, there 
were more applicants than could be ac- 
commodated. This class had the pleas- 
ure of seeing some of the work sent 
here to be sold for the benefit of the 
Armenian widows. Mrs. Shepard, who 
has done so much for these poor women, 
was for a year a student in this Depart- 
ment, and received from Miss Stocking 
special instruction in design and stitch- 
ery. 

In order to assist in bringing about 
a change in methods of work, Miss Frie- 
bus and several of the morning students 
have taken charge of the Embroidery 
Class at the Y. W. C. A. for the winter. 

Miss Harriet Howell, of the '94 
Sewing and Dressmaking Class, writes 
from Manhattan, Kan., that her work 
as Superintendent of these branches in 
the Kansas Agricultural College is open- 
ing well, and that although a new un- 
dertaking in that vicinity, it promises 
good results. 

Cards are received announcing the 
opening of millinery parlors in Albany 
by the Misses Ding, Institute students 
of the class of '96. 

The regular meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Kindergarten Union was held Oc- 
tober 9 ; the members were divided into 
five chapters to study and make reports 
on their respective subjects, viz., Liter- 
ature, Art, Science, Current Events, 
and Games. The Science Section, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Langzettel, 
will give a report at the next meeting 
of the Union. 

Miss Florence Pray opened a private 
kindergarten in Bensonhurst on No- 
vember 8. 

On October 22, the members of the 
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Junior Class in the Kindergarten De- 
partment received the following mes- 
sages, wrapped mysteriously in black 
and white: (If you are wise, you will 
read each line backward. ) 

HAIL all! 

troable and toil, doable, Double 

bubble cauldron and bum Fire 

time *tis, time 'tis, cries Harper 

'99 of class the That 

'98 to respects Paid 

fate of decree the is This: — 

sun the of setting After 

done burly's hurly the When, 

fair whether or foul Whether 

air the be misty if Or 

Hallowe'en of clock o* Eight 

seen be face your let must You 

heart your grieve and eyes your Show, 

depart may you length at E'er 

trouble powerful of charm a And 

bubble and boil will froth a Like 

verse in be answer your Let 

curse fearful a fall may Else. 

up wound charm's the ! Peace. 

October 29. 

On November 4 occurred the Annual 
Meeting of the Brooklyn Free Kinder- 
garten Society. The new officers for 

the coming year are as follows : 

President^ Dr. Samuel Eliot, pastor of the 
Church of (Our) Saviour. 

First Vice-President^ Mrs. Ellen T. Brock- 
way. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. E. M. Shepard. 

Secretary y Professor George Whicher. 

Treasurer, Mr. F. B. Pratt. 

Chairman of the General Committee^ the 
Rev. J. Coleman Adams. 

Under the retiring President, Mr. 
Frank L. Babbott, the Society began 
and developed its work. His interest 
has not been given, however, to the 
Mission kindergartens alone, but to the 
introduction of kindergartens into the 
public schools as well. Much has been 
accomplished under his leadership and 
all those who have been associated with 
him will long appreciate and acknowl- 
edge his hand in the bringing about of 
one of the most radical educational 
movements of the age. 

The Society also held a reception at 
the Pouch Mansion on November 10. 
The speaker of the evening was Pro- 
fessor Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., 



of Columbia University. Mr. Frank L. 
Babbott, Miss M. H. Waterman, Miss 
Fanniebelle Curtis, and Mrs. Ada M. 
Locke spoke in regard to what has been 
accomplished in the city since the kin- 
dergarten idea first appeared in Brook- 
lyn. 

Miss Eleanor H. Frick (Library 
Class of *95), who has been an efficient 
assistant in the Circulating Department 
of our Library for the past two years, 
has resigned her position to accept that 
of librarian of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, in New York. Miss 
Frick takes with her the kindest wishes 
of all who have been associated with 
her here. 

Miss Lilian Walton (Class of '97), 
who has been employed during the sum- 
mer at the New York Society Library, 
has accepted the position left vacant by 
Miss Frick's resignation. 

Miss Lillie C. House (Class of '94) 
is temporarily employed in cataloguing 
the library of the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
in New York. 

The Graduates* Association of the 
Pratt Institute Library School gave an 
informal reception to the present Li- 
brary Class on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 9, in the Class-rooms of the Li- 
brary Building. About sixty-five of the 
graduates were present. This reception 
proved to be one of the most enjoyable 
entertainments ever given at the Li- 
brary. 

The Library is the recipient of a gift 
from Mr. Charles M. Pratt, — a copy in 
bronze of Barye's *' Combat of the 
Lapith and the Centaur," which has 
been placed in the entrance hall. A 
description of this group written by M. 
Gustave Planche has been copied and 
posted on the bulletin-board near the 
bronze. 
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IT has pleased God that children should 
play; play is at once the joy and the 
development which are their birthright. 
We, who are but larger children, have 
the same right to joy and to develop- 
ment; and for us these things exist to 
a high degree in Beauty. The life that 
knows nothing of Beauty is joyless; the 
life that knows nothing of Art is unde- 
veloped in certain most precious fac- 
ulties: since in Art we find Beauty, 
and are helped to recognize it in Nature, 
as well as in its own creations. 

Consider the barren, blank, appalling 
desert in which so many human beings 
grow up! Either it is " the endless 
meal of brick " that makes our cities 
hideous; or it is a void created by the 
blindness (like that of undeveloped 
animals) that holds the eyes of so many 
who dwell amid the loveliness of Nature 
and take no thought of it. You recall 
the farmer who ** couldn't see what city 
folks wanted of them pesky hills!*' — 
You think of the lives lived out among 
ugly streets, ugly buildings, ugly furni- 
ture, ugly utensils, ugly raiment. And 
then you think perhaps of beings un- 
public-schooled, un-newspapered, un- 
civilized (?) who yet, in certain hidden 
nooks of England or the Continent, 
have seen in all their lives nothing 
really unbeautif ul, and whose look and 
voice and whole being bear a reflected 
charm. Their flower-clad homes — their 
graceful, purely-tinted raiment — their 
household pottery, wrought, however 
cheaply, yet by one who worked with 
joy in his design — all make the burden 
of life an easier thing to bear, and lift 
the spirit to higher levels. And think- 
ing of these things, we bless Heaven 
for every attempt to bring Art among 
the people, whether in these intimate 
and simple aspects, or in its glorious 
works set on high in dome and tower 
and painting and statue, to enter into 
the life of all who see. Whether in the 



School of Art, or in the glorifying of 
the Crafts, or in the work of the public 
schools, or in the watchful guardianship 
of our public places, may Beauty, true 
sister of Joy, and daughter of the Divine, 
be set f orUi to the blessing and uplift- 
ing and comforting of the life made fair 
by Heaven, though sore disfigured by 
man! 
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Hlffh School 

THE first great event in each High- 
School year is the annual election. 
Throughout the month of October, Mr. 
William A. McAndrew, Director of the 
School, made daily references to the 
lesson of the season. He gave a series 
of five-minute addresses at the opening 
of the school in the Assembly Hall, 
tracing the rise of governmental insti- 
tutions and the various changes involv- 
ing monarchies, oligarchies, and democ- 
racies since civilization began. As the 
outside world held primaries, the sig- 
nificance of the term was explained; 
the purpose of such gatherings was 
made clear; and then the students of 
the School, grouped variously according 
to their political leanings, held their 
own primaries and elected their dele- 
gates for the nominating conventions. 
These conventions were held in due 
season, but only two tickets, the regu- 
lar Republican and the Citizens' Union, 
were put in the field. The few Demo- 
crats of a year ago were not to be found. 
Two campaign committees arranged for 
mass-meetings. The students had 
properly registered in their various 
districts, and the High-School mimeo- 
graph printed the official tickets with 
circles and emblems all complete. 

At half- past one on November i, the 
School met in the Assembly Hall, where 
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many of the visitors and students found 
standing-room only. 

After Mr. McAndrew's introductory 
remarks upon the duty of the School 
toward educating the citizen, cuts were 
drawn to decide which party should fire 
the first gun of the campaign. The 
regular Republicans received the open- 
ing place. Raymond Nutting took the 
chair and introduced " the Hon." Roy 
S. Wallace, who delivered a scholarly, 
forceful, and enthusiastic appeal for the 
support of the Grand Old Party, Fred- 
erick N. Whitley followed with a call to 
voters to rally round Clarence A. Clough, 
the party candidate for President of the 
Borough of Brooklyn. Then Clough 
himself defended General Tracy, in a 
really powerful speech. The campaign 
closed with a song for ' ' Tracy the tried 
and true,' ' which was somewhat marred 
in effect by the voices of a party of the 
opposition who sang a Seth Low song 
to the same air. 

Parrar Tilney then took the chair and 
opened the Citizens' Union side. He 
introduced Maybell Perry, a pleasing 
speaker, who delighted the majority of 
her audience. David Seaman came 
next, speaking in behalf of Rodney 
Chipp, his candidate for President of 
the Borough. Robert Binkerd closed 
the speeches, in a splendid arraignment 
of bossism. The audience by this time 
had reached a height of political noisi- 
ness, very trying to speaker and chair- 
man. It found vent in a song with the 
refrain, ' ' Low, Low, Low, hurrah for 
Low, boys!" Each syllable was a roar. 
There has been no such noise in Assem- 
bly Hall since it was built. The gentle 
embroiderers on the floor above stopped 
their ears and shuddered; the daintily- 
capped cookery-girls on the sixth floor 
trembled for the safety of the building. 
Seth Low in his Sixty-fourth Street 
home listened and said " I wonder for 
whom they're firing salutes in the Navy 
Yard?" The Secretary of the Institute 
rushed up stairs to lend his aid in 
quelling the disturbance; but, once 
inside the door, he caught the enthu- 



siasm and shouted with the others. 
Then came the voting. Mr. William 
Mantell had made a new set of folding 
canvas booths, and had arranged the 
tables and rails around the hall. The 
officials took the ballot-boxes, registry- 
sheets, poll-lists, and tickets, and in a 
few moments, each district was hard at 
work. Even the visitors flocked to the 
poll provided for them, and helped to 
swell the vote. Chief-of- Police Magrane 
superintended the collection of returns, 
which as fast as received he handed 
over to Theodore Powell, editor of the 
Pratt Institute News, by whom they 
were bulletined for the expectant pub- 
lic. The vote was as follows: — 



As soon as the returns were known, 
a knot of enthusiastic students sent the 
following telegram : — 

"ThbHon. S«th Low. 

" 34 Bast Sixty-foDitb StTMt, New York. 
" Pratt Institute High School, mt its anntial 
election, makes yoa majror by a large majority . 
May this be prophetic of to-morrov!" 

What kind of prophets these voters 
were, the Tammany landslide of the 
following day showed too sadly. 

An Aduirer of the High School. 



Keep backtheone word more. 

Nor give of your whole store; 

For, It may be. in Art's sole honr of need 

Lacking that word, yon shall be poor Indeed. 

Lisittte Wtodworth Reese, in "A Quiet 
Road." 
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Fine Arts 

THE PHOTOGRAPH LIBRARY. 

A VISITOR to the Art Reference Room 
at the close of a busy day could have 
no doubt as to the usefulness of the pho- 
tograph library. Sometimes it seems 
as if a volcanic upheaval had taken 
place beneath the wide shelves, burying 
them in pictures of almost everything 
in the realm of art-creation, figures 
have comparatively little meaning; but 
a glance through the collection will 
give an idea of its aim and comprehen- 
siveness which figures fail to do. 

In the twenty-seven hundred or more 
architectural subjects, we have a his- 
tory of this greatest of the arts from 
the splendor of Egypt four thousand 
years ago to the present time. These 
do not include the many hundred ex- 
amples of architectural sculpture and 
ornamental details, such as gods from 
pagan temples; altars, fonts, and pul- 
pits; carved wood choir-stalls; capitals 
and fragments — Greek, Roman or 
Renaissance — gathered from every 
source. 

In sculpture, there is a wealth from 
the great museums of Europe —all the 
unearthed treasure of ages long past, 
and the splendid revival of the fifteenth 
century. The remains of Assyrian and 
Persian art came from the Louvre and 
the British Museum, whence we have 
also some of the best Greek sculpture. 
The Renaissance material is beautiful 
and interesting, especially rich in the 
creations of the Florentines, whether 
the Titanic genius of Michel Angelo, the 
delicate beauty of Mimo, or the Madon- 
nas and altarpieces of the Delia Robbia. 
The brilliant, living French sculpture 
of the present is here ; and a large num- 
ber of modem monuments from the 
cities of Europe. 

The groups of miscellaneous material 
include furniture from historical col- 
lections; carved wood in many forms; 
pottery, glass, and silverware; coins 
and jewelry; armor and costumes; em- 
broidery, laces, fans; wrought-iron 



work of every kind. There are Greek 
painted vases; Pompeian utensils of 
glass and bronze; Byzantine mosaics 
and illuminated missals. If the Chil- 
dren's Room or the Kindergarten re- 
quests a loan of animals, we are able to 
furnish a menagerie. There are flowers 
from the gardens of Florence and trees 
from the Forest of Fontainebleau. 
Under these miscellaneous headings 
there are about twenty-six hundred 
photographs. 

Of paintings (which of course include 
the frescoes) there are over six thou- 
sand. Here are frescoes from the 
tombs of Egjrpt and Etruria ; fragments 
from the catacombs ; the Greco-Roman 
wall-paintings of Pompeii: and the 
mural paintings of the early Italians, 
precursors of the great period of the 
Renaissance. The wonderful walls and 
ceilings of Michelangelo and Ra- 
phael, the priceless treasures of the 
Vatican, are here with all their beauty 
of drawing and composition— only color 
wanting; and one may know them in 
all their details before meeting the great 
oi^ginals. 

Modem work is here too. All the 
European galleries which have been 
photographed have given us of their 
treasures — many of tiiem most beauti- 
ful, and all of interest as a phase in the 
history of painting. We need but name 
such masters as Millet and Corot : Watts, 
Rossetti, and Burne-Tones; — ^these al- 
ways bring visions of painted poems. 
We have also the compositions of 
Puvis de Chavannes, the greatest living 
mural painter, and the Sargent paint- 
ings from the Boston Library. 

The paintings will be arranged by 
schools, each school subdivided mto its 
masters; thus bringing all the works of 
each artist together. Besides the 
paintings, there are four hundred re- 
productions of drawings by the Old 
Masters from the galleries of Florence 
and Venice; a hundred from Dresden; 
and prints from the copperplates and 
wood-engravings of Albrecht Dilrer and 
the etchings of Rembrandt. A great 
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number of the large photographs have 
been framed and hung in the several 
departments of the Institute and Lib- 
rary buildings. 

There are more than fifteen thousand 
photographs in this unique library. 
For travel-study these should prove an 
invaluable aid. The bewitching tra- 
ceries from the Alhambra, with Irving's 
delightful stories of the palace-fortress, 
can give a winter trip to Spain within 
the power of busy people to enjoy. 
Nuremberg, Florence, Venice, Rome, 
the English Cathedrals, Paris, the 
Rhineland, and Constantinople — we 
may know them, and many more, by 
these picture-headings of their chapters. 

One who has not seen the process of 
mounting, labelling and cataloguing 
these photographs, can have no idea of 
the time, study, and labor involved; 
but although long, like art, it is well 
repaid by the success of the under- 
taking. L. E. Palmer. 



The Hon. W. W. Thomas, Jr., for- 
merly minister to Sweden, describes the 
Swedish Christmas thus: '* One wintry 
afternoon, at jul-tide, I had been skat- 
ing on a pretty lake, Dalsjon, three 
miles from Gothenburg. On my way 
home I noticed at every farmer's house 
we passed there was erected in the 
middle of the door yard a pole, to the 
top of which was bound a large full 
sheaf of grain. * Why is this?* I asked 
of my comrade. * Oh, that's for the 
birds, the little wild birds ! They must 
have a Christmas, too, you know.' 
There is not a peasant in all Sweden 
who will sit down with his children to 
a Christmas dinner within doors till he 
has first raised aloft a Christmas dinner 
for the little birds that live in the cold 
and snow without." 



( 1 



We should on no account let the 
love for mere beauty drop out of our 
lives." Vernon Lee. 



Domestic Art 

SIGNS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 

In this day of progress along all lines 
of benevolent thought and effort, when 
for every form of suffering there lacks 
not association or asylum for relief, the 
public is not easily surprised at new and 
constant demands upon its sympathy. 
But when in July last a petition 
** signed by forty song-birds " that " the 
possession of their feathers might be 
made an offense ' ' , was introduced into 
the Massachusetts Legislature by Sen- 
ator Hoar, and read before the House, 
the effect upon that dignified assembly 
was as unique as was the petition. The 
following extracts give the drift of this 
remarkable document: — 

" We, the song-birds of Massachusetts and 
their playfellows, make this our humble peti- 
tion: . . . 

•' We know how ^ood you are. We have 
looked in at the windows of the houses you 
have built for poor aod sick and hunjpry peo- 

Sle, and little lame and deaf and blind chU- 
ren. We have built our nests and sune many 
a song in the parks you have made so beauti- 
ful for children to play in. 

" Now we have a sad story to tell you. 
Thoughtless or bad people are trying to de- 
stroy us. They kill us because our leathers 
are beautiful. Even pretty and sweet girls, 
who we should think would be our best 
friends, kill our brothers and children, so that 
they may wear their plumage on Uieir hats. 
People with guns and snares lie in wait to kUl 
us, as if the place for a bird were not in the 
sky, alive! If this goes on much longer, all 
our song-birds will be gone. . . . 

'* Now we humbly pray that you will stop 
all this. You have made a law that no one 
shall kill a harmless song- bird, or destroy our 
nests or our eggs. Will you please to make 
another that no one shall wear our feathers, so 
that no one will kill us to get them? If you 
will, we know how to pay you a hundred times 
over. We will play about your parks and 
flower-beds — ourselves like flowers on wings. 
We will destroy the wicked insects and worms 
that spoil your cherries and currants and plums 
and apples and roses. We will g^ve you our 
best songs, and make the spring more beauti- 
ful and the summer sweeter lo you.*' 

The members, old and young, were 
*• so stirred by enthusiasm *• that this 
bill " went through without a dissent- 
ing voice *'. 
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That there is need for * ' enthusiasm " 
petition, and law in behalf of our beau- 
tiful birds, is pitifully true. The num- 
ber slaughtered each year for decorative 
purposes defies computation; and this 
destruction has become world-wide. 
For America alone, 50,000,000 annually 
is a ''reasonable estimate." Species 
by species, as fashion for bonnets may 
demand, our native birds are being ex- 
terminated. Abbott H. Thayer, in his 
"Appeal", says: ''Remember that 
each woman has a share in deciding the 
fate of the species threatened. ' ' 

Arguing merely from an aesthetic or 
economic point of view, can woman, 
for the sake of her headgear, afford to 
bear the responsibility for such cruelty 
and destruction of life? The remedy is 
in the hands of women: if they will 
refuse to wear the feathers of wild birds, 
the destruction will cease — ^but never 
until then. 

The Audubon Society of the State of 
New York, for the protection of birds, 
was founded in February, 1897, in co- 
operation with the American Museum 
of Natural History. This Society ap- 
peals to women to refrain entirely from 
the use of aigrettes, and the wings and 
feathers of all wild birds ; and to intel- 
ligent and humane men to secure in 
every way possible the protection and 
preservation of our native birds. It 
appeals also to teachers to use their 
influence to interest and instruct their 
pupils as to the usefulness of birds, and 
to stimulate their love and admiration 
for these fellow creatures. 

Some of the teachers and students of 
the Institute have become much inter- 
ested in the work of the Society, and 
have expressed their interest by sign- 
ing membership cards. It is thought 
that there may be others who wish to 
put themselves on record as in sym- 
pathy with this humane work. 
Declaration of Principles. 

First: The purpose of the Society is to dis- 
courage the purchase or use of the feathers of 
aay birds for omamentation, except those of 
the ostrich and domesticated fowls. 

Second : Members shall* discourage the de- 



struction of birds and their eggs, and do all m 
their power to protect them. 

Third: Members shall use their influence to 
esublish " Bird Day** in the schools of the 
State of New York. 

Fees. 
A fee of $1 shall constitute a life member- 
ship in this Society, except for teachers and 
scholars in any of the schools of the State of 
New York, wno shall pay 25 cents for a life 
membership. 

There is no annual assessment. A certifi- 
cate of membership will be sent upon the 
receipt of the membership fee, and card, 
signed with your name and address. 
Address: Miss Emma H. Lock wood, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
243 West 75th St, New York, N. Y. 



Science and Technology 

THE social side OP LIFE AT nXXs. 

Four Americans out of a total of one 
hundred students ! Such was the record 
of Uncle Sam in the international gath- 
ering at Naas during the past summer. 

What is Naas, and where? 

Naas is the home of "slojd," the 
Swedish system of manual training. 
Naas, a veritable Mecca to the faithful, 
has just celebrated the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its existence. Its world- 
wide reputation may be judged from 
the cosmopolitan character of its stu- 
dents, representing India, Russia, Rou- 
mania, Hungary, Germany, Holland, 
England, Wales, Denmark, Finland, 
Sweden, and Norway. Brooklyn may 
be proud of the fact that three of these 
four lone *' Yankees " in the gathering 
were her own citizens, and those three 
are or have been students at Pratt In- 
stitute. 

It is the object of this sketch, how- 
ever, to consider only the serious side 
of existence at NSSs, — namely, the 
business of enjoying life. True it is, 
that one must work at the bench in the 
*• Slojd-sal** from 8 until 12.30 o'clock 
in the morning, and from 1.30 to 5 in 
the afternoon, besides attending four 
lectures and one discussion a week, to 
say nothing of reporting the lectures by 
turns and assisting to clean out the shop 
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on Satardays; but it is outside of these 
diversious that the real life of the school 
is spent. 

Perhaps the great chann of the place 
lies in the constant diversity of its life. 
We have in place of dormitories, a num- 
ber of Swedish cottages scattered over 
a large area, each with its own artistic 
surroundings and charming views — and 
somehow, look whichever way you will 
in Sweden, the view is interesting. 
Kallanaas and Seminariura, the two 
work-buildings, are nearly a quarter of 
a mile apart, while Vanhem, the place 
of general meeting, with dining-rooms, 
is half-way between. 

One may thus obtain considerable ex- 
ercise in walking from cottage to din- 
ing-room four times a day as well as 
between workshops and cottage; but 
this exercise is rather passive, and that 
obtained with saw and plane at the 
bench almost too serious; so twice a 
day these are diversified by genuine 
Swedish gymnastics conducted by the 
Director, Herr Salomon, in person, the 
military orders for marching and 
calisthenics being given sharply in pure 
Swedish. As the ordinary American is 
not thoroughly versed in this language, 
he misinterprets the orders occasionally 
and stands still when he should step 
backward, or jumps straight up and 
down when he should jump to one side; 
but he soon becomes initiated, and by 
keeping an eye on a full-blooded Swede 
in front, manages to keep from making 
a spectacle of himself. 

At the close of the exercises ten min- 
utes for rest follow, and the lusty Scan- 
dinavians of both sexes, who when in- 
side a building cannot bear an open 
window or door for fear of the slightest 
draught, stretch themselves full length 
on the grass, which is dripping wet from 
the rains of nearly a week. Americans 
gaze in wonder at these exhibitions of 
indiscretion until they reach the conclu- 
sion that the natives either escape 
pneumonia on account of their great 
natural health and strength, or that 
there is much more truth in Christian 



A Typical Scandinavian Siudtnt. 

Science than they had ever imagined. 

The local peasant costumes, of which 
there are some twenty distinct varieties 
in Sweden, and which no young lady of 
that interesting country is without, al- 
though considered in these fin-de-siicle 
days suitable only for holidays, are worn 
on all possible occasions at NaSs; and 
the sharp but not inharmonious con- 
trasts between the bright reds, white, 
and black of these picturesque dra- 
peries, and the green and the grays of 
the birches, lends a continual holiday 
aspect to the place. 

The feeling of comradeship so typical 
at Naas, — fostered by the common pur- 
pose which draws these teachers, super- 
visors, principals, and directors from 
all parts of the globe, — finds expression 
not only in the happiest of daily inter- 
course, but in many formal ways. 

The representatives of the English- 
speaking countries organize and pre- 
pare an entertainment illustrative of 
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Snglish vocal and instramental music 
— ^and by the way, singing is perhaps 
tlie great feature of this beehive of in- 
dustry. A great volume of melody 
sounds above the noise of saw and ham- 
itier at all times of the day. Marching 
SLnd calisthenics are always accompanied 
by song, and the cold-blooded Ameri- 
can pedagogue soon finds himself sing- 
ing Venster hoger, venster hoger " 
like a true Scandinavian, in spite of 
Iximself. * ' Home, sweet home ", ' * For 
lie's a jolly good fellow ", and other 
familiar airs come floating over the 
lake during the long hours of twilight 
as boat-loads of happy students glide 
along under the shadow of the castle 
and its grand old trees. 

It is perfectly natural that the Swe- 
dish, Danish, Finnish, and Norwegian 
students should combine forces and re- 
turn the compliment of the English and 
Americans by an exhibition of peasant 
songs and native dances. 

Again, the honor and respect felt by 
all toward the able director, Herr Otto 
Salomon, and the aged founder, Herr 
August Abrahamson, find expression 
in carefully-arranged night parades on 
land and water. Their intricate figures 
—ending with the initials of Herr Salo- 
mon and Herr Abrahamson — are formed 
by Japanese lanterns carried by enthu- 
siastic singing students. 

On the evenings when no formal en- 
tertainments are provided, the students 
scatter in all directions, some taking 
long rambles among the wooded hills, 
which abound in lakes and waterfalls — 
a paradise for the camera ** fiend", 
especially in this land so close to the 
midnight stm, where in early summer 
photographs maybe taken as late as 10 
p. m. This is the hour for the na- 
tional "coffee party". Several boat- 
loads will row to a picturesque rock on 
which a great camp-fire can be built 
with safety. While some of the ladies 
brew coffee, the rest of the party tell 
stories, the student with a camera 
" spoils some plates" , weird melodies 
are sung, and after the " coffee and 



cakes " come a leisurely row home in 
the northern twilight and all are snugly 
in bed in their vine-covered cottages by 
the time for * * lights out ' *. 

Yet none of these things interfere 
with the earnest work of the course, 
which is constant and exacting. 

Is it strange that Naas graduates are 
the loyal and enthusiastic people that 
they are? Edwin W. Foster. 



Kindergarten 

CHRISTMAS AT KEILHAU. 

" Every incident of that Christmas 
has remained in my memory, and, 
though Fate should grant me many 
more years of life, I should never for- 
get them. First came the suspense and 
excitement when the wagon from Ru- 
dolstadt filled with boxes drove into the 
court-yard, and then the watching for 
those which might be meant for us. 

On Christmas eve, when at home the 
bell summoned us to the Christmas-tree 
the delight of anticipation reached its 
climax, and expressed itself in song, in 
gayer talk, and now and then some 
harmless scufHe. Then we went to bed, 
with the firm resolve of waking early; 
but the sleep of youth is sounder than 
any resolution, ^nd suddenly unwonted 
sounds roused us, perhaps from dreams 
of the manger at Bethlehem and the 
radiant Christmas-tree. 

Was it the voice of the angels which 
appeared tc the shepherds? The mel- 
ody was a Christmas chorale played by 
the Rudolstadt band, which had been 
summoned to waken us thus pleasantly. 

Never did we leave our beds more 
quickly than in the darkness of that 
early morning, illuminated as usual 
only by a tallow dip. 

At last the signal sounded, and when 
we had pressed through the wide-open 
doors, what splendors greeted our en- 
raptured eyes and ears ! 

The whole room was most elaborately 
decorated with garlands of pine. Wher- 
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ever the light entered the windows, we 
saw transparencies representing biblical 
Christmas scenes. Christmas-trees — 
splendid firs of stately height and size, 
which two days before were the orna- 
ments of the forest — glittered in the 
light of the candles, which was reflected 
from the ruddy cheeks of the apples 
and the gilded and silvered nuts. Mean- 
while the air, * * O night so calm, so 
holy!" floated from the instruments of 
the musicians. 

Scarcely had we taken our places 
when a chorus of many voices singing 
the angels* greeting, * * Glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth,** recalled 
to our happy hearts the sacredness of 
the morning. Violins and horns 
blended with the voices; then, before 
even the most excited could feel the 
least emotion of impatience, the music 
ceased. Barop stepped forward, and 
in the deep, earnest tones peculiar to 
him exclaimed, * ' Now see what pleas- 
ures the love of your friends has pre- 
pared for you!** 

The devout, ennobling feelings which 
had inspired every heart were scattered 
to the four winds; we dispersed like a 
flock of doves threatened by a hawk, 
and the search for the places marked 
by a label began. 

One had already seen his name; a 
near-sighted fellow went searching 
from table to table; and here and there 
one boy called to another to point out 
what his sharp eyes had detected. On 
every table stood a Stolle, the Saxon 
Christmas bread called in Keilhau 
Rchiittchen, and a large plate of nuts 
and cake, the gift of the institute. Be- 
side these, either on the tables or the 
floor, were the boxes from home. They 
were already opened, but the unpack- 
ing was left to us — a wise thing; for 
what pleasure it afforded us to take 
out the various gifts, unwrap them, 
admire, examine, and show them to 
others ! 

Those were happy days, for we saw 
only joyous faces, and our own hearts 
had room for no other feelings than the 



heaven-born sisters Love, Joy, and 
Gratitude. ** 

George Ebers, in '* The Story of My 
Life *'. 

ELEANOR HEERWART IN THE ALLGEMEI- 

NER KINDERGARTNERINNEN-VEREIN, 

OCTOBER, 1897. 

(Translated from the German. ) 

** MissGlidden showed and described 
the forms which she has derived from 
Froebel's Second Gift, also the Circular 
Cutting, which is developed from cir- 
cular paper. Both the inventions stand 
in undoubted relationship to Froebel's 
type-forms, so that one must greet them 
as a necessary and logical development ; 
and as such, they are recommended to 
the use of kindergartners. We trust 
an account of them will soon appear in 
print, because they deserve to become 
known, partly for the reason that they 
contribute to the understanding of the 
Second Gift, and partly because many 
new forms can be obtained, and because 
the tasteful color-combinations con- 
tribute to their beauty.*' 



Neighborship 

There seems to be an impression 
abroad that the Neighborship Settle- 
ment is always asking for something, — 
that it is continually in a state of pov- 
erty, calling shrilly or feebly, as its 
strength for the moment may be, upon 
the good-will of the people of the Insti- 
tute. Perhaps this has been too much 
the case. But while there were ten 
prayers there was also one thanksgiv- 
ing; and now, at this thanksgiving time 
of the year, we would all gladly con- 
sider the blessings we have received. 

First among these blessings the Set- 
tlement counts a loan of furniture which 
has made it possible to open a new fiat 
directly opposite that of the Head 
Worker. Here one resident has come 
to spend the entire winter, and here is 
a guest-chamber where we may accom- 
modate the occasional visitor. This is 
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a great improvement over our former 

arrangrements, and one that has made 

it x>ossible to have more resident help 

than ever before. The two flats have 

but a hallway's distance between them, 

and form one home, with the kitchen 

in an extreme southern comer, while 

at the western end the library looks out 

on the East River with the borough of 

Manhattan beyond. When, at the close 

of a "windy day, the sun breaks through 

the clouds and makes one golden line 

across the west, few places seem so well 

worth living in as the tiny rooms at the 

top of the Astral in Greenpoint. 

Leaving the Resident's quarter and 
gfoing: to B house on India Street, we 
find that last year's class-room has been 
neatly changed. Instead of the two 
large, cumbersome tables that occupied 
nearly all the room, there are small 
tables and chairs; curtains hang at the 
windows, a few books stand on the 
shelf beside a plaster cast of a girl's 
head and a beautifully-stuffed cedar- 
bird which delights the children, and 
there are pictures where before were 
only bare walls. It is believed that as 
the room grows more and more attract- 
ive, the children who come to it will 
gain in quiet manners and in courtesy. 
Among the pictures is one that de- 
serves especial notice. Two years ago, 
when the Head Worker was just start- 
ing in Greenpoint and needed so much 
help, money was given to her by an old 
lady, Miss Ellen Thurston, who asked 
that it might be used among the people 
in whatever way would give most help. 
The pleasure that money gave, and the 
number of persons it benefited, cannot 
be told now. The next year the gift 
was repeated, and then Miss Thurston 
died. This summer, when the Head 
Worker counted the dollars that were 
left, she decided to buy something for 
the Settlement that should be the last 
gift of one of its first friends. And 
now a Copley print of St. Gaudens' 
'• Shaw Memorial " hangs on the club- 
room walls, teaching the boys and girls 
that the race which they delight to per- 



secute and at which they carelessly 
jeer, could be brave and steadfast even 
unto death. It is, too, to those who 
know and understand, a dear memory 
of a woman who was full of sympathy 
and kindness. 

One of the things which help to 
make our rooms brighter is the array 
of plants in the windows. Plants and 
bulbs were received from many quar- 
ters, the head gardener at Prospect Park 
proving especially generous, and giving 
us those begonias and palms, ferns and 
geraniums, that might bloom in our 
rooms. 

A closet is filled with games — games 
for club purposes, and games to lend 
the children for take home use. These 
have been the gifts of many, and with 
the old magazines and Christmas cards 
that we can so easily use, furnish amuse- 
ment that should last for months to 
come. 

The class-rooms are now in an iso- 
lated fiat in A house, where quiet reigns, 
and where the dressmaking and home- 
nursing students may study out their 
difficult problems undisturbed by the 
small boys who will frequent B house 
hall. (After making a psychological 
study of this fact we have decided that 
B house hall usurps the noise because 
it alone furnishes a banister to slide 
down.) The Domestic Art appeal for 
help in the last Monthly has been met 
by a generous gift of materials for the 
Millinery Class. 

The Kindergarten room looks much 
the same, save that here again plants 
help to brighten the place. The at- 
tractive picture of this room and also 
of the library that appeared in the No- 
vember Monthly now adorn many an 
Astral mantelpiece, the children proudly 
pointing their portraits out to their ad- 
miring parents and friends. That they 
should own these pictures is due to 
another kindness, since the printers, 
the NicoU & Roy Company, presented 
us with twenty-five copies of each. 

But the greatest g^ft of all to the 
Settlement is the gift of personal serv- 
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ice ; and that comes frpm all who work 
within its walls, — from the teachers 
and directors of clubs, and the Green- 
point boys and girls and men and 
women. We work together for good ; 
and that we are all able to help one 
another, and to keep a little closer in 
sympathy with the great world of liv- 
ing, striving men and women, is our 
greatest cause for thanksgiving. 

M. W. O. 



Physical Culture 

'^ We believe that it is only nec- 
essary to have the cooperation of 
the A. A. members to assure the suc- 
cess of a scheme which provides for 
a series of three athletic events each 
week, beginning with the first week in 
November, and continuing to the week 
preceding the Christmas holidays. 
The following events were set down 

for November: — 

Two-hundred-and-twenty-yards dash : stand- 
ing broad jump ; running high kick ; soo-yards 
dash; standing high jump, pole-vault for dis- 
tance; 440-yards run; running high jump; 
quarter-mile walk ; 60-yards run (potato race) ; 
standing hop, step, and jump ; putting the shot 

The following events are still to be 

run off: — 

One-hundred-and-twenty-yardsTiurdle ; two 
standing broad jumps; half-mile walk; 880- 
yard run ; pole-vault running broad jump ; one- 
mile run : running hop, step, and jump ; hitch- 
kick. 

The Foot-ball team is doing good work 
and giving promise of a very success- 
ful season, having, to date, beaten two 
of the crack athletic-club teams of this 
vicinity by the scores 32 — o and 16 — o, 
respectively. In the next issue we ex- 
pect to be able to say that the team has 
been successful in its interscholastic 
games, and has duplicated the success- 
ful work of the much talked of '* '95 " 
team. 

The entries for the hand-ball tourna- 
ment closed Friday, November 5, and 
the first games of the tournament were 
played on the Monday afternoon, be- 
tween four and six o'clock. The six 



men making the best showing in the 
tournament will be delegated to repre- 
sent the Institute in the Hand -ball 
League; and there was a very spirited 
contest for the honor. 

Games. 

Won. Lost. 

Kirkland 4 o 

Vaughn 3 i 

Beiser 2 o 

Bredin 4 o 

Kitchen 3 a 

Nutting 2 2 

Brennan 2 2 

Bennett , 3 - i 

There were 31 entries in the Hand- 
ball tournament. This number has 
been reduced to the above eight men, 
who will, doubtless, represent the school 
in its hand-ball contests. 

Basket-ball teams are being organ- 
ized by the A. A. The evening-class 
men have played their first game, win- 
ning by a score of 25 — i. Each of the 
High-School classes is organizing its 
representative team. 

The High- School girls' team is in 
active practice, and is doing good (work; 
and we feel confident that it will be 
able to cope successfully withi all 
comers. 

Result of the first series of Athletic 
Events, held November 6. 

Standing Broad Jump: Vanghn, First: Bei- 
ser, Second : Pease, Third. Record, 9 f t. ^ is. 
Running High Kick: McLaren, First; Pease, 
Second ; Rae, Third. Record, 7 ft 8 in. 

220- Yard Run— 3 laps, 38 ft: Pease, First; 
Conover. Second ; Beiser and Kitchell tied for 
third. Time, 31 3-5 seconds. 

Wickham made 28 3-5 seconds in this 
event in practice, but could not par- 
ticipate in the contest, on account of 
foot-ball. 

Result of second series, held Novem- 
ber 13. 

Standing High J[ump: Chapman. First; 
Vauehn, Second ; Beiser and Kirkland tied for 
third. Record, 4 f t i in. 

Pole Vault for Distance: Beiser, First: Chap- 
man, Second : Vaughn, Third* Record, za ft.. 
2 in. 

300- Yard Run: Beiser. First: Tebyrioa« 
second : Conover, Third. Time, 41 3-5 secoDOS. 
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A REFINED HOME 

demanda artistic and handsome carpets and fumitnie for its adornment. We have some tpecial 
bits that are gems for either parlor, diuiDg-room, chamber or library. Oar parlor cabinet! for 
bric-a-brac are beauties for decorative purposes. Onr Fall Stocks contain hundreds of articles to 
beautify and adorn the home. Look at them before you buy. It will be dollars in your pocket 
OVR PRICES appeal to every careful buyer. 

SHELLKS Si CHESNUTT, 

Mantifecttirera and Retailen of FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 

BROADWAY, COR. GREENE AVE., BROOKLYN. 

BetwccQ Oatea and DeK*lb Aveane " L " StaUoD. 
wn. N. HOWS (R. H. Howe'a Son), Ubiu(CT. OFIHIIT SI ViUITXXTGI-S . 



DON'T LICK THE GUM OF YOUR EN- 
VELOPES BECAUSE THE "PERFEC- 
TION" GUMMING IS ON THE BODY 
OF THE ENVELOPE. 



SEE? 




FOR SALE BY 

L. E BI6L0W S GOHFANT, 

STATIONERS, 

2 Broad Street, - New York. 



Hig^ins* 

American 

Drawing 

I n KS <Blaeks and Color«> 

d Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. 

To PaHJiBLi. aavs:— "There li do Ink njuil to it 
LHigirins' Inkl rorluiiradoKD reaaoni, Proni the time 
you open the botlle uolil you have duI all Iti contenta on 
paper, you hsTcnoreaaon to find fault with it." 
A. B. Fboit laya ;— " I uae a gieat deal of it. and it 1* 

certainly the bed." 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
(£> mail, trepaid. js utttt a boUlt. CBhr Card tkowime 

Hig:gins' 
Photo-riounter 

The neir«dhe«iTeftir mouollBg; pho- 
toffrapha. prlnta. etc., and for nneral 
UM M a Hibatllote for mucilaKe. Will 
tiot warp, cockle nor atrike through. 
Spreads amoothly and eailly— no lumpa. 
Beautiful white color, delicately Ktated . 
Alwaya ready, Polly suaranleed. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
". Jtr. ffid, b, mail, JO ana.) 

CHA8. M. HIQQIN8 A CO., Mfrt. 
168 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



MAGNESIA 
SECTIONAL 
COVERING. 

Containing 
85 Per Cent 
Card, of Magnesium. 

THE aREATBST FUEL. SAVER FOR ALL HEAT-OONVEYINQ SURFAOE3. 
BEWARE OP FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. OET RBPERBNCES, TESTS, PRICES. 

'a™;i§^- ROPCRT fl. HEflSDCT. " S^i^yll^r 
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WALTER L. GREEN. 

Decorative Painter 

ARTISTIC RELIEF. 
FINE PASSER HANGINGS. 

90S and 907 Herkimer Street, 

Offla« and Show Rooms, 812 Fulton St.. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



^LSVIN \ gROOKB, 

PRACTICAL 
HORSE SHOERS, 

T71 ATLANTIC AYE., 

NEAR 

CLERMONT BVE, 
Telephone, 
1367 Braokljn. 



MOLLENHAUER 

Sugar Relining Co. 

Blook baudid "bj Xart Utbt, Bo. ■Wratk Bt., 

DMaioii Kod KMtt Atm., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Oily tki lleknt flndi •( Sipn Uiri li Oir 
iuifiGton. 



Our Btattdari Brandt sret 
CabM. SittB Fine Gnmnliited, 

BrllllaDt OonC A, SUndard GnDulaUd, 

Adtntnl A, SUndatd iHne Gnnnlatt 

I^noK Bxtim C, IMimoDd Sxtn C, 

Heptnoe yellow C BncriM Yellow C, 

Anrora Extii C. Bedford Btf" * 

Powdered, Calumet Hi 

BeAaUre A, Orien UI Ye 

BxceMorA, CoDfecIione 

NKW YOKK OPPICB : 

109 Wall Street, New York City. 



im.c. 



GEORGE F. LOCKE, 

UatiD&AarerBDd Gilder of 

tOOKING BUSSES AND PICTURE FRAMES 

piCTTO MDi mroi UP. OU nUMES HESIUn. 

£39 DeKALB AVE., BROOKLYN. 

Bdween Clennont and VandeiUIt Aires. 



MABSTOH & SON. 

COAL AND WOOD, 

■I Watei St., Brooklro. 

Foot llDDtBcna Bt., Braokljn. 

5> Baavar St., Hew York. 



WH. B.A.JURGENS, 

WHOLESALE GHOCEB 

AND VOMMIMION MERCHANT, 

FLUSHIN6 AVENUE AND RYERSON STREET, 

Wallabout Htrket, 

w-wsau-oH. BROOKLYN, N. V. 



JflnE5T.FRflTT6"C0^ 

QCNCRAL H/IRbWiIRC, 

fin FULTON ST. {Cor. Cliff). NEW TOBK. 
WILLIAM SPENCER ' 

Tin and Sheet Iron Worker, 

And Dealer la Store*, lUngea, Beaten and FninacM, 

m IIYRTLS AVSNUB, 

Comer Clinton Avenue, BROOKI.yN, N.T, 

JOBBING AND RSPAIKING. "' ' - - - 
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SLOYD KNIVES and other SCHOOL TOOLS. 



HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 

209 BOWERY. NEW YORK. 



k^^fe**AAA 



M^AAMAAM 



PETER COOPER'S 



t UM i UMMMM 



Clarified 
Gelatine 



worn. 



Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, 
Charlotte Russe, Etc. 

Our PUI<VERIZED Gelatine is the 
most convenient for family use, as it 
requires much less time to dissolve. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 

AMD AT 

lo. 17 Bnrling Slip. • lei York City. 



f9wwwwT9^l999¥^r9rww99www¥9^999¥w9wwwW999999w999 



ASK FOR 



American Wick 

MADB BY TBH 

WICK DEPARTMENT 

Of the STANDARD OIL CO. of New York. 



The AMERICAN WICK is made on aden- 
tific principles. The gum inherent in the 
natnral cotton is taken ont, and no txptaae is 
spared to produce a wick that will give THE 
QREATEOT ILLUMINATION. 



The Fuel of the Future. 

NO KINDLING. ALWAYS READY. 
NO ASHES, NO DUST, NO SMOKE. 

GAS Cheaper than Goal. 

Can be turned on or off at will. 
No better range than a Gas Range. 

Cooking Heat Obtahied in Three Minutes. 

Ranges, Stoves and Heaters at man- 
ufacturers' wholesale prices. Will 
be delivered and connected free of 
charge or rented on liberal terms. 
All necessary information can be 
obtained at any office of the 
Company. 

THe BiookliiB lofl lias Co. 



180 Remaen Street 
866 Fifth Avenue. 
824 Bedford Avenue. 
1799 Myrt/e Avenue. 



180 Atlantic Avenue. 
680 Myrtie Avenue. 
191 8t. Jamea Piace. 
2984 Atlantic Avenue. 



THOMAS MORGAN. 

DEALER IN 

nn, NrrS, HEIL IP PLL FEED, 

BRER'S utnioi, lOKUn EUYim, 

yOOT OF FOOT OF 

TJLTIiOR STREET, EAST AITENUE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. LONG ISUND CITY. 

Aooommodaikma for Stevatlng, Timnfferring and 
Btoring of Barley, Bfalt, Btc 

Goodt to go by VcmcI, X/Mded with Dispatch. 
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John H. Inland, Pn*'L l 

N. Iirlng Ljon 

Cross, Austin & Ireland 
Lumber Co. 

LUMBER, TIMBER, CEDAR, 

CYPRESS, 

PIKE SHIBIGLES 

ADD HARDWOODa 

Grand Street anci Teiepboii»ca)l, 

Newtown Creelc, 743 fr—bnrih 

BROOKLYN. N. Y. 



S. 0. BURNETT. 

IN ALL ITS VAfllETY, 

Eleotrioal Supplies, Etc., 

288 Fulton street, 

Mephons, 350. BROOKLYN. 



ULL 
KINDS 

or 

lt00P5 

XErniReb. 



45 

WflVULT 
AVC. 



ANDREW D. BAIRD. 



RICHARD FRITZ. 



A. D. BAIRD & CO., 
STEAM STONEMILL.*' YARD. 



Conneotioot Brown Stone, Blue, 

Doroheater, and Ohio Fne Stono. 
Cor. leap St and Wjttie Ave., BrooUyo, E. % N. T. 

Talephona Call. 466 Williamabargh, 



Electric Fixtures f Supplies 

DESK UMPS, CEILING LIGHTS, 
WALL BRACKETS. 



THE DALE COMPANY, 

108Gre«nwlch St.- - - NEW YORK 



THLBFHONB, 505 BBDPORD. 

H0WAI(D J. p^% 

BUILDER, 

256 St. James Place. 

Jobbing promptly attended to. 



Telepboae CU ; 1,90 wiUJamitniK. 

WasbingtoQ Bolkley, 

CONTRACTOR 

OFFICE AND VARD: 

88 to 98 EmeFson Plaee, 

Near MYRTLE AVE., ^OOPY)!, II. Y. 
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TIFFANYCIASSWDECORATINCCOMPANY- 

■fVRNlSrtRSWCLASSWORKERS.DOMESTlC-WECCLESIASTICAl,* 
•DECORATIONS' ^^ MEMORIAIS- 
■))}T0J4IF0VKrHAV£NVEM£V'>ORK' 



PJOfJEBIi 



Mrs. Winslow's 
SOOTHING SYRUP 

Bbonld Blmiyi be tued for Children ThEIi- 
Ide. ItSootheithcChlld.EofteiiitlieGanii, 
AlUyi all Palo, Cnid Wind CoUc, and U the 
Beit Remedjr for DUnhaea. 
TWKNTY-FIVK OENTa A BOTTLI, 



TD^]N[>I, Photograplier. 


Outfitter for Institute. 


flea/ Pailoi ptudlo: 


DISCOUNT TO STUDENTS. 


565 f^Syioji fispEi, 

OPP. HjutoVBB FI.&CB, 

. ♦ t Bii00iCLy]<. 


Boxing Gloves. 
Striking Bags. 

Gymnasium Goods. 


Slttlngt by Bppolnbient 9 speslalty. 


Athletic Supplies. 








Golf Goods. 


THE BEST 


Tennis Goods. 


^f 


Athletic Shoes. 


i 


Foot Ball Goods. 


Photographic Goods. 


a. p. BRUSH, JR. & BRO. 






H. H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Si. 


6EDIIET, KELLT & WASHBDRN, 


Thomas Harrington, 


NEW EieUIND BRKERY, 


PLUMBER ... 


ins FULTM ST. UO TOIPIIIS AVE., 


GAS FITTER, 




3» K nil HOII, U Hina ul Kd Staili, BlOOUn 



Oni ELECTRIC BICYCLE LAMP bas tbese reatnies: 

Gin* a reflected 11|1it of 10 Candle Power. A (nil white licht for t 
) centa. light cannot be jolted out on the loaKtaot toada, Iti coi 
[onnulnfor recharglnK battery i* lent with each lamp, thechemli 



PRiOC, S4<00- Special diacQunt to readen of Pk^tt tHBTrms UoHTBLT. 



Fictoi), liookln. 



J, JONES & SON, 67 Cortlindt Strait, New York Cit|. 
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"Perfect" Gookii^g Rar^ges, 

with Ventilated Wrouiflit Iron Ovens, 



RIGHARDSON & BOYNtON G0.. 

MANTJFACTUBERS, 

232 AND 234 WATER ST.. NEW YORK. 



SHUN SUBSTITUTB8I 
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The brilliancy of tliose pretty things, dainty 
women mal<e and like to have about them, 
perishes miserably in the hot suds of a strong 
soap. Ivory Soap because of its mildness and 
purity if used in warm (not hot) water will 
brighten them after soiling, until they are equal 
to new. 
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KITCHEN TIME TABLE.? 

Giving time required for cooking Meats, Ve^tables, etc. r 



I Time required [or 




I Breftd,brickloaf,40to6oi 
, Biscuit, lo to to min. 

Cake, plain, 30 to 40 min. 
" sponge, 45 to 60 mi 
' Chickens, 3 to 4 lbs 
' 110 Iji hrs. 

< Cookies, 10 to IS min. 
I Custards, i; lo 2u min. 
I Duck, tame, 40 to 60 min. 
I Fish, 6 to 8 lbs., I hour. 
, Giugerbread, 20 10 30 min. 

Graham Gems, 30 min, 

' Halibut, 4 Id 6 lbs., 1 hour. 
Lamb, well done, per lb., 15 

I Meat, braised, 3 (o 4 hours. 
I Mutton, rare, per lb., 10 min. 
, " well done, per lb., IS min. 
^ Pie Cmst, 30 to 40 min. 
Pork, well done, per lb., 30 

' Potatoes, 30 to 45 min, 
> Pudding, Bread, Kice and 
Tapioca. I hour. 
" Plum, 2 to 3 hours. 
I Rolls, 10 to 15 min. 
^ Turkey, 10 lbs., 3 hours. 
, Veal,welldone,perlb.,iomin. 

BOILING 

Asparagus, i; id 20 min. 
Bass, per lb.. 10 min. - 
Beans, shell, i to 3 hours. 

" string, 2 hours. 
Bee(-a-la-mode, 3 to 4 hours. 
Beets, young, 45 lo 60 min. 
Blue Fish, per lb., ro min. 
I Brown Bread, 3 hours. 
I Cabbage, young, 30 lo 45 min. 
. Carrots, 45 10 60 min. 
^ Cauliflower, 30 lo 45 min. 
5 Celery, 30 to 45 min. 
Chickens, 45 to 60 min. 
# Clams, 3 lo 5 min. 
S Cad, per lb., 6 min. 
i Coffee, 3 to 5 m'n. 



PURE AND SURE. 

A pure cream of tarter powder 
not containing alum, ammonia, 
phosphates or any adulterant. 
Everythine used in making il is 
plainly prmted on the label. 

Cake, etc., made with it h line 
grained and keeps moist and fresh. 

E Our Cook Book Conlalui | 

E^ ^00 Recipes I 
Free '^"""'^"L \ 
'ctBDd Baking Powder Co.. i 
%i Pulton St., New York. | 



Time required for 

BOI LING— Continued 

Com, ereeu, 5 lo S min. 
Corned Beef, 4 to 5 honts. 
Eggs, 3 to s min. 
Eggs, hard boiled, sloaomin. 
Fowls, 3 to 3 hoars. 
Haddock, per lb., 6 min. 
Halibut, per lb., cubical, 15 

Han), S boati. 
Honunj, t to 3 hours. 
Lamb, i hour. 
Macaroni, so to 30 min. 
Oatmeal, i to 3 boun. 
Onions, 30 lo 45 min. 
Oysters, 3 min. 
Oyster Plant, 30 to 60 min. 
Parsnips, 30 to 45 min. 
Peas, 15 to 30 min. 
Potatoes, » to 30 mio. 
Rice, 15 to 30 min. 
Salmon, per lb., cobical, 15 

Small Fish, per lb., 6 min. 
Smoked Toogne, 3 to 4 hrs. 
Spinach, 30 lo 30 min, 
S<inash, 30 to 30 min. 
Sweetbreads, 30 to 39 min- 
Tomatoes, 15 to so min. 
Turkey, 1 to 3 hours. 
Tomips, 30 to 45 min. 
Veal, s to 3 honri. 
Wheat, I to 3 houts. 
Winter VegeUblei, 1 to s 

BROILING 

Chickens, so min. 
Chops, S min. 
Ste^ 1 inch thick. 4 to 

" I }j Inch thick, 6 to 
Fish, small thin, s to 8 

" thick, II to IJ mi 

FRYING 

Bacon, 3 to 5 min. 
Breaded Chops, 4 to 6 
Croquettes, i min. 
Doughnuts, 3 to 5 min 
Fish Balls, 1 min. 
Fritters, 3 to 5 min. 
Muffins, 3 to ; min. 
Slices of Fish, 4 lo 6 1 
Small Fish, t to 3 min 
Smelts, I min. 
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Vol. VI. 
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Publishwl at Pratt Institute, 215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 1st of each month, 

from October to June inclusive. 

Entered at the Brooklyn Post Office as second-class matter. 

Ten cents a copy. Seventy-five cents a year. 

Nine numbers issued per annum. 

Advertising rates on application. 



The Index to Vol. V. (1896-7) may be obtained at the General Office, or at the r>e.sk of the 
Delivery Room of the Pratt Institute Free Library. It will be sent to any 

address on receipt of a stamp for mailing. 



CONTENTS 



Contributed and Selected : 

Concerning the Kelmscott Press 95 

Some Eminent Librarians . 102 

The Lincolnshire Rustic's View of 

Rooks and Bric-d-Brac . . no 

Teachers. Students, and Things . 11 1 



Editoriai. 

An English Mis.sal 



115 
116 



Among the Departments : 

Exhibitions in the Art Gallery of 
Pratt Institute : The Textile Col- 
lection ; Art Ecclesiastical and 
Memorial — Books Helpful to In- 
structors in Sewing— Extravagance 
in Living — Music in the Kinder- 
garten — List of Fifty Reference 
Books for a Small Popular Library 
— The Neighborship Settlement 
News — Athletic Notes 



116 



Calendar 



January 1— February 1. 



1898. 

Jftn. 5. 



II. 



12. 



t« 



13. 



18. 



In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., the thirteenth 
illustrated Wednesday afternoon lecture on 
the History of Art, by Mr. Walter S. Perry, 
Director of the Department of Pine Arts. 
Subject, " Romanesque Art ; The Art of the 
Western Roman Empire." 

In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., a lecture on the 
History of Costume, by Miss Both-Hendrik- 
sen ; the first in the course of free lectures 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Domestic Art. Subject, *' Prom Rameses to 
Jttlius Caesar. ERyptian. Assyrian, Persian, 
Grecian and Roman Costume, 2,000 to 55 B.C." 

A lecture at Pratt Institute by Miss Both- 
Hendriksen. on " The Artistic in Household 
Utetisils : ' ' illustrated by examples of artistic 
ware ana by lantern photograpns. (Room to 
be announced hereafter.) 

In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., the fourteenth 
illustrated Wednesday afternoon lecture on 
the History of Art. by Mr. Walter Sv Perry, 
Director of the Department of Pine Arts. 
Subject, •* Gothic Art." 

In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., a lecture on the 



History of Costume, by Miss Both-Hendrik- 
sen ; the second in the course of free lectures 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Domestic Art. Subject. " Changes due to 
BartMirian Influence ; Gallic and German 
Dress ; Byzantine Costume, Time of Charle- 
magne, 55 B. C. to 814 A. D." 
Jan. 19. In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., the fifteenth 
illustrated Wednesday af\ernoon lecture on 
the History of Art, by Mr. Walter S. Perry. 
Director of the Department of Pine Arts. 
Subject, *' Renaissance Art." 

" 35. In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., a lecture on the 
History of Costume, by Miss Both-Hendrik- 
sen ; the third in the course of free lectures 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Domestic Art. Subject, *' Dark Ages merge 
into the Medisevat; Reign of Clinging Drapery 
until the 15th Century ; Towering Head- 
dress during the period of Pointed Archi- 
tecture." 

** 36. A Conference at the Brooklyn Institute on 
•* The Artibtic in Household Utensils." 



NicoLL & Roy Co., Printbrs. 16 Dry St., Nkw York. 
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Klondike 



Is not yet accessible by 



TELEPHONE, 

But from Brooklyn 150,000 subscribers may be communicated 
with throughout the Telephone system. 

The PAY STATION renders the service available to all. 

RATE AS LOW AS S40 PER YEAR. 

Call Contract Dept., 5635 Brooklyn, or address 

THE NEW YORK AND N. J. TELEPHONE CO, 

16 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYKOItDS GO. 

FULTON STREET, COR. WILLIAM, NEW YORK, 



BCANITPACTURBRS OF 



Artists' Oil Colors in Tubes. Prepared Canvas for Oil 
Painting. Academy Boards. Oil Sketching Paper. 

Oils, Varnishes and Mediums, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-color Painting, 
Pastel Canvas and Pastel Board, Supplies for Oil and Water-color Painting, Pastel 
and Miniature Painting, Charcoal and Crayon Drawing, Sketching, Designing, Etching, 
Modeling, etc. Drawing Materials, Architects* and Surveyors' Supplies, Drawing 
Papers, Tracing Papers, Tracing Linen, Mounted Drawing Papers, etc. Blue Print 
Papers, Prepared and Unprepared. Fine Swiss Drawing Instruments : a superior 
quality of German, French and other makes. Velvet-finish Rubber Angles and 
Curves, T Squares, Triangles, Drawing Boards. 

DRY COLORS. COLORS IN OIL. FRESCO COLORS. PURE MIXED 

PAINTS. PURE VARNISHES AND BRUSHES. 
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T. G. SELLEW, 

ROLL TOP DESKS. 

Book-keepers' 

Cylinder and 
Flat Top Desks. 
Chairs, Couches, 

Lounges, Tables. 
Office FTirnitnre of 
Every Description. 

Ill Fulton Street, New York. 

O. W. COK, THKO. GomSMITH. 



EIMER& Amend, 
ctemiGais aiciiiiiai Hppaiaios, 

205, 207, 209 and 211 THIRD AVE., 
Cor. of 18th St., - - NEW YORK. 

Balances and Wrights. Zeiss Microacopts, aal Btdcniv 
logical Apparatus. Cbemically Pure Adda, and Aasay 
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PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 

Hum&ctnren Bnil Dealen ia 

Blank Ms and Stationery. 

"EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM." 



No. O Clinton Place, New Tork. 

Tetephone : 1416 iSth Street. 



CHANDLER'S 

Piano and Music Rooms. 

300 FULTON STREET. 

THS VBRY BBST FOAJTOS I 

iTBTB t Pond, Betir Bros, ft Co., Minball ft Wendell 



, „ «nt«i3 to be «« reproeoteii. Al»o 

the best MlectRl itock of ihect music la Ihc dty, to 
whicb an added dkll; acceidoDa tttan all tlie leadlBK 
pulillihet*, M Sclilrmer, DltHn, NotcIIo, Swer ft Co., 



Illustrate Your Note-Books. 

II rB *re DublUlilDEreprodoctloiu of Kood example! of 
W hl>t«<c art for tbe UK of te«che>7 *»d Mudeiili to 
■ulat them in illuatntlnv their aote-books. Tbele 
llliutratloni are In halMaue*. printed In black Ink. 
Tbeae repradactlOD* ate nf gnat Talue, not onl; In the 
■tudy of hiitoric art. architecture acd omameDt, Int alio 
In the itudy of literature. 

The following acta of lUuilratlona. together with an 
czplauBtoTT sheet for each, are now readr, aod otbet* 
wilt KXiil follow. Price, per set. 6 cents, inclqding the 



Map of Kgypt. 
Sphlni and ^ramidi 
Temple of HdffM. 
PUn of Temple of B 



Hap of Greece. 
Acropolla wltb Uoi 

Plan of Acropolla. 



Karuae. Rvpoatrie Hall. 

Middle Columns. 
Set! I. Relief with Hiero- 

glyphlca. 

GREEK. 

It t.y- Figures from Parthenon 

Caryaildea from Srech. 
tbelon. 

ROUAN. 

The Panlbcon (exterior). 



In addition ' 
Jects. including 
Gothic style* of 



(ptsn). 



which a *c 



Correapondence cordially Inirtted, 
Fleaae mention Ibia paper. 

THE PRAKe EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 



NEUMANN BROTHERS 

Ssr&BUSBBD 1879. 

Library Bookbinders. 

7 E. 16th St, near Fifth Ave. 

NEW YORK. 



CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN THE WORLD I 

THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AMD 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 

At I great Raductlon froH Publlihers' Prleu. 

Send u* ■ Portal CanJ, naming any Book yob mn 
desire, and we shaU juote price by return mauT 

SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH CATAI,OGUB FRBH. 

LEGGAT BROTHERS, 

81 CHAMBERS STEBET, 

3d door Vest of City HaU Park, NEW YORK. 




The Point of a Pencil, 

whether abapel^r or ugly, matters 
little, so long as it does not break 
or crnmbte, and the quality U 
smooth and yielding. 

DIXON'SS."PENCILS 



They are made in different degrees 
of hardness, suitable for all kinds 
of school work, and are iudispeU' 
•able in the drawing class. 
Samples worth doiible the money 
will M lent on receipt of t6 cents 
if you mention this Monthly. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Pratt Institcjte 



BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Day classes will begin work September 27; evening classes, September 29. 

HIGH SCHOOI^ — A four years' course for both sexes, combining drawings and 
manual work with the usual studies of a high school or academy. Entrance exami- 
nation September 21, and applicants for classes beginning the second half year, 
February 8. 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS— Normal art course ; regular art course, 
including general free hand drawing, cast, life and portrait drawing, oil and water 
color painting, composition, anatomy, sketching, history of art ; also courses in 
architecture, applied design, clay modeling and wood carving. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART— Normal domestic art course ; gen- 
eral course ; sewing ; dressmaking ; millinery ; drawing ; art needlework ; physical 
culture. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE— Normal domestic science 
course ; general course ; household science ; household economy ; emergencies ; 
home nursing and hygiene ; public hygiene ; food economics ; marketing lectures ; 
cookery, preserving and pickling ; waitresses' course ; laundry work. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY— Normal manual 
training course ; drawing and machine design ; applied electricity ; mechanical 
drawing ; physics ; chemistry ; steam and the steam engine ; strength of mater- 
ials ; mechanism ; carpentry ; machine work ; plumbing ; house, sign and fresco 
painting. 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS— Normal kindergarten course; 
mothers* course ; nurses' course ; special courses. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES— New Library Building ; free library, 

reading and reference rooms. Classes in library training, including library economy ; 
cataloguing ; literature and languages ; business. 

For further information or for application blanks apply at the general office 
of the institute, Ryerson Street. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 
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UHi ISUDn inn P TIDST GO. 



CAPITAL, $500,000. 
SURPLUS, $460,000. 

This surplus has accumulated from the successful ad 
ministration of the business of the company since its 
oneanization in 1884, and has not in any way been created 
by contributions from stockholders. 

INTBR^T AI«I«OWED ON DAII«Y BAI^ANC^S. 

Checks drawn on this company are payable through the 
New York Clearing House. Certificates of deposit will be 
issued.payableon demand and bearinginterefet until paid. 

This company is authorized by charter to act oi Trustee, 
Bzecutor, Administrator, Guardian.Committee of Estates 
or Receiver. It is also a legal depository for all Trust 
Funds and for money paid into Court. It acts as Regis- 
trar or Transfer Agent of stocks and bonds and as 
Trustees for Railroad and other mortgages. It guaran- 
tees letters of credit issued to travelers, and will do any 
and all other business usually done by Trust Companies 
of responsibility and standing. 



XRU9XBES. 



Watson B. Dickbrmaw, 
Wjluam M. Inorabam, 
Bernard Fbtbrs, 
Rdward D. Whitb. 
David Barnbtt, 
Edward Mbrritt. 
Prank Ltman, 
William C. Rbdfield. 



David G, I^boobt, 
Sbymour L. Hustbd, Jr., 
Jambs W. Cromwbll, 
Frank L. Babbott, 
Theodore F. Jackson. 
Gborgb Edward Idb, 
John P. Halstbd, 
Sbtb t,. Kbbnt. 



BOWARD MERRITT, President. 

DAVID O. LEQQBT, Vice-President. 

FREDERICK T. ALDRIDQE, Secretary. 



Jl^e U/allabout BapK 



MYRTLE AND 
CLINTON AVES., 

[, N, Y. 



Charles M. Engws, 

I^esident, 



Alonzo Slote, 

Vice-President, 



Joseph B. Pigox, 

Qishier. 



I. M. Bon, 
Benjamin P. Blair, 
Charles E. Diugee, 
Charles M. Englis, 
John H. Hoeft, 
Jesse Johnson, 
Edwin Ludlam, 



DIRECTORS: 

Hermann Lins, 
Wm. H. Male, 
Joseph B. Pigot, 
Lowell M. Palmer, 
Frank Rudd, 
W. Oscar Shadbolt, 
Alonzo Slote, 



Casimir Tag. 



tUe 



HE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 



Founded 1824. 



— OP— 



Rb-oroanisbd 1890. 



ARTS AND SCIENCES. 



The Institute contains the following Departments or Societies of Associate Members : 



1. ANTHROPOLOGY. 8. 

2. ARCH>EOLOGY. 9. 

3. ARCHITECTURE. 10. 

4. ASTRONOMY. II. 

5. BOTANY. 12. 

6. CHEMISTRY. 13. 

7. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 14. 



ELECTRICITY. 

ENGINEERING. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

FINE ARTS. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

GEOLOGY. 

LAW. 



15. MATHEMATICS. 

16. MICROSCOPY. 

17. MINERALOGY. 

18. MUSIC. 

19. PAINTING. 

20. PEDAGOGY. 

21. PHILOLOGY. 



22. PHILOSOPHY. 

23. PHOTOGRAPHY. 

24. PHYSICS. 

25. POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

26. PSYCHOLOGY. 

27. SCULPTURE. 

28. ZOOLOGY. 



Courses of Leotiireo in every Branch of Art, Science, Literature, and History. Sixty 
courses of lectures, and five hundred lectures. 

Colleetlono in each Department of Science and Art. 

Annual Exhibitions of Collections in Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, Architecture, 
Electricity, etc., by the Departments. 

Public Anniversary Addresses on days of National and Local Interest. 
Library of the Arts snd Sciences. 23,000 Volumes. 

Season opens Thursday, September 30th, 

The Initiation Pee is $5.00 and the Annual Dues are $5.00 

A Copy of the Year- Book and the Prospectus of the Institute may be obtained at the office, 
50a Fulton Street, or will be mailed on receipt of postage. Prospectus, 4 cents ; year book, 10 
cents. For further information, address FRANKLIN W. HOOPER, Director. 
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mtPORTINQ RETAILERS. 



MEN'S FURNISHINGS. 

VOUNG Men will find the latest styles 
in Neckwear, Gloves, Handker- 
chiefs and everything to be seen in a 
thoroughly equipped Men's Furnishing 
Department, near the main entrance. 

Neckwear, Gloves and Men's Wear of 
all kinds receive particular attention in 
our Dyeing and Cleaning Department, 
second floor, rear. 




THE HOST POPULAR ARTICLES OF THEIR KIND. 






O.N.T 






Hand and Machine Sewing, 
Clark's 0-N-T Crochet Cotton 



ON SPOOLS, 



Clark's ON-T- Darning Cotton 

ON Sr>OOLS, 

Milward's Helix Needles 

AND 

Marshall' Linen Threads. 



P'OR 8A.PE^ BVB&RYWHERB, 





BURT'S 



Is the standard by which good 
Shoes have been judged the 
past thirty years. Our aim is 
to furnish families with a First- 
class Shoe at reasonable price. 
We cater for Family Trade and 
assure those who patronize us 
that they will find a Burt Shoe 
the cheapest in the end. 

THE BURT SHOE CO. 

Fulton and Hoyt Streets, 
Brooklyn. 

ASSETS, $600,000.00, 

As against $400,000 a year ago. 
This is an increase of 50 per 
cent. A substantial proportion 
of this increase was recorded be- 
fore the present revival of busi- 
ness began. In fact, through 
the panic year, and the dull 
years that followed, The Thrift 
made steady and permanent ad- 
vances. No stronger endorse- 
ment of its merit is needed. 
Exceptional facilities are offered 
to help in the saving and invest-, 
ing of money, and liberal loans 
are made to aid in home-acquir- 
ing, and the removal of mort- 
gages. Write or call for cir- 
cular of information. 

THE THRIFT 

SAVINGS, LOAN AND BUILDING FUND. 

OFFICES : 

207 F^yer809 Street, BrooKlyp. 
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We clum to be able to fnmiab all the material 
and appliance* required for the thorough equip- 
ment or a 

Kindergarten, 

(rom the table down to the shoe peg, and no 
one unacquainted with the kinder j^arten can 
im^ine what a varietj of gooda that includes. 

On application we will tend our 8o-page cata- 
log, describing these goodti, as well as our great 
variet; of School Aids, Books for Teachers, etc. 

We call attention to our magazine, KINDER- 
OARTEN REVIEW, which haa been enlarged 
and improved. It has already secured an envi- 
able popularity among Kindergartners, Primary 
Teachers, and mothers of young children. 
Price $i.oo a year. Send for a sample copy. 

Have yon ever seen our PARADISE OP 
CHILDHOOD ? The best gtude to the Kinder- 
garten in existence. The price ia f 3.00. 



MILTON BRADLEY CO. 

SPRINOFIELD, HASS. 
NEW YMtK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 



GA^ERAS. 



EUBEKA (made by Eastman Kodak 

Co.) $3.00 

PBEMO If. z'X X 4X, $5.00 grade, 3.75 
BOSS DANDY, 4 x 5 Set Focus, $5.00 

grade 3.75 

POCKET KODAKS. . 5.00 

PBEKO "D," 4x5, $10.00 grade, 7.50 
PREKO "C." 4x5, |i2.oo grade, 9.00 
KODAKS up to ... 25.00 

PBEMOS up to ... 50.00 

Complete Stock of PHOTOOflAPHIC SUHDRIES 
at prieea that can't bo beat. 



ScdofeniDg, Dalg i Hales, 

302 BROADWAY, N. T. 



BEST AID TO EDUCATION. 



you are anxious not to 
son of wide general 
well as words correctly. 

Von need in one book of 
complete cyclopedia with 
sands of things you have 
thebiographyoftheworld's 
dictionary reliable as to 
as well as comprehensive, 
to spend hundreds of dollars 
reference. Perhaps you 
would be needed to nse 
matter. Von need a new 

STANDARD 

247 EDITORS. 

5,000 CUTS. 

EASY TO eOMSULT. 

Beet Scholar* of thie and all 
othefcirilized lande aekaow- 
ledge it to bo 

THE STAMBABD. 



reference the resumi of a 
accurate pictures of thon- 
never seen, a synopsis of 
great men of all ages, and a 
spelling and pronunciation 
Perhaps yon cannot afford 
for a collection of books of 
cannot afford the time that 
such a collection. No 
Punk & Wagnalls 

DICTIONARY. 

FIIE COLOR PLAUS. 

mmTiHB ExavisiTc. 
amoiiB svpEaa. 

Ho Mptng. .pared; eoit of 
pnparaticn, b.fon a book 
Ha. printmi, 

mofioo- 



PRICE, $12, Sold by WARD & GOW, Lincoln BIdg,, Union Sq., New York, 
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For Qloves- 



As for fnrnishingi, the well dressed man de- 
pends upon this store. 

Gloves in all the fashionable ebades and 
materials. 

Sit Dov fashion U particularly laierated la 
mb Skin, whicli daplicatrs tvtrj merit of 
the Imparted gbm. Vc have it In alt the 
proper ihadca, Ugtit, medium and heavy 

'^''''' s r .00 

A plain but (tiang walking; glove Tor 



HHRDING Ti^FG. CO. 

467 and m fMm Slnet 



SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 



•IICNT mrwMm 

Either Look-Stltoh or Chaln-Stitoh, Eaoh the 

beat of its kind. See the Utest Model. 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CG., 

591 FULTON ST., BROOKUN. 




^te 



We are the Brooklyn Agents for the POPE 
MANUFACTURING CO.'S celebrated 

COLUMBIA m HARTFORD BICYCLES, 

including the new COLUMBIA CHAINLGSS. 
The 1898 models are now here and ready 
for delivery ; will be glad to have you cotue 
to see them. 

StraiJs- 



JVIechanics' Ban]^ 

Court Street, Corner of Montaque, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Capital aijd 3iirplus ouer $1,000,000. 



WHITE. Pi 
HBKRY N. BRt 

CH&RI39 B. WUEBLBR, OasUci. 

DIRECTORS. 

tmuel Sloan. Isaac Carhart, 

Daniel D. WhltDe;, Jacob Cole, 

George W, Chauacey, Judah B. Vooiluca. 
Jamea Kaymood, Daniel T. Femald, 

Henly K. Brusb, George W. WUte, 

William Baylii, Jacob T. B. UtebBdd 

John D. Snedeker. 

Account* of all kind* solicited 
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THE ANGELS OF CREATION 

SIR EDWARD BURNH-JONF.S 

('833- ) 

"/ "WEN TV years ago, at the opejiing of the Grosvenor Gallery, 
the beautiful panels of '* The Angels of Creation'''' were 
among the group of paintings shown by Burrie-fones, whose 
genius was suddenly revealed to the art- world. No criticism or 
ridicule (and there was much) could disguise the fact that here was 
a personality strong and original, ivhose defects counted as nothing 
in comparison to the subtilty of imagi7iation, the fertility of design, 
and the exquisite beauty of color, which made these pictures like a 
new joy born into the world. Owing to the advice of Rossetii, zvhose 
romance and mysticism had deeply impressed him, Bume-fones 
determined to devote himself to art. The Bible, romantic legend, 
classical poetry, are the sources of inspiration to this poet among 
painters y ivho, although receiving impressions from the masters of 
all time^ still stands as distinct in his own personality as any of his 
far-away precursors. His friend William Morris has translated 
into stained glass great numbers of his designs for windows, and 
we have some of the most beautiful of them in our own country. In 
the apse of the American Church in Rome he has e7n bodied in 
mosaics his masterpiece " The New ferusalem^ This, while it 
has the formality of the Romanesque mosaics, still shows the spirit 
of grace and beauty that stamps all he touches. The story of the 
first three days of creation, as given iyi Gefiesis, could not be told in 
more beautiful rhythm or with greater dignity thayi in these panels : 
" The Separation of Light from Darkness ; *' "'The Division of the 

Waters,'' and *' The Appearance of the Dry La7id.'* 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, PRATT INSTITUTE 
JANUARY. IRttft 

NOTE. TTif three remaining panels^ with explanatory text of the composition as a 
u/hoie, 7vili appear in the next issue of The Monthly. 
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CONCERNINQ THE KELMSCOTT 

PRESS.* 

ID you ever go, when 
in London, to the 
Upper l^all. Ham- 
mersmith? and, once 
there, did you find 
Number 26, where 
Mr. William Morris lived? I hope 
that has been your good fortune 
for then there linger in your mind 
haunting, charmed memories. It was 
a pleasant day in August, the sun shin- 
ing fitfully, when we took a Hammer- 
smith 'bus and rolled along through 
Piccadilly, past Hyde Park, and Ken- 
sington Park, and St. Mary Abbot's and 
the High Street, Kensington, on to the 
end of the route. Then we turned to- 
wards the river, past Hammersmith 
Church, down to Hammersmith Bridge, 
and walked into the Mall. We followed 
the river-side, wondering what manner 
« of people lived in the little houses on 
our right, or plied up and down the 
Thames in the many boats on our left. 
The road was narrow, and tall trees 
lined the river-front as we came to the 
Upper Mall. 

Number 26, Kelmscott House, — 
named after the lovelier Kelmscott 
Manor ne^ir Lechlade, — is a roomys 
comfortable building ; behind it 
stretches a garden where grow fig- 
trees, and poppies, and many a flower. 
But garden and house stood desolate : 
reverently we walked through the echo- 
ing rooms and in the deserted garden. 



Intolerable was the thought that no 
more should bis step or voice awaken 
life in the dead dwelling. Some one 
else would come, he never more. The 
river with its tranquil beauty seemed to 
mock us, as we looked out of the win- 
dows. Here had died the man who had 
made Grace and Beauty handmaids to 
every-day Life; who had taught, and 
practised, the gospel that work should 
be joyful, not sordid and bitter. God 
grant his labor has not failed! God 
grant the band of earnest followers who 
had gathered around him may carry out 
his principles ! Weary old Mother Earth 
and her children need their help. 

Day after day the lonely house drew 
me, like a. magnet, to its neighborhood. 
At last I found my way into the Kelm- 
scott Press, No. 14, near by. Before 
the open windows lay magic scenes of 
changeful beauty, — river, and boat, and 
lovely shore. Within, the hand-presses 
were still at work, bringing out the last 
issues of the Kelmscott publications. 

Let us glance, although hastily, at the 
history of this latest industry of Mr. 
Morris. It has no rival, in thorough- 
ness or in beauty, except in the labors 
of Caxton or Wynk3m de Worde. We 
know how printing gradually deterio- 
rated, until, in spite of the attempt at 
reform by Caslon, it became really ugly 
in the eighteenth century. With print- 
ing sank paper. At last, in 1840, the 
Chiswick Press revived Caslon 's t3rpes: 
in Edinburgh efforts were made to cut 
better forms. Dissatisfaction had arisen, 
but it is no exaggeration to say that 



* The initial ** D," the two passes, and the colophon, £rom the Morris edition of " Maud," are 
reproduced here by the kind permUalon of the MacmiUan Company. 
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Mr. William Morris alone resolutely 
faced the difficulty and solved the prob- 
lem. It rests with his successors to 
complete the application. 

Probably about 1883 he first conceived 
the idea of printing; but not until 1890 
did the idea become a practical effort. 
He had obtained a copy of Wynkyn de 
Worde's edition of the Golden Legend, 
and resolved to reprint it worthily. 
** His invariable practice in reviving 
any craft was to go back to the time 
when it was last exercised in its highest 
perfection, to examine its processes in 
the best examples, and then to apply 
them to existing needs and circum- 
stances, so far as that was compatible 
with good taste and good workman- 
ship." He therefore bought what in- 
cunabula he could procure, enlarged 
examples of the type by means of 
photography, and studied their forms 
and the causes of their effect on the 
printed page. Then he designed each 
letter himself, on a large scale, to note 
every effect. Aided by his friend Mr. 
Emery Walker, he next designed and 
executed a complete new font of type, 
which was cut under his personal super- 
vision, and finally cast. This was called 
the Golden Type; it is Roman in its 
characteristics, and was based on the 
study of the type of Jenson, the famous 
French printer of the fifteenth century. 

By degrees he perfected another font 
of upper- and lower-case. This second 
font includes the Troy and the Chaucer 
type, which differ only in scale, the lat- 
ter being the smaller. The Troy type, 
a fairly large size of black-letter, re- 
ceived its name because it was first used 
in the reprint, in 1892, of ** The Re- 
cuyell of the Historyes of Troy ' * from 
Caxton's first edition. The Chaucer 
type was, I believe, first used in ** The 
Order of Chivalry," finished February 
24, 1893. They are Gothic in their 
characteristics, based on a study of the 
type brought into use by Caxton and 
Wynkyn de Worde. 

Allow me to emphasize the fact that 
these fonts are beautifully legible. The 



bald and grotesque caricatures of the 
true Golden, Troy, and Chaucer types 
that have been put forth by sundry 
firms, have produced the impression 
that Kelmscott Press volumes are hard 
to read. Precisely the opposite is the 
truth. It is a pity, and in a measure a 
reproach, that these caricatures should 
be as welcome as they appear to be, — 
a reproach to those who mislead others, 
and to those who consent to be deceived. 

In the paper by Mr. Morris, " The 
Ideal Book," we find details as to his 
discoveries and the requisites for good 
printing. I quote a little, here and 
there. ** The full-sized lower-case let- 
ters * a ', • b ', * d \ and * e ' should be 
designed on something like a square to 
get good results. . . . Further- 
more, each should have its due char- 
acteristic drawing; a *u* should not 
merely be an *n * turned upside down. 
. . . To be short, the letters should 
be designed by an artist, and not an en- 
gineer. " * * Most of Jenson *s letters are 
designed within a square ; the modem 
letters are narrowed by a third or there- 
abouts; but while this gain of space 
very much hampers the possibility of 
beauty of design, it is not a real gain^ 
for the modern printer throws the gain 
away by putting inordinately wide 
spaces between his lines and words." 

Mr. Morris did not affect archaism, 
and therefore sacrificed the excessive 
'*spikyness" of Wynkyn de Worde's 
type to obtain legibility; he also re- 
jected the long form of ** s *' which is 
easily confounded with ** f ", seldom 
used tied letters, and discarded the 
catchwords at the bottom of pages. 

Let us pass from the type to the book 
as a whole. '* Whatever the subject 
matter of the book may be,, and how- 
ever bare it may be of decoration, it 
can still be a work of art, if the type be 
good, and attention be paid to its gen- 
eral arrangement. ... I lay it 
down that a book quite unomamented 
can look actually and positively beauti- 
ful, if it be, so to speak, architecturally 
good. Now, then, let us see what this 
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architectural arrangement claims of 
us. Firsts the pages must be clear and 
easy to read ; which they can hardly be, 
unless, Secondly^ the type is well-de- 
signed ; and Thirdly^ whether the mar- 
gins be small or big, they must be in 
due proportion to the page of letter.'^ 

In the lateral spacing of the words no 
more white should be left than is neces- 
sary to separate one word from another. 
•* Rivers", as they are technically 
called, — that is, meandering lines ot 
white on the pages due to lack of ar- 
rangement of the words, — must be 
avoided, no less than injudicious lead- 
ing. 

The page should be so printed that 
'* the hinder edge (that which is bound 
in) must be the smallest member of the 
margins, the head margin must be larger 
than this, the fore larger still, and the 
tail largest of all.** The reason is sim- 
ple : The unit of a book is not a single 
page, but the two corresponding pages 
of an open book. 

To be legible the letters should be 
black on a white ground. Consequent- 
ly the quality of ink is of great impor- 
tance. The ink used at the Kelmscott 
Press was of pure linseed oil and lamp- 
black, with good drying properties; it 
was applied with pelt-balls. It must be 
remembered the printing was all done 
by hand-presses, and therefore methods 
were used impossible for machine- 
presses. Still, machines have profited 
by many of these experiments, notably 
in the printing done in Edinburgh. 

Particular care was given to the 
paper. Mr. Morris was no advocate for 
thick paper; but he had long before 
found out that machine-made paper of 
wood-pulp and clay was useless for 
permanent results, to say nothing of the 
uninteresting quality of its surface. 
The latter failing is a factor by no means 
unimportant in the beauty of a book. 
Much of our shiny, calendered paper is, 
besides, trying to the eyes. He was 
forced to resort to the plain, honest way 
of the old-time paper-makers. Un- 
bleached linen rags were used, and 



moulds whose wires were not woven 
with absolute mechanical accuracy, thus 
obtaining a sort of variety in the sur- 
face. This paper was made expressly 
for him by Mr. Batchelor, at Little 
Chart, near Ashford, and "resembles 
the paper of the early printers in all its 
best qualities.*' Three water -marks 
were designed by him for paper of 
different sizes, — *' the apple, the daisy, 
and the perch with a spray in its mouth ; 
each of these devices being accompanied 
by the initials W. M." 

As regards ornament, Mr. Morris has 
expressed his opinions in the essay on 
*' Printing *' published in the collection 
of ** Arts and Crafts Essajrs," 1893. 
" The essential point to be remembered 
is that the ornament, whatever it is, 
whether picture or pattern-work, should 
£ovm part of the page ^ should be a part 
of the whole scheme of the book. Sim- 
ple as this proposition is, it is necessary 
to be stated, because the modem prac- 
tice is to disregard the relation between 
the printing and the ornament alto- 
gether, so that if the two are helpful to 
one another it is a mere matter of ac- 
cident. The due relation of letter to 
pictures and other ornaments was thor- 
oughly understood by the old printers; 
so that even when the wood-cuts are 
very rude indeed, the proportions of 
the page still give pleasure by the sense 
of richness that the cuts and letter to- 
gether convey. When, as is most often 
the case, there is actual beauty in the 
cuts, the books so ornamented are 
amongst the most delightful works of 
art that have ever been produced.** 
Elsewhere he says, ** the picture-book 
is not, perhaps, absolutely necessary to 
man's life, but it gives such endless 
pleasure, and it is so intimately con- 
nected with the other absolutely neces- 
sary art of imaginative literature, that, 
it must remain one of the very worth- 
iest things towards the production of 
which reasonable men should strive." 

Mr. Morris himself desigfned every 
ornament used in the Kelmscott Press, 
publications, except the figure-subjects^ 
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Occasionally a design was repeated ; but 
in the majority of cases the ornament 
was made for the place it occupies. Of 
course the volumes that are now issuing 
from the Press must have repetitions to 
a greater extent, for the hand of the 
Master is still. 

The ornaments were designed with a 
brush, and were often thrown away as 
soon as engraved. Many original de- 
signs have been rescued from the waste- 
paper basket by his friends. On the 
other hand, he kept what he called a 
** log-book " of the Press, with printed 
specimens of ornaments designed for 
it, even if eventually not used. 

The reprint of **The Golden Legend* ' 
was intended to be the first work is- 
sued by William Morris, but the paper 
proved unsuitable, and was used for 
•*The Story of the Glittering Plain," 
one of his own romances, originally 
published in the English Illustrated 
Magazine, The first page was printed 
January 31, 1891. The next book was 
** Poems by the Way," printed in black 
and red, the Golden type. It has the 
earliest ornamented borders, their style 
being more or less early Romanesque. 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt *s ** Love Lyrics and 
Songs of Proteus" was followed by 
•* The Nature of Gothic; a Chapter of 
the Stones of Venice." This was a 
labor of love, emphasizing his appre- 
ciation of Mr. Ruskin's magnificent 
English, and invaluable teaching on the 
subject of Architecture. After the 
** Defence of Guinevere," in April, 
1892, came the ** Dream of John Bull," 
and ** A King's Lesson," all three re- 
prints of his own works. The last has 
a frontispiece designed by Burne-Jones, 
illustrating the couplet — 

" When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Wno was then the gentleman?" 

At last appeared * * The Golden Leg- 
end of Master William Caxton, done 
anew," completed September 12, 1892. 
It is of quarto size, in three volumes, 
printed in the Golden type. The initial 
letters, borders, and the title-page with 
background of delicate arabesque out- 



lines for the handsome black-letter title, 
all were designed by William Morris in 
his ** matured Gothic style of book-dec- 
oration. • • The two wood-cuts were de- 
signed by Burne-Jones. In order to 
obtain the utmost accuracy in this 
Kelmscott edition, Mr. Morris gave his 
bond, for a large sum, to the University 
of Cambridge, for the loan of their copy 
of Caxton *s first edition, printed in 
1483. 

•• The Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troy,*' a reprint of the first book print- 
ed in English, followed October 12, 
1892. For this work the newly-com- 
pleted font of Gothic type was first 
used, and hence called the Troy type. 
The same type, on a smaller scale, was 
used in 1893 for ** The Order of Chiv- 
alry " and * • The Ordination of Knight- 
hood. " 

In the succeeding issues of the Kelm- 
scott Press these three are used. It is 
needless to say that Mr. Morris was al- 
ways seeking improvements in this art 
and craft, as in the others which he had 
taken up earlier in life. His untimely 
death, October 3, 1896, arrested such 
researches, and his work remains, an 
inspiration and a guide. 

It is useless here to attempt a list of 
his publications. They will be found in 
bibliographies, such as those by Temple 
Scott, and also by Aymer Valance, in 
his work entitled •* The Art of William 
Morris.'* Of this work there are two 
editions; one on large paper with many 
reproductions in color of the Morris de- 
signs; the other on plainer paper with 
fewer illustrations. Both have advanced 
in price. 

We venture to reproduce from Ten- 
nyson's ** Maud*' an initial letter, the 
two opening pages, and the colophon. 
No reproduction, however, can give an 
accurate idea of the beautiful effect in 
the original; for there type, ink, and 
paper blend in harmony. 

A few of the publications we would 
especially mention. ** Of King Florus 
and Fair Jehane," the translation by 
Mr. Morris of a French romance of the 
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thirteenth 'century, was'chosen by Mr. 
Tregaskjs, the well-known antiquarian 
bookseller, as a typical book for a test 
of the binder* s craft. A hundred copies 
were sent to all parts of the world, each 
binder being left to his own devices. 
Seventy-five specimens were shown at 
the Intemationat Bookbinding Exhibi- 
tion held at the Caxton Head, Holborn, 
in 1894. The collection was purchased, 
if I am not mistaken, by Mrs. Rylands. 

In " The Well at the World's End," 
an original romance by Mr. Morris, is- 
sued March, 1896, a new feature was 
introduced, — double columns with or- 
nament between. 

The Kelmscott edition of Chaucer in 
folio, black and red, with double col- 
umns, was begun August, 1894, and 
finished in May, 1896. It contains 
eighty-six pictures, designed by Bume- 
Jones and engraved by Mr. W, H. 
Hooper, Here again the constant 
friendship between Edward Bume- 
Jones and William Morris is shown. 
The magnificent borders, the frame- 
works for the pictures, and every leaf 
and line of the lovely ornament, were 
designed by Morris himself. 

A reprint of " The Earthly Paradise " 
was begun in May, 1896, but not com- 
pleted until after his death. TheAtke- 
ntBum of November 20, 1897, has a 
short account of the issue of " Sire De- 
gravaunt ", and of " Sire Ysambrace", 
by the Trustees. "The Sundering 
Flood" and "Love is Enough" will 
follow as soon as the Trustees can carry 



out the known purposes of Mr. Morris. 
As to the future of the Press, an au- 
thentic communication dated November 
9 informs us that " according to present 
arrangements it will close in about two 
months, but the type will remain in the 
hands of the Trustees and may possibly 
be used for the printing of several edi- 
tions of the books of Mr, Morris, or of 
other books which he would have ap- 
proved," It may interest our readers 
to learn that Mr. S: C. Cockerell, one 
of the Trustees, is now compiling a 
series of notes on the Kelmscott Press, 
which will be printed there, and will 
probably be ready ill January; it will 
be sold for about half a guinea. 

One word more as to the so-called 
illegibility. Many of the Kelmscott 
Press publications are reprints of old- 
time works,inwhich spelling and phrase- 
ology are nnfamiliar to the majority of 
readers. The feverish rapidity with 
which books and magazines are now 
read, or glanced over, has produced 
what maybe called a literary dyspepsia. 
Dyspeptics are proverbially limited in 
judgment by their infirmity. To any 
one somewhat familiar with old books, 
and moderately sane in perception, the 
Kelmscott volumes prove a source of 
never-failing delight. 

And so we hark back to the aim of 
William Morris in everything to which 
he put his hand and gave his heart, — 
" that a work of utility might be also a 
work of art, if we cared to make it so, *' 
Louise Both-Hendriksen. 
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SOME EMINENT UBRARIAN5.* 



THERE are two interoational condi- 
tions that may be said to be unfa- 
vorable to war, — the one, a state of 
comparali^'e non-communication, such 
as existed between widely - separated 
countries in the days before railroads, 
steamboats, and telegraphs; aad the 
other, a state of constant intercommun- 
ication, such as is gradually developing 
in these days of travelling and of inter- 
national friendships and marriages. It 
is not easy to think harshly of a nation 
which has provided one with one's best 
friends or with an immediate ancestor, 
— and each year, as we Americans travel 
and sojourn more abroad, and foreign- 
ers visit us more frequently, the indi- 
vidual ties grow more numerous and 
closer, the individual mutual under- 
standing better, and the thought of dis- 
sension more repugnant. And since it 
is individuals that make up the nation, 
in time the national mind should be 
more peaceably and justly inclined. 
Considered in this light, foreign travel 
in a proper frame of mind becomes al- 
most a duty for those who can compass 
it, — but so delightful a duty that we 
shall probably never be able to distin- 
guish it from a pleasure. 

Certainly none of the American li- 
brarians who attended the International 
Conference of Librarians in London 
last summer, could have discerned the 
residuum of duty when the glass of 
pleasure was drained, — and their praises 
of English hospitality still ring in the 
ears of their colleagues who did not go, 
confirmatory of the thesis with which 
this article begins. They know now 
for themselves the admirable and like- 
able side of John Bull; and there are 
one hundred and fifty more individuals 
than there perhaps were who would be 
opposed to and sorry for a serious na- 
tional disagreement with Great Britain, 

•Ttae wHter takes pleasure Id ack now led trine here 
her iDdebudneas to M. le Comie N. de Toustain, and 
to the Reverend Henry J. Shandelle. S. J., for as- 
ilsUuce In Dblaliiliig data and portraits not otherwise 



With this cosmopolitan spirit prevail- 
ing, it has seemed desirable to present 
to those readers of the Mon thly inter- 
ested in such matters, some account of 
the life and work of certain European 
librarians whose names have been or 
are beginningtobe familiar to our ears. 



Dr. Richard Gamelt. 



And we can scarcely begin more fitly 
than with the name of Dr. Richard 
Gamett, C. B., LL. D., Keeper of 
Printed Books in the British Museum. 
It is not likely that the writer will ever 
receive apleasanterimpressionof Eng- 
lish hospitality than she obtained at hnr 
first meeting with Dr. Gamett, when 
she was thrice welcomed, " as a lady, 
as a librarian, and as an American." 
And many of her confrferes have since 
had equal reason to remember him with 
grateful pleasure. 
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Dr. Garnett is the eldest son of the 
late Rev. Richard Garnett, Assistant- 
Keeper; so that his office may be said 
to be hereditiiry. He was bom at Litch- 
field, February 37, 1835. At sixteen, 
he became an assistant in the Printed 
Book Department of the British Mu- 
seum, pronations taking place succes- 
sively in 1857 and 1869, until in 1875 he 
was made Assistant-Keeper and Super- 
intendent of the great Reading-room. 
It was in 1880, while occupying this 
post, that he began the preparation of 
the General Catalogue of the library for 
the press, — a catalogue which, when 
finished, will probably fill thirty or more 
volumes. In 1884, he retired from the 
Reading-room service, and in 1890 be- 
came Keeper of the Printed Books, an 
office which he still holds. If ' * the li- 
brarian who reads is lost " (a dictum 
from which we shall always dissent), it 
does not appear that the librarian who 
writes shares that fate, since Dr. Gar- 
nett's fame as a writer has in nowise 
lessened his value or reputation as a 
librarian. Since 1859, when he pub- 
lished ** lo in Egypt, and other Poems," 
the record of his printed work is con- 
tinuous, the roll consisting of ** Poems 
from the German," in 1862; ** Idylls 
and Epigrams, chiefly from the Greek 
Anthology," 1869 (a work republished 
in 189 1 under the title, ** A Chaplet 
from the Greek Anthology ") ; " The 
Twilight of the Gods and other Tales, * ' 
in 1889; ** Iphigenia, a dramatic poem," 
1890; biographies of Carlyle, Emerson, 
and Milton, in the "Great Writers" 
Series; ** Poems," in 1893 (partly a re- 
print of ** lo in Egypt ") ; " The Age 
of Dryden,"in 1895; *' Dante, Petrarch, 
Camoens; cxxiv. Sonnets," a series of 
translations, in 1896. He has also done 
mu^h valuable editorial work, such as 
the editing of his father's " Philological 
Essays," in 1859; of *' Relics of Shel- 
ley," a collection of poetical fragments 
discovered by himself among the poet's 
manuscripts in 1862; of '* Selections 
from Shelley's Poems and Letters," in 
1880 and 1882; of De Quincey's 



*• Opium -Eater," in 1885; and the 
works of Thomas Love Peacock, in 
1891. In 1892, he translated and edited, 
from a unique copy in the British 
Museum, the narrative of Antonio de 
Guaras, a Spanish merchant, resident 
in England at the accession of Queen 
Mary; and in the following year, he 
edited Drayton's *' Battle of Agin- 
court" and Beckford's **Vathek." 
Periodical literature, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, are all indebted to 
him for important contributions. Hon- 
ors have not been wanting in his career. 
In 1883, the honorary degree of LL. D. 
was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in 1895 he 
was made a C.B. His eminence as a 
librarian led to his election to the Pres- 
idency of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom in 1892-93, and he is 
now President of the Bibliographical 
Society. His latest work, still in band, 
is the editing of a series of Library 
Manuals, published by Mr. George 
Allen, two volumes of which have ap- 
peared. 

It is not often that America, with 
all her faults — and they are many 
and crying ones — finds so just and dis- 
criminating a defender as Dr. Garnett 
shows himself to be in the sonnet en- 
titled " To America: after reading 
some ungenerous criticisms," which we 
can not forbear quoting, though it is 
doubtless already familiar to many of 
our readers. 

" What though thy Muse the singer's art essay 
With lip now over-loud, now over-low? 
*Tis but tne augury that makes her so 
Of the high thin^^ she hath in charge to say. 
How shall the giantess of gold and clay, 
Girt with two oceans, crowned with Arctic 

snow. 
Sandalled with shining seas of Mexico, 
Be pared to trim proportion in a day? 
Thou art too great! Thy million-billowed 
surge 
Of life bewilders speech, as shoreless sea 
Confounds the ranging eye from verge to 
verge. 
With mazy strife or smooth immensity. 
Not soon or easily shall thence emerge 
A Homer or a Shakespeare worthy thee. 
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M. Ltopold-Victor Delisle. 

Leopold - Victor Delisle, the cele- 
brated savant who since 1874. has had 
the conduct of the Bibliothfeque Na- 
tionale of France, the largest collection 
of books and pamphlets in the world, is 
known by sight to but few of his foreign 
colleagues; and it gives us the greater 
pleasure, therefore, to be able to repro- 
duce his " counterfeit presentment " 
from a photograph taken in 1883. He 
was born in 1826, at Valogne5(Manche), 
and at the age of twenty-one began his 
professional career in the Ecole des 
chartes. During the period of his 
service there, he published two valuable 
memoirs, which brought him a gold 
medal from the Institute. Between 
this date and 1852, in which year he en- 
tered the National Library as assistant, 
he published another memoir, which 
received a prize from the Academy of 
Inscriptions. His first employment in 
the Library was in the Department of 
Manuscripts, of which department he 
became later the Conservator and As- 



sistant-Director. On the death of the 
librarian, M. Taschereau, in 1874, he 
was appointed to fill the vacant post 
bis administrative ability having been 
amply proved in his previous position. 
The union of this power of adminis- 
tration with the qualifications of the 
scholar, is so rare as to make M. Delisle 
a notable figure in the annals of libra- 
rianship. His introduction to the 
" Catalogfue G^n^ral des Livres Im- 
primis de la Bibliothtque Nationale " 
contains, in a r£sum6 of the history of 
the library, the following significant 
account of the way in which he under- 
took in 1874 the duties and responsibili- 
ties of his new office : there is an ad- 
mirable lesson in it for all " new 
brooms." " Called in 1874 to take up 
the succession of M. Taschereaa, I 
wished first of all to initiate myself in 
the organization of the Departnfent of 
Printed Books, with which I had never 
had anything to do; it was necessary to 
study the workings of very delicate ma- 
chinery, to take exact account of what 
had been accomplished, of what re- 
mained to be done, and especially of 
what it was possible to do with the re- 
sources at my command. I wished to 
profit by the experience of my prede- 
cessors, to finish the work they had un- 
dertaken, and to modify their plans only 
as this could be done with the goodwill 
of my colleagues and in cases where 
such a modification was necessary in 
order to reach more quickly results that 
would benefit the public I was par- 
ticularly careful to avoid innovations- 
which might be misunderstood or mis- 
applied, especially those which might 
even for a short time disturb existing 
habits of work and hamper the service 
to the public. ' ' In this paragraph speaks- 
the bom administrator as well as the 
man of tact. Throughout this Intro- 
duction due credit is gracefully given 
to the various subordinate officers of 
the library whose work is worthy of 
mention, or who originated methods 
found to be advantageous to the work, 
— another sign of qualification for exec- 
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nitive office. The reasons given by M. 
Delisle for the decision to make the 
catalogue of the printed books an alpha- 
betical one rather than classed, are out- 
lined at length, and must be reckoned 
with in future discussions as to the com- 
parative merits of such catalogues, — 
coming as they do from one who has 
been able to look at the question from 
the searcher's point of view as well as 
from that of the librarian. For his 
claim to distinction resides not only in 
his professional ability, but also in his 
scholarship in several lines. To cite 
but a few of the numerous works bear- 
ing his name, we may mention, — as 
showing the variety of his study and in- 
terests — his ** Catalogue des Actes de 
Philippe - Auguste, " 1856, *' M^moire 
sur les Actes d* Innocent III.," 1857, 
* * Rouleaux des morts du neuvi^me au 
quinzifeme si^cle," 1866 (this for the 
Socidt6 de 1* Histoire de France),** Man- 
dements et Actes Divers de Charles 
V. , " 1874, — as specimens of his historic- 
al work. In the field of paleography his 
researches have resulted in the publica- 
tion of a number of papers; among 
them, '* Sur un manuscrit mdrovingien 
contenant des fragments d* Eugyppius, ' ' 
1^75* ** Sur vingt manuscrits du Vati- 
can," 1877, ** Sur un livre de peintures 
6xecut6 en 1250 dans TAbbaye de Saint- 
Denis," 1877, etc. 

During his curatorship of the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts, M. Delisle printed 
the following notices of the treasures of 
that department. ** Cabinets des man- 
uscrits de la Biblioth^que Nationale," 
1 868-7 8, * * In ventaire des manuscrits du 
fondslatin,** 1863-71, ** Inventaire gdn- 
6ral et mdthodique des manuscrits f ran- 
gais," 1876-78. On succeeding to the 
librarianship, he made two printed re- 
ports on the situation of the library to 
the Minister of Public Instruction. 
From these chiefly, from the Introduc- 
tion already quoted, and from ** Les 
manuscrits du Comte d'Ashburnham," 
1883, and *' Manuscrits latins et fran- 
^ais ajout6s aux fonds des nouvelles ac- 
quisitions, 1875-1891,*' 1891, may be 



divined his industry in making known 
to scholars the great collection under 
his care. 

M. Delisle is a member of a number 
of learned societies, the one in which 
he was earliest interested being the 
Soci6t6 des Antiquaires de Normandie. 
For this Society he has prepared sev- 
eral published memoirs. He is also a 
member of the Institute, of the Soci6t6 
des Antiquaires de France, and of the 
Acad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
lettres ; and he is a chevalier and officer 
of the Legion d'honneur. 

A project cherished by M. Delisle for 
future accomplishment is a union cata- 
logue of all the large libraries of Paris, 
to be kept at the National Library, mak- 
ing known to students in which of them 
a given work may be found. Such 
plans as this form one of the great at- 
tractions of librarianship as a profes- 
sion, — something still remains to do, 
no matter how much has been done. 
** Still achieving, still pursuing," might 
be adopted as the cataloguer's motto. 

At the celebration of the opening of 
the Leonine Library of the Vatican, 
November'23, 1892, says the Deutscher 
Hausschatz^ ' * we saw in the back- 
ground, leaning against the wall, a Ger- 
man Father who, for all the modesty of 
his appearance, united eminent scientific 
endowments with great practical skill. 
Whether the conception of the founda- 
tion of the Leonine Library came from 
him we cannot say; but we know that 
without him the thought would never 
have taken form, or the undertaking 
would have miscarried in the midst of 
'thronging difficulties. " 

The Carman Father referred to wa& 
Franz Ehrle, S. J., who three years, 
after this celebration was called as first 
prefect to the highest post of adminis- 
tration of this celebrated and valuable^ 
collection, priceless in its reorganization^ 
for investigators of all nations. Isny,. 
in WUrtemberg, was the place of birth* 
of Father Ehrle, in 1845, and as a child 
he was placed under the care of the: 
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Jesuit Fathers at their school in Vorarl- 
berg. Five years later he began his 
novitiate in the order. His humanistic 
and rhetorical studies were pursued at 
MUnster, and his philosophical coarse 
at the College of Maria-Laach. At this 
early period his capacity for speculative 
studies was evident, as also an out> 
spoken preference for historical re- 
search, while at the same time he threw 
himself with eagerness into the study 
of modern languages. While in college 



The Rev. Franz Ehrfe, S. J. 



he assisted tbe lihrarian in his work, 
thus early obtaining his schooling in 
librarian ship. Following the custom 
of the Jesuit order, he returned, on the 
conclusion of his philosophical studies, 
to the school in Vorarlberg, where he 
rendered service as teacher and prefect. 
In 1872, owing to the expulsion of the 



order from Germany, he continued his 
theological studies in England, at Dit- 
ton Hall, near Liverpool, and was there 
ordained priest in 1S76. Work among 
the poor, in conjunction with a mission- 
priest, next absorbed his attention and 
led to his first publication, " BeitrSge 
zur geschichte und Reform der Arm- 
enpflege," in 1881, 

As an especial task, Father Khrle 
took upon himself the Herculean vrork 
of writing a learned history of Schol- 
asticism; an account of his project, ex- 
plained hy himself, appearing in the 
' 'Zeitschrif t f Ur Katholische Theologie* ' 
for 1883, under the title, " DasStudium 
der Handschriften der Mittelalterlichen 
Scholastik." In search of the man- 
uscripts which were to help him in this 
work, he journeyed in i88a through 
Italy, France, England, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Germany, making Rome his 
principal abiding-place, however. Dur- 
ing his researches on this subject, he 
was also engaged in the editing of the 
" BibliothecaTheologiae et Philosophiae 
Scholasticae, " finished in 1886, aud of 
the "Summa Philosophiae S. Thomae" 
of P. Cosmus Alamannus, S. J, Dur- 
ing his researches in the Vatican Li- 
brary he came upon about fifty old 
codices bearing the celebrated name of 
the Theological School of Salamanca. 
This collection, unique of its kind, 
moved him to publish, in a series of 
articles in the " Katholik " of Mainz in 
1884-85, some of the biographical and 
bibliographical information therein con- 
tained, .under the title, " Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der neueren Scholastik." 
In collaboration with another ecclesias- 
tic, during his stay in Rome, he began 
the " Archiv fUr Litteratur-und Kirch- 
engeschicbte des Mittelalters, " which 
has now reached six volumes. His 
studies in mediaeval subjects had natur- 
ally led to a closer acquaintance with 
the most important of the old libraries, 
and in this wise his attention was turned 
to the historical development of the 
Vatican Library, the result of his inter- 
est appearing in his " Historia biblio- 
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thecaeRomanorumPontificttm." Look- 
ing at the matter superficially, perhaps 
we should not have thought that the 
scholar immersed in such antiquarian 
lore was exactly the person to be in- 
trusted with the practical task of mov- 
ing and rearranging the books which 
were to form the basis of the Leonine 
Library; but in that case we should 
have erred. As a member of the "Con- 
gresso direttivo deMa Biblioteca Vatica- 
na," Father Ehrle was called to plan and 
execute the transfer and organization, 
and in fourteen working days, with fif- 
teen laborers and two library assistants, 
he succeeded in transferring and ar- 
rangingon the shelves 185,000 volumes. 

Only as a manuscript collection and 
not as a library of printed books had 
the Vatican Library a value to learning. 
On the other hand, it was most neces- 
sary to the learned men who should use 
these manuscripts and the archives to 
have scientific aids more conveniently 
at hand ; and this led to the decision to 
select the most useful books for this 
practical object from the general col lec- 
tion, and to make them accessible both 
from the Library and the Archives. 
Father Ehrle was untiring in his efforts 
to obtain contributions for the collec- 
tion. In part through the generous 
gifts of the different European nations 
and learned institutions, partly through 
exchange, this supplemental library 
reached in a short time an unexpected 
completeness as well as usefulness, 
40,000 volumes being soon ready for use. 

The opening of the Leonine Library 
in 189a was made the occasion of a pub- 
lic celebration, and was hailed with re- 
joicing by scholars the world over. 

After so much arduous labor, crowned 
by such success, it was only due recog- 
nition of his services that Father Ehrle 
should be appointed to succeed Mon- 
signor Carini, the first Prefect, whose 
unexpected and untimely death occurred 
to .8,5. • . • 

Another case of hereditary librarian- 
ship is that of Signora Giulia Sacconi- 
Ricci, Assistant-librarian of the Biblio- 



Signora Saccom-Ricci. 

teca Marucelliana of Florence. Signora 
Ricci's modesty made her deprecate her 
appearance in these pages as a cele- 
brated librarian, but there are strong 
reasons for placing her in a category of 
such. Her father was for a number of 
years Prefect of the National Library 
of Florence, and was anxious that his 
only child should follow in his footsteps, 
which would have been thought quite 
natural and laudable had that child been 
a son. But in order to secure any im- 
portant position in the Italian govern- 
ment libraries, competitive examina- 
tions requiring classical educatioil must 
be passed. The difficulty was to acquire 
this education, since girls were not ad- 
mitted to the Gymnasia in Italy. The 
courage of Signorina Sacconi, supported 
by her father, was sufficient to enable 
her at the age of fourteen to force an 
entrance, contrary to the will of num- 
erous greater and lesser authorities on 
public instruction, into a boys' Gym- 
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nasium, where she gradually bore down 
all opposition by her indomitable will 
and her success as a student. Her 
course finished and her degree received, 
she entered the National Library in 
1889 as an apprentice, distancing the 
other competitors in the entrance ex-' 
aminations; and at the end of her year 
of apprenticeship she had the same suc- 
cess in passing the examinations for an 
assistant-librarianship. Another two 
years gave her a promotion for meri- 
torious work. At her post, as Assist- 
ant-librarian of the Marucellian Li- 
brary, Signora Sacconi-Ricci has been 
a valuable aid, especially to the girls 
studying at the University and to the 
women teaching in the government 
schools. Her interest in her profes- 
sion is that of a thoroughly-trained 
worker, to whom all sides of her sub- 
ject are important. Since her opening 
of the way, other girls and young 
women have followed her through 
the schools, and at least five other 
women are now employed in the gov- 
ernment libraries of Italy, in various 
cities. 

Her invention of a binder for what 
we should call shelf-list sheets is too 
well-known to librarians to require de- 
scription here. The Marucellian is per- 
haps the only library in Italy that uses 
a typewriting machine, Signora Sac- 
coni-Ricci having learned to manipulate 
a Hammond machine, which she uses 
for some of her cataloguing work. 

The contention that the preparation 
for and adoption of a profession does 
not necessarily unfit women for domes- 
tic life, could have no more signal in- 
stance than the subject of this sketch. 
She married in 1893 Signor Vittorio 
Ricci, a well-known teacher of vocal 
music in Florence, and has ever since 
driven abreast her household and li- 
brary duties. During her wedding- 
journey through Switzerland as far as 
Lucerne and Sirough Austria as far as 
Vienna and Graz, she took copious notes 
of her visits to libraries in Lucerne, 
Zurich, Munich, Vienna, and Graz, and 



published them in book-form on her re- 
turn under the title ** Una visita ad 
alcune biblioteche della Svizzera, della 
Germania e dell* Austria." Profes- 
sional devotion could certainly no 
further go. In her domestic relations, 
as a daughter, a wife, and the mother 
of a very promising boy named Aldus, 
she fulfils her complication of duties 
con amore^ and this in spite of a frail 
physique hardly equal to the many de- 
mands upon it. Her husband's duties 
requiring him to pass the winter in 
Edinburgh, and her health needing the 
benefit of a change of air and scene, she 
is now a temporary resident of the 
* 'modern Athens, ** so different in every- 
thing from her native city. From a 
personal letter I make bold to quote 
her impressions: '* Behold me here 
transplanted from our blessed soil of 
Italy to this country of fog and rains. 
Will you believe me if I tell you that, 
except for the sad thought of my par- 
ents left alone, so far distant, I should 
be quite happy here in the midst of this 
people apparently cold but, really kind 
and amiable! . . . Do you know 
Edinburgh? What a wonder it is! 
. . . Our sun is lacking, it is true, 
— our clear and serene air; but even 
this calm and diffused light, these im- 
mense inky columns of smoke, this veil 
of fog slightly rose-tinted that covers 
the brown houses of the city, the gay 
gardens and the queer villas and the 
green fields and the blue strip of sea en- 
circled by a chain of mountains on the 
horizon, have an irresistible fascination, 
and charm the looker-on into thinking 
and dreaming. *' 

Signora Sacconi-Ricci has recently 
taken up the cudgels in print in behalf 
of the right and advisability of free 
competition between men and women 
in all the business and professional 
walks of life, — a subject on which her 
countrymen and countrywomen gen- 
erally need enlightenment. The bond- 
age of women to tradition and custom 
is loosening somewhat in Italy; and 
when their freedom is accomplished, it 
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will be much to have been 
a pioneer in the work. 

In an artide written for 
American librarians, it is 
entirely unnecessary to dis- 
course upon the well-lcnown 
career of Dr. John S. Bil- 
lings, Director of the New 
York Public Library, whose 
biography iu detail, with a 
list of his printed work, 
was given in the Library 
yournal iorVehmary, 1896, 
at the time of his appoint- 
ment As an authority on 
medical subjects, and a 
bibliographer, he has an 
international fame ; and 
every year enhances his 
reputation as an adminis- 
trative officer. We are 
privileged to give here a 
reproduction of the three- 
quarter length portrait by 
Cecilia Beaux, which was 
presented to the Surgeon- 
General's Library by two 
hundred and sixty physi- 
cians of America and Great 
Britain. The portrait is 
full of character, and 
though taken at an unfav- 
orable time, when the sub- 
ject was fatigued with 
strain and overwork, it is 
nevertheless to our think- 
ing the most satisfactory 
likeness of any we have 
seen. 

Mary W. Plummer, 
Director of the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary. 

Sonnet Inscribed on a FlyLeat 



Dr. John S. Billings. 



Good learniDg and good labour of old dajrs. 

Book ! tbou and I henceforth must Dowise part 

Together ne will tread Lite's journey hence. 



Cursed be he who robs me ot this book. And only pait at old Death's waterways. 

With all his race. Let it be desolate Charles Sayle. 

And brought b-1ow if so bo it waa great, 
For that he, wickedly, impiously took 

'That was another's. Let gjeat serpents look js jv 

At blm, a-sleeping, with dull eyes of Hate; <«t? *St^ 

And let him, waktne, be compelled of Fate jW sSj^ 

To cast his corse within the nearest brook. ^^ ^^ 



no 
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The Lincolnshire Rustic's View of Boolcs and Bric-H-Brac. 

Fur Squire wur a Varsity scholard, an' niver lookt arter the land — 
Whoats or tonups or taates — 'e 'ed hallus a boook i' 'is 'and, 
Hallus aloan wi* 'is boo5ks, thaw nigh upo' seventy year. 
An* boo5ks what's boooks? thon knaws thebbe naither 'ere nor theer. 

■ ■ • • 

An* 'e niver runn'd arter the fox, nor arter the birds wi' 'is gun, 
An* 'e niver not shot one 'are, but 'e leaved it to Charlie 'is son. 
An* 'e niver not fish'd 'is awn ponds, but Charlie 'e cotch'd the pike, 
For 'e warn't not bum to the land, an* 'e didn't take kind to it like; 
But I ears es 'e'd gie fur a ho wry owd book thutty pound an' moor, 
An* 'e'd wrote an owd book, his awn sen,sa I knaw'd es *e*d coom to be poor; 
An' 'e gied — I be fear*d fur to tell tha *ow much — fur an owd scratted stoan. 
An* 'e digg*d up a loomp i' the land an* 'e got a brown pot an' a boan, 
An' 'e bowt owd money, es wouldn't goa, wi' good gowd o' the Queen, 
An' *e bowt little statutes all-naakt an' which was a shame to be seen; 
But *e niver loookt ower a bill, nor 'e niver not seed to owt. 
An* *e niver knawd nowt but boooks, an* boooks, as thou knaws, beant nowt. 

• • • • 

An' Squire *e smiled an' *e smiled till 'e*d gotten a fright at last. 
An' 'e calls fur 'is son, fur the 'torney's letters they foller*d sa fast; • 
But Squire wur afear*d o* 'is son, an* *e says to *im, meek as a mouse, . 
* I finds es I be that i* debt, es I 'oaps es thou*ll *elp me a bit. . . , " 

But Charlie 'e sets back *is ears, an* *e swears, an* *e says to *im, " Noa . . 
Coom! coom! feyther,** *e says, " why shouldn*t thy boooks be sowd? 
I hears es soom o* thy boooks mebbe worth their weight i* gowd.** 

Heaps an* heaps o* boooks, I ha' see*d *em, belong* d to the Squire, 

But the lasses *ed teard out leaves i* the middle to kindle the fire; 

Sa moast on 'is owd big boooks fetch' d nigh to nowt at the saale. . . . 

Sa . . . 'is boooks wur gone an* *is boy wur dead. 
An* Squire *e smiled an* *e smiled, but *e niver not lift oop *is *ead: 
Hallus a soft 'un Squire! an' 'e smiled, fur 'e hedn't naw friend, 
Sa feyther an' son was buried togither, an' this wur the hend. 

Tennyson^ in *' The Village IVt/e, or the Entail^ 

{Pub. The Mac mtllan Company,) 



Until recently, bibliography has been 
a comparatively neglected department 
of English literature. Now, to work- 
ers in historical fields, bibliographies 
have become an absolute necessity, and 
as time produces a greater specialization 
of work, and makes available a larger 
mass of material, their value will be 
enhanced. 

T, A. Stephens. 



The Niiova Antologia characterizes 
bibliography thus : 

'' La bibliografia, questa umile ma 
cosl utile scienza, che nulla chiede per 
s&, dando invece tutta se stessa in 
ser vizio delle discipline sorelle. ' * (Bib- 
liography, this humble and useful sci- 
ence, that seeks nothing for itself, giv- 
ing itself instead in the service of the 
sister studies. ) 
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Below will be found, a list of articles 
in current periodicals of especial inter- 
est to the Departments of the Institute. 
Technical magazines devoted exclusive- 
ly to the work of the various depart- 
ments have not been included. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Function of education in democratic society. 
(C. W. Eliot) Outlook, Nov. 6, •97; p. 570. 

Harvard repoit on English, dritic^ Nov. 
13. '97; p. 277. 

Latin and Greek vs, French and German. 
P. M. Hookins. ) Weshnin Uer Review, Nov. , 

'97; p. 564. 

• Modern education. (J. P. Mahaffy.) Nine- 
teenth Century, Nov., '97; p. 703. 

FINE ARTS. 

( L' ) art du paysage. Second paper. ( Paul 
GseU.) Revue pour Its jeunes fi ties, Oct 5, 
*97: p. 306. 

Beautv and ugliness. (Vernon Lee and C. 
Anstrutner Thomson.) Contemporary Re- 
view, Oct and Nov., '97; pp. 544, 669. 

Cole's Old English Masters: Thomas Gains- 
borough. - (J. C. Van Dyke.) Century ^ Dec., 
*97; p. 202. 

Imagination in modern art (Vernon Lee. ) 
Fortnightly Review, Oct, '97; p. 513. 

Jean Carries, statuaire et c^ramiste. (Oc- 
tave (Jzanne.) Monde Moderne, Oct, '97; p. 
520. 

New York's new art-academy building. 
(Edwin Emerson, Jr.) Harper* s Weekly, 
Nov. 27, '97; p. 1 1 82. 

(La) peinture et le public. (A. Chevrillon 
et E. Hovelaque.) Revue de Paris, Oct i, 
•97; p. 614. 

Portraits in the city hall and municipal offi- 
ces. Scribner, Dea. '97; p. 783. 

(A) religious painter. (W. L. Eraser.) 
Century, Dec, '97: p. 182. 

Sir Edward J. Poynter. (Cosmo Monk- 
house.) Scribner^ Dec., '97: u. 701. 

Sir John Gilbert, R. A. Athenaum, Oct 

9. '97: P« 494. 

Tokens of woe and the Pelasgi. (W. J. 
Stillman.) Nation, Oct 28, '97: p. 335. 

DOMESTIC ART. 

(Les) «rants. (Guy Tomel. ) Revue pour 
les jeunesfilles, Nov. 5, '97: p. 510. 



DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Contributions to our knowledge of micro- 
organisms and sterilizing processes in the 
canning industries. Science, Nov. 26, '97: p. 
800. 

Cream of tartar. Chambers* Journal. Dec. 
I. '97; p. 720. 

Economy and utility of electrical cooking 
apparatus. (J.P.Jackson.) Scientific Amer- 
ican^ Supplement, Nov. 27, '97; p. 18,271.1; 

Inhabitants of milk. (Sir Edmund Vemey. ) 
Contemporary Review, J^ov,, '97: p. 709. 

Laundry- work. (Jessie Comstock.) Out- 
look, Nov. 6, 13. Dec. 4, '97. 

1. Cotton fabrics, p. 639. 

2. Woolen fabrics, p. 691. 

3. Embroideries and fine articles, p. 883. 

LIBRARY. 

Chicago public library. Dial, Oct 16, '97: 
p. 207. 

College libraries in the U. S. (A. R. Wil- 
lard.) New England Magazine, Dec '97; 
p. 422. 

Justin Winsor. Nation, Oct 28, '97 ; p. 335. 

(The) literary hoards of Chicago. (H. J. 
Smith.) Independent, Nov. 18, '97; p. 1488. 

Making of books. Outlook, Dec 4. '97- 

1. Printing of books (T. L. De Vinne), p. 
805. 

2. Book -binding as a fine art (E. D. 
North), p. 809. 

3. Illustration of books (G. W. Edwards )« 
p. 817. 

(The) most valuable book in the world. ( W. 
S. Harwood.) Outlook. Nov. 6, '97; p. 619. 

New York's new public libraiy. (Edwin 
Emerson, Jr.) Harper* s Weekly, Dec. it, 
•97; p. 1223. 

Ornamentation of books. ( Russell Sturgis. ) 
Independent, Dec 9, '97: p. 1601. 

Pnncipal librarian of the British Museum. 
Nation, Oct 21, '97; p. 314. 

Public Library made useful. ( W. H. Brett. ) 
Independent, Nov. 18. '97; p. i486. 

The opening lecture of the Pratt In- 
stitute Free Lecture Course was given 
on Thursday afternoon, November 18, 
at half- past three o'clock, in Assembly 
Hall. Professor Francis H. Stoddard, 
of the New York University, spoke on 
•* The Philosophy of the Humorous and 
the Fanciful as set forth in the later 
comedies of Shakespeare.*' 

In showing the development of Shake- 
speare' s art, Professor Stoddard re- 
ferred chiefly to ** A Midsummer 
Night's Dream " and " The Tempest." 
But how the speaker made his audience 
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feel the difference between humor and 
pathos, between the concrete and the 
abstract, how he sharply defined the 
most subtle distinctions by a skilful use 
of sparkling definition and illustration, 
— no brief report can tell. After an 
hour of laughter and enjoyment, Pro- 
fessor Stoddard's audience realized, al- 
most with surprise, — so lightly had they 
been carried over the waste places of 
-definition and exposition, — ^that they 
had listened to a brilliant and logically- 
planned discourse on the maturity of 
Shakespeare's art. 

The second lecture in the Institute 
Free Course, announced for the after- 
noon of December 7, was postponed on 
account of the illness of Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie, who had intended to speak 
on " Books, and what we may get from 
them." Mr. Mabie will arrange for a 
date later in the course. 

The large audiences that have gath- 
ered for these afternoon lectures attest 
their popularity. 

Mr. Milton D. Morrill, of the Archi- 
tectural class of '97, is with Messrs. 
Stevenson & Greene, of New York. 

Mr. Louis L. Thomas, of the Archi- 
tectural class of '97, is with Messrs. 
Angell & Higgins, of New York. 

From a recent paper, we take the fol- 
lowing item. Mr. Baker will be remem- 
bered as a promising student of the 
Regular Art class of Pratt Institute, 
who went abroad for further study in 
the summer of 1895. 

Brooklyn has been honored this summer by 
the presence of a young art student from Paris, 
the son of Charles Baker, of Jefferson Avenue, 
who is one of the foremost members of the 
Salmagundi Club in New York. Mr. Baker's 
grandfather was one of the earliest patrons of 
American art, and helped Thomas Cole, the 
father of American painting, to win his way ; 
then his own son became a painter of renown, 
and Mr. Baker is constancy painting charm- 
ing marine and woodland scenes, in both 
water-colors and oils ; but to the great-grand- 
son, Frederick Baker, it is believed the family 
genius will be revealed in fullest measure. 
Although not yet twenty-one, for nearly two 
years he has been studying under Court ois. 



who was a patron of G^6me« and has made 
remarkable progress. His strength lies in the 
portrayal of figures, and the life sketches he 
Drought home with him this summer have ex- 
cited the admiration and praise of the most 
competent critics. His accounts of artist life 
in Paris are very interesting, as are also the 
photographs of his own and his master's 
studia The studios there are vastly different 
from those in this country. Here, the higher 
up the artist gets, the nearer the source of in- 
spiration beseems to feel himself ; but in Paris 
they build low, one-story buildings, in the 
shape of a hollow square, each side of ^vhich 
is divided into numerous single studios. These 
open into a square central court, open to the 
sky, and filled with flowers and shrubbery and 
trees in tangled confusion, forming a veritable 
garden wil(&mess, while over the building: it- 
self beautiful vines run wild, hiding all but 
the windows and doorways beneath a canopy 
of waving green. In these romantic studios 
the students live a free, imtrammelled ex- 
istence, working from morning till night if the 
mood seizes them, with no conflicting influ- 
ences to bar their originalitysave the occasional 
comment of the master. When working hours 
are over they lock up their doors, and, leaving 
their elysium, return to the work-a-day world 
of life and people, only to go back again the 
foUowing day invigorated for their work by 
their comact with the world. 

Young Baker lives in close companionship 
with Couriois. who is both friend and master 
to him : and so great is his interest in his pupil 
and his belief in the brilliancy of his future 
that when he left in the early summer for a 
tour of the Continent, he left among his effects 
a special written request that if anything hap- 
pened to him before his return, Bouguereau 
should accept his charge, and finish as far as 
lay in his power the training that he had be- 
gun. 

Miss Louise Both-Hendriksen has 
just returned from Europe, having* 
spent the summer and fall in study and 
travel, to broaden and enrich her work. 
Miss Both - Hendriksen studied with 
much interest the Victorian Exhibits of 
Costumes, held at Earl's Court and else- 
where in London, during the Queen's 
Jubilee. These costumes were the real 
garments worn in the past centuries, 
and many of them were loaned by the 
Queen herself. 

Miss Both-Hendriksen will begin her 
course of lectures on the ** History of 
Costume ", under the auspices of the 
Department of Domestic Art, on Janu- 
ary II, at 4 o'clock, in the Assembly 
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Hall of Pratt Institute, the lectures con- 
tinuing on successive Tuesday after- 
noons until March 22. Miss Both- 
Hendriksen has procured many new 
lantern photographs from Braun & Co., 
in Paris, to add to those shown last 
year. 

While these lectures are given espe- 
■cially for the students in the Depart- 
ment of Domestic Art, they are free to 
the public, and all are cordially wel- 
•come. 

Mrs. Annie L. Hoyt, of the Sewing 
Class of '96, writing of her work in Fall 
River, says, ** We have now about 1,800 
girls in classes for sewing once a week, 
and I am much pleased with the prog- 
ress they are msJcing. The idea that 
-sewing can be taught systematically and 
made interesting seems new to many 
here, but I hear only favorable com- 
ments. I still take the Pratt Insti- 
tute Monthly, and so keep in touch 
with you." 

Miss Anna Aston, another '96 stu- 
•dent, has commenced work for the win- 
ter in a Mission Sewing-school in Nau- 
^atuck, Conn. 

All the gymnasium classes for wom- 
en are full, and applications for the sea- 
:son can no longer be received except 
for the one meeting on Monday and 
Thursday afternoons from three to four. 
About thirty persons have already com- 
menced a regular course of ten swim- 
ming-lessons, and many others have 
made arrangements to take lessons later 
in the season. The classes open to the 
general public contain 262 members, 57 
of whom are members of the Institute. 
There are 81 names on the roll-call of 
the evening class. 

Miss Grace Norton, a graduate of 
the Domestic Science Department in 
1897, is teaching cookery, sewing, and 
household economics at the Brookl3m 
Manual- training School. 

Miss Bessie Taylor, of the same 
class, has private classes in cookery at 
Plainfield and at Lakewood, N. J. 



The New-York Board of Education 
has asked the Normal students of the 
Department of Domestic Science to take 
the examinations, so that they may be 
eligible for the positions in the New 
York schools. Miss Katharine Fisher, 
of the class of 1896, passed ihe examina- 
tion, and is now teaching cookery in one 
of the schools. Miss Jordan and Miss 
Millspaugh took the examinations later, 
and Miss Jordan stands first on the list 
of candidates. 

Miss Crowe, who spent last year as a 
special student in the Domestic Science 
Department, is giving lessons in cook- 
ery at the Young Women's Christian 
Association in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Miss Gere, who also pursued a special 
course of study last year, is teaching 
Domestic Science at the Lake Erie 
Seminary, Painesville, Ohio. 

A LARGE number of Normal students 
now in the Department are doing inter- 
esting practice-teaching in Brooklyn 
and New York. 

Mrs. Chambers has a number of 
classes in New York, — one of little girls 
in cookery, another of older girls in the 
Chemistry of Cooking and Household 
Economics at the Girls* Technical In- 
stitute ; also a chafing-dish class, and a 
demonstration class for Russian Jewish 
women, whom she instructs through an 
interpreter. 

Miss Zabriskie has several classes in 
sewing and cookery, two of the classes 
in cooking being held under the auspices 
of the Children's Aid Society, one for 
boys and one for girls. 

Miss Pierce has a cooking-class of lit- 
tle girls at the Astral. 

The Misses West and Smith have a 
class of children at the Bureau of Char- 
ities, E. D. 

The Misses Adgate, Stevenson, 
Tough, and Perkins have classes in 
cookery at the Asacog Club. 

Miss Stevenson has a class at the 
Nurses' Settlement in New York, in 
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which she is giving working women 
special work in house-cleaning, /. ^., 
the care of hard-wood floors, marble, 
brass, etc., and also in suggestive meth- 
ods for improve nent in laundry- work. 

Miss Burnham's friends will be glad 
to hear that after her long illness at the 
Brooklyn Hospital, she is improving 
rapidly. 

At Pratt Institute on the evening 
of December 2 the kindergartners of 
Brooklyn gave a reception to Miss Fan- 
niebelle Curtis, the new Supervisor of 
the Public School Kindergartens. 
There were a large number of inter- 
ested persons present representing the 
difiEerent centres of kindei'garten inter- 
est in New York and Brooklyn. The 
Committee who received were Miss 
Lillian W. Harris, President of The 
Elindergarten Union; Miss Anna Har- 
vey, Kindergarten Department, Adel- 
phi Academy; Miss Mary H. Water- 
man, Supervisor of the Brooklyn Free 
Kindergarten Society; Miss Lillian 
Chambers, Kindergarten Department, 
Brooklyii Training School for Teach- 
ers; Miss Eva R. Murphy, Froebel 
Academy; Mrs. Elizabeth R« Battle, 
Brooklyn Guild Kindergarten; and 
Miss Alice E. Fitts, Director of Kinder- 
garten Department, Pratt Institute. 

A MEETING in the interest of the Kin- 
dergarten work was held at the Lafay- 
ette Avenue Presbyterian Church on 
Wednesday evening, December first. 
Miss Haven, of the Workingman's 
School, read a most interesting paper 
on •* The Aim of the Kindergarten and 
what it Accomplishes." Miss Hofer, 
of Chicago, sang four fascinating Kin- 
dergarten songs, and Miss Lillian W. 
Harris, the Director of the Cuyler 
Chapel Kindergarten connected with 
this Church, read a paper on *• Kinder- 
garten Games ", illustrated by students 
from Pratt Institute Kindergarten De* 
partment, who played and sang the 
games used in the Kindergarten. 

Christmas was celebrated in the kin- 



dergartens in a most joyous way. Many 
of the kindergartens had Christmas 
trees, adorned with gifts and ornaments 
made by the children. Parents and 
friends were present, participating in 
the joy of the little ones. 

The first one of "The Glidden 
Gifts ' ' will be ready for sale in Janu- 
ary. It consists of a series of nested 
balls, the largest one two inches in di- 
ameter. The balls are made of strong, 
durable celluloid in five tones of red, in 
pure colors. When seen separately, 
they present a graded scale of color, 
connecting Froebel's first gift with his 
second gift, not only in form, but also 
in color. 

The cubes, which will appear a little 
later, will present a similar graded scale 
of color, but will be in blue; the cyl- 
inders, in yellow; the cones will be of 
the three colors, in tints, arranged alter- 
nately. 

These Gifts are intended to give fun- 
damental sense-perceptions of form. 
They are designed to be used in play in 
whatever manner or fashion the children 
desire. 

Miss Julia B. Anthony, of the Class 
of '91, for some years past a teacher at 
the Packer Collegiate Institute, has ac- 
cepted the position of librarian of that 
Institute, while continuing her work in 
the English Department 

Miss Eleanor A.Ang£Ll, Class of '96, 
has accepted a }x>sition in the library of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, New York, as assistant to Miss 
Prick. 

Miss Enid M. Saunders, Class of '97, 
has accepted a position in the Catalogu- 
ing Department of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, Astor Library Building, 
New York. 

The Monthly has received the fol- 
lowing school and college text-books 
from the publishers. 

(These may be examined in the Text- 
book Collection, shelved at the north 
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end of the General Reference -room of 
the Pratt Institute Free Library. ) 

Prom Ginn & Co., Boston: 

The Forms of Discourse; with an int^-oduc- 
tory chapter on Style. By Wm. B. Cairns, 
A. M., Instructor in Rhetoric in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 1895. $1.15. 

Elements of Botany. By J. Y. Bergen, 
A.M., Instructor in Biology, English High 
School, Boston. 1897. $i.ia 

Select Orations of Cicero. (Allen & Green- 
ough*s edition.) Revised, with a special 
vocabulary. 1897. $1.40. 

The First Greek Book. By John W. White, 
Professor of Greek in Harvard University. 
1897. $1.25. 
From D. C. Heath & Co., Boston: 

(Heath'<; Pedagogical Library.) The Stu- 
dent's Froebel. Adapted by Wm. H. 
Hereford. Parti. Theory of Education. 

1894. $.75. 

Methods of Teaching History. Second edi- 
tion, recast and rewritten. 1896. $1.50. 

How to find the Stars. By James Freeman 
Clarke. 1893. $.15. 

Elementary Practical Physics. By H. N. 
Chute, Teacher of Physics in the Ann 
Arbor High School. 1800. $1.12. 

An Elementary Course in Practical Zoology. 
By Buel P. Colton, Professor of Natural 
Science, Illinois State Normal University. 
1897. $ .80. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Com- 
pounds of Carbon ; or. Organic Chemistry. 
By Ira Remsen, Professor of Chemistry m 
the Johns Hookins University. 1897. 
$1.30. 

A First Book in Geology. By N. S. Shaler, 
Professor of Paleontology in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 18^7. $1.00. 

Guides for Science-Teaching. (Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History. ) I. About Peb- 
bles. $.10. II. Concerning a few Com- 
mon Plants. $.20. III. Commercial and 
other Sponges. $ .20. IV. A First Les- 
son in Natural History. $ .25. V. Com- 
mon Hydroids, Corals, and Echinoderms. 
$ .30. All. Common Minerals and Rocks. 
$ .60. XIII. First Lessons in Minerals. 
$.10. XIV. Hints for Teachers of Phy- 
siology. $ .20. XV. Observation Les- 
sons on Common Minerals. $ .30. XVI. 
First Lessons in Chemistry. 1896-7. 
$ .20. 
From the Macmillan Company : 

A Political Primer of New York State and 
City. By Adele M. Fielde. 1897. $.50. 

List of Books recommended for a High- 
school Classical Library by a Committee 
of the Michigan Schoolmasters' Club. 
Second edition, revised. 1897. 

if ^ ^ 
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PAPER and ink have had their vicis- 
situdes in this world. The He- 
brew once gathered up every fallen 
scrap of writing, lest haply it might 
contain the Sacred Name. To-day the 
very streets are littered with ** printed 
matter " regarded by all as a nuisance 
to be abated by the Department of 
Street-Cleaning. And public sentiment 
ranges from one to the other of these 
extremes. Still there survives a super- 
stition that makes ** a book " a fetish — 
the notion that fills with shrinking ap- 
prehension the unfamiliar visitors who 
glance timorously at the shelves of a 
library and gladly welcome official in- 
tervention. These are they who lump 
together all things printed and bound, 
as instruments of learning and some- 
how profitable to him who reads. 

For this type a lesson in discrimina- 
tion is needed, and that familiarity 
which shall breed a wholesome con- 
tempt for many of the ** things in 
books* clothing." Would it not be well 
that our professional precepts on the 
proper care of books should be reen- 
forced by good reasons — the needful 
distinction made between caring for a 
book because of its intrinsic or artistic 
worth, and caring for it merely because 
of the self-respect that demands a clean 
and whole volume as it would a clean 
and whole plate or garment, or what- 
ever else is touched and used? Is 
there not here a special need for a les- 
son in comparative values —a recogni- 
tion of the fact that one book is a jewel, 
another a dainty toy, another a useful 
tool, another a bundle of rubbish, and 
another a vial of poison? 

Thus guarded, the lesson of reverence 
for books may do its perfect and lovely 
work. It becomes an act of homage to 
the value of the author's achievement, 
or to that of the artists and craftsmen 
who have given his thought a fitting 
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shrine. *' I could kiss you for the way 
in which you handle those books, " said 
an old man to a child who in turning 
over his treasures showed the reverence 
that she felt. And when all is said, too 
much of reverence is in this rough world 
far better than too little or none at all. 



An English Missal. 

Upon these pages clear, 

I, Basil, write my name : 
My task is ended, and the year 

Is gone out like a flame. 

Martin and John the good 

Are gathered to the blest; 
It seems an hour ago they stood 

And praised me with the rest. 

I missed them when they went ; 

Then fiUed this page with palms, 
And saw them both — their travail spent— 

Harbored in heavenly calms. 

The tulips in this book. 

Their like our garden knew: 
All spring what could I do but look. 

And set them here anew? 

The saint that yonder walks 

Smiles from our chancel space ; [ 

But Mary with the lily-stalks 

Has mine own mother's face. 

The thought of her was sweet 

As blossoms are in Lent ; 
Green turned our winding convent street. 

And all about was Kent. 

Kent lilies round her nod ; 

I drew her staid and fair: 
I drew her with the Son of God 

Clasped to her bosom there. 

Brief is our life and dark: 

The erave shall hold us fast: 
Yet find 1 here in old Saint Mark 

That only right shall last 

I, Basil, too, must heed. 

Else were my task undone. 
God has more Dooks than I can read: 

I praise Him for this one. 
IJzette Woodworth Reese, m ''A Quiet 
Roadr 



' * A Library in a Garden ! The phrase seem s 
to contain the whole felicity of man." — Ed- 
mund Gosse. 

A world of books amid a world of green. 
Sweet song without, sweet song again within ! 
Flowers in the garden, in the folios, too: 
O happy Bookman, let me live with you ! 

Richard Le Gallienne. 



f/lMONcTHE^DcmirrHCNTf' 

Fine Arts 

EXHIBITIONS IN THE ART GALLERY OF 

PRATT INSTITUTE. THE TEXTILE 

COLLECTION. 

One of the most interesting and di- 
rectly useful exhibitions ever placed in 
the Art Gallery of Pratt Institute was 
shown during the last two weeks of 
November. Through the gift of Mrs. 
Charles Pratt, the Pratt Institute has 
lately come into possession of one thou- 
sand examples of textiles ranging over 
several centuries of European and Ori- 
ental manufacture. Being far too large 
to be contained at one time in the gal- 
lery, the collection will be sho^xm in 
sections. The fi rst exhibition displayed 
one-sixth of the entire number. The 
following is quoted from the circular of 
invitation : "^ .. ,": — ^" ■'Z Ti^" 

" The galleries of Europe, with their many 
examples of decorative ana industrial art, give 
to European designers great advantages com- 
pared with the designers of America. In the 
Eluropean museums are exhibited old laces, 
brocades, brocatels, vestments, tapestries, silks,, 
velvets, porcelains, furniture, wood-carvings, 
etc., to serve as suggestions to the designers 
of modern manufactured products. We are a 
great manufacturing nation : but, to compete 
successfully with foreign designers, our artists 
and artificers must be eiven opportunity to 
study historic models. It becomes more and 
more apparent that the art school of America 
must possess its museum, not onlv of casts,, 
but of photog[raphs, textiles, ana ceramics. 
With this end m view, the classrooms and en- 
trance halls of every department of Pratt In- 
stitute are abundantly supplied with illustra- 
tive material. Extensive courses of lectures 
are given on the history of art, and these are 
supplemented by lectures on desi^, composi- 
tion, and process of manufacture. The val- 
uable collection of textiles just given to Pratt 
Institute by Mrs. Charles Pratt is, next to that 
of Mr. Denman W. Ross, of Cambridge, Mass., 
the finest in the United States. It was purr 
chased of Signor Salvadore, of Florence, Italy, 
by whom it was collected, and cannot be du- 
plicated. The earliest examples aie Egyptian, 
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Art Gallery o/ Pratt Imtitutt: East End. E:thibif Loaned by Messrs. J. &' R. Lamb. 

are of interest: and brocades of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are fine in design and color. Both the 
individuality and the artistic fitness of 
these textiles are especially satisfying. 
It is not surprising to learn that the 
composition and design classes of the 
Institute have at onte largely drawn 
from them for examples and motives in 
black-and-white work. The large up- 
per corridor of the Library building yet 
displays many of these examples, while 
the gallery itsel E is occupied by the suc- 
ceeding exhibit, 

ART ECCLESIASTICAL AND MEMORIAL. 

This exhibit, which opened Decem- 
ber 6, and will remain in place till Jan- 
uary 8, consists of a large collection of 
memorial and ecclesiastical art work tn 
glass, metal, mosaic, stone, marble, and 
textiles from the studios of the Messrs. 
J. &. R, Lamb, of New York. From 



t&lcen from the mmnmies of Coptic Chriatlans. 
Specimens of the Roraan and Byxantine pe- 
riods, which are exceedingly difficult to obtain, 
are yet lacking: but, from the fourteeotb ceD- 
turj to the present, the Pratt Institate collec- 
tion is particularly rich and beautiful, includ- 
ing remarliable examples of Venetian, Floren- 
tine, Sicilian. Spanish. Genoese, and French 
weavingB. with a few Persian and Japanese." 

Among the notable specimens are the 
examples of Coptic work, and perhaps 
next in attraction the Sicilian woven 
linens, silk brocades, and silk embroid- 
ery on linen of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries- these being both rare 
and beautiful in color, texture, and de- 
sign. The Genoese and Venetian vel- 
vets of the fifteenth, and the Spanish 
brocades of the sixteenth centuries are 
rich and harmonious in coloring, and 
fine in line and spacing. Woven Italian 
vestments of the fifteenth century in 
figure designs representing " Annuncia- 
tions " and other ecclesiastical subjects. 
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Art GalUry of Pratt Institute : West End. Exhibit Loaned by Messrs. J. &* R. Lamb. 



the beautifully-illustrated circular of 
invitation issued for this exhibit we 

quote : — 

'■ Harmony of line, harmony of color, end 
harmony of mass, form the governing laws of 
the art of interior decoration. 

" Every detail should be tuned to the same 
kev by the artist. But a difBcutty confronts 
him in modern work, for he has to strike his 
keyoote from a wide range of tones. Colored 
glass for the windows, mosaic and painting for 
the walls, sculpture for prominent parts of the 
structure, and carving for the woodwork, — all 
have to be considered, and in the artist's bands 
combined into a. perfect symphony. 

"The marked development of the art of 
stajiiiiig glass m the United States should be a 
source of just pride to every American, for it 
was in this country — largely tnrongn the influ- 
ence of Mr. Tohn La farge^that the modern 
process of glass-making was first adapted to 
the use of the artist in glass. It is not gener- 
ally known that the glass-factory of the pres- 
ent day is really the color-works of the artist, 
and that all the varieties and tones of color 
seen in a finished window exist in the glass 
itself. " 



On entering the gallery, the visitor 
cannot fail to be struck with the general 
richness of material, and the wealth, 
harmony, and beauty of color displayed. 
Every inch of space in the gallery has 
been utilized; and mosaics, water-color 
designs, stained glass, bronzes, embroid- 
eries and photographs are shown in pro- 
fusion. From this abimdance it is diffi- 
cult to choose subjects for remark. Es- 
pecially noteworthy, however, is the 
mosaic lunette, " The Rhone and the 
Saone," which shows vigorous drawing, 
harmony of color, and refinement of 
sentiment to a high degree. A large 
panel of two heroic-sized saints is digni- 
fied and impressive, as is also the 
" Resurrection Angel" in the Gover- 
nor Baldwin Memorial, by Charles R. 
and Ella Condie Lamb, from St. John's 
Church, Detroit. A parti ally -com pie ted 
mosaic of a seated Christ, shows in an 
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interesting manner the method of work- 
ing. Two windows display fine stained- 
glass panels, and the water-color de- 
signs for windows are numerous and 
beautiful in color; among which are the 
Conrad Memorial, the ** Creation " win- 
dow, by F. S. Lamb, the Sackett Me- 
morial, and others. A lace square, pre- 
sumably a chalice-veil, is of rarely-ex- 
quisite needlework; and some panels of 
embroidery are most skilfully rendered. 
Among the exhibits worthy of notice 
are the work in mosaic and carving and 
bronze of Nicholas Heinzelman, Greo. 
T. Brewster, Fred. E. Elwell, Fred. J. 
Loomis, and Mrs. Nellie Albert Lamb. 
A beautiful study in color of a mass of 
Easter lilies, and some decorative panels 
in pastel by Alice Archer Sewall, are 
delightful. Perhaps, on the whole, how- 
ever, nothing is more impressive than 
the general effect of harmony and rich- 
ness of color; and we recall the quota- 
tion given above, concerning the prob- 
lem in harmony confronting the decor- 
ator, and feel that surely success has 
met the efforts of Messrs. Lamb in deal- 
•ingwithit. D. M. N. 



Domestic Art 

BOOKS HELPFUL TO INSTRUCTORS IN 

SEWING. 

It seems strange that one of the fun- 
damental '* arts " of women's home life 
should receive so little attention from 
the many prolific writers of the present 
or past times. Books upon every con- 
ceivable subject are constantly pub- 
lished, but the •* Art of Sewing " ap- 
pears to have, as yet, little magnetism 
for the pen. Possibly this is attribut- 
able to the fact that sewing was gener- 
ally the first handiwork that every girl- 
child tried to learn, and so came to be 
looked upon as a sort of household 
drudgery, commonplace and uninterest- 
ing. Be this as it may, the present time 
is demonstrating the fact that sewing is 
an art; and that it is coming to be ap- 
preciated as such is evident from the 



increasing interest in exhibitions of 
needlework during the past ten years, 
since regular class instruction has been 
established at Pratt Institute and else- 
where throughout the coimtry. 

With the exception of two or three 
books published about five years since, 
our libraries furnish us with no recent 
literature upon textiles, illustration of 
stitches, and kindred subjects relating 
to the teaching of sewing. There are, 
however, several which may benefit 
those who are beginning to teach, the 
experience of others being always help- 
ful. Among them may be mentioned : 

Olive C. Hapgood's " School Needle- 
work " : diagram work, drills, notes on 
textiles and methods of teaching; all 
excellent. 

Amy K. Smith's ** Needlework for 
Student Teachers"; an English book 
published in London in 1892, and con- 
taining information upon nearly every 
branch of plain needlework, with attract- 
ive diagrams, especially those illustrat- 
ing standard scales for the number of 
stitches to the inch in hemming. 

Catherine F. Johnson's ** Progressive 
Lessons in Needlework " will be found 
serviceable in many ways. 

' • A Handbook for Sewing - School 
Teachers", compiled from various 
sources and published by Thomas Whit- 
taker, New York, is very helpful, espe- 
cially for workers in mission schools. 

John D. Champlin's " Encyclopaedia 
of Common Things " furnishes valuable 
information on needles, weaving, thim- 
bles, emery, etc. 

Warren Clifford's ** Every Day Oc- 
cupation " is a history of the sewing- 
machine and textiles. 

Thomas R. Ashenhearst's ** Weaving 
and Designing of Textiles" gives a 
clear, concise description of weaving, 
from the hand-loom to the Jacquard 
machine ; the nature of fibres used in 
the production of fabrics ; the theory of 
color-combination and general art prin- 
ciples; — all interesting as well as in 
structive. 

R. Marsden's *' Cotton Spinning " 
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contains a full description of the cotton 
plant, its flower, fibre, growth, and the 
several processes it undergoes till con- 
verted into yarn, ready for spinning; 
also of the development of spinning, in 
both ancient and modem times. 

Lucretia R. Hale, in •* Plain Needle- 
work ", explains the methods of plain 
and Swiss darning, grafting, and patch- 
ing. 

Alexander J. Warden, in ** The Linen 
Trade, Ancient and Modem ", describes 
the cultivation of flax, the sowing of the 
seed, the pulling, retting, rippling, and 
hackling; the process of spinning by 
hand and machine ; the different linens 
and their importance in manufactures ; 
— comprehensive and clearly written. 

** Women's Silk Culture Association 
of the United States " is an instructive 
book in the art of silk culture,— very 
explicit and expressed in the simplest 
form. 

*'The Silk Industry in America", 
by L. R. Brockett, M. D., is a thorough 
treatise on the culture and manufacture 
of silk. 

" Suggestions for Instruction in Col- 
or " is written by Louis Prang, Mary 
Dana Hicks and John S. Clark, and 
published by the Prang Educational 
Company. It is valuable to beginners 
in the study of harmony and anedysis of 
color, and should not be omitted from 
a sewing-book list. 

The New York Association of Sew- 
ing-Schools publishes valuable litera- 
ture in pamphlet form as follows : 

** Responsibility of Teachers ' ', — Vir- 
ginia Kent; " Suggestions for Sewing- 
Schools ", and *• The Teaching of Sew- 
ing ",— Jessie Patterson ; " A Talk with 
Mothers on the Value of Sewing- 
Schools ", — Mary Schenck Woolman. 

** Catalogue of Exhibition of Sew- 
ing." This contains a report of the 
Association, a list of the schools and in- 
stitutions belonging to it, a full descrip- 
tion of the foreign exhibits, and much 
other valuable information. 

The following papers were read at 
the Conference of 1897: 



I. ** The Teaching of Sewing in 
Church Schools and Institutions**, — 
Jessie Patterson. 

II. " Sewing as Taught in the Public 
Schools of New York City", — Annie 
L. Jessup. 

HI. " The value of Sewing in Man- 
ual-training High Schools and Techni- 
cal Schools", — Harriet S. Sackett. 

£/. R. O. 

Domestic Science. 

EXTRAVAGANCE IN LIVING. 

Ian Maclaren's latest comment on 
the American people concerns their 
wastefulness. There is enough aptness 
in the criticism of Dr. Watson to make 
the thoughtful reader dwell on it for 
more than the casual reading. Unques- 
tionably our extravagance as a people 
is one of our greatest defects. It mat- 
ters not how small our personal incomes 
may be, we all have the same prodigal- 
ity of ideas as to the scale on which we 
would live if we could. There is some 
excuse for this prevailing attitude to be 
found in the splendid abundance of re- 
source with which we are favored. It 
is no wonder that we have regarded our 
stores as inexhaustible, and it is per- 
fectly true that we have not begun to 
be able to compute them even yet 
And again, we can remind Dr. Watson 
with perfect truth that this government 
was founded, as he says all great em- 
pires are, in frugality. The fathers of 
the thirteen original colonies were sav- 
ing and prudent, and the first presiden- 
tial years were years of simple living, 
even in the highest official circles. We 
do not believe that even our general 
wastefulness and prodigality will be 
sufficient to swamp us as a people. 
Gradually, as the strenuousness of the 
occasion comes, we shall learn small 
lessons of economy. The past few years 
have left their impression with many of 
this generation, and it will not be for- 
gotten in the new wave of success. 

Nevertheless, the essential fact re- 
mains that we are extravagant in the 
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detail of living, and it is incumbent on 
all who recognize that fact to act upon 
it and use such influence as they may 
have towards improvement. The bur- 
den of this work must rest largely with 
women. American housewives need 
not so much to revert to the spare and 
meagre methods of their Puritan ances- 
tors, or rather, of the immediate suc- 
cessors of the earlier Puritans, as to re- 
quire the more artistic frugality of the 
European housewife, and especially of 
the French. The New-England woman 
of small means used to '* do without." 
The French woman makes much out of 
little. It is a common saying that the 
waste of one not affluent family in this 
country would keep a similarly circum- 
stanced family in Paris. The same 
thing applies more or less along the line 
of all our American life. We do not 
•economize in eating, clothing, or fur- 
nishing, and when we take our pleasure 
we are absolutely ridiculous in our ex- 
travagance. And it is not only for the 
sake of accumulation, as Dr. Watson 
says, that we need to improve, but for 
the sake of a wholesomer standard and 
a development of character and indi- 
viduality in our daily life. 

St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

Glasgow's family homes. 

Among the many new things started 
recently by the Glasgow Corporation is 
a * ' family home. " It is intended main- 
ly for widowers and widows who go out 
to work. There are a hundred bed- 
rooms, each of which contains a good 
bed for the father or mother and a broad 
cot for the younger children. For these 
rooms the parents pay 5s. 6d. a week, 
and that sum includes the lighting, 
heating, and cleaning of them. Clean 
linen is supplied once a week. In the 
liome also there are dining, recreation, 
and nursery rooms. The children are 
looked after and cared for while the 
parents are at work for an infinitesimal 
sum. The cooking, washing, and bath- 
ing arrangements are excellent ; and as 
the thing is done on a large scale and 



economically arranged, the establish- 
ment is expected to pay for itself. Glas- 
gow benevolence is nothing if not prac- 
tical, and this new home seems a most 
admirable institution. 

St. Jamess's Gazette, 

THE PAPER BACILLUS. 

A Wurzberg doctor spent some hours 
in the University library of that town 
in a series of researches into the un- 
pleasant connection between bibliog- 
raphy and bacteriology. A single 
page of a book on anatomy which had 
been much used by medical students, 
but which had not been out of the li- 
brary for three years, revealed the pres- 
ence of more than a thousand living 
germs. 

Kiodersarten 

MUSIC IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

The problem of the voice in regard 
to small children is one that needs to 
be approached with great delicacy and a 
psychological sensing of the whole 
child. In the child's voice we have the 
whole inner self revealed. Here the 
whole play of emotional life is regis- 
tered and here the observing teacher 
may learn much of the cause and effect 
of the behavior and character of the 
children in her charge. The act of sing- 
ing is a distinct act of the will, — 9l man- 
ifestation of the creative effort. 

In singing, that which was plain air 
and atmosphere before, through the 
willing becomes changed into vibration 
and the living fire of the voice; and 
through the mysterious translation of 
the individual into the voice, all be- 
comes personified, interpreted idea. 

The training of a child to sing be- 
comes stupendous when we realize its 
true relation to education. Turning 
the emotion into will, giving force and 
direction to his inner power, training 
him consciously to grasp and control 
and finally arbitrate through this chan- 
nel of his organism, is the work accom- 
plished in song. 
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How to bring the pupil into this 
higher expression of himself, into the 
superior domain of willing and creat- 
ing, is the true work of the music-teach- 
er; — ^not the giving of singing-lessons 
for the mere purpose of producing pleas- 
ing sound. In the kindergarten, while 
the child is absorbed in the pure joy of 
singing, this work is unconsciously be- 
ing done. No one who has observed 
children eagerly absorb sweet tones and 
listen with pure delight to tone-impres- 
sions can doubt what the first message 
of music ought to be. Their little hun- 
gry souls seem to bask and bathe in its 
sunshine, to be clothed and fed under 
its sweet influence. To them tone is 
the opening of the door of the " House 
Beautiful," in which all the phantasy of 
childish imagination becomes illumined 
and filled with pictures. 

For impression, the child must know 
and feel beauty long before he can voice 
or express it. Silent and dim in the 
baby's mind lies the little need of ap- 
preciation enwrapt in fold upon fold of 
f ancy* s delicate tissue. Shall we rudely 
and crudely, wrongfully, shock it into 
consciousness on the lower plane of 
emotional life, which will result most 
certainly in the ultimate lower moral 
tone for the individual? The use of 
light and bright, not bad, but trivial 
music, such as is often used in the kin- 
dergarten at present as marches, sug- 
gests thought for reflection. 

A child will become physically arous- 
ed and stirred by the same process to 
all manner of excitement and dissipa- 
tion. But he also mentally assimilates 
and stores up these sound-impressions 
reflected upon him, and their effect does 
not pass away with the sensation upon 
the ear, but makes for mental dissipa- 
tion and disintegration. The young 
lady who plays Chopin's Funeral March 
for soft music in the kindergarten, has 
no sepulchral intentions, but while she 
may be commended for choosing so 
good a composition, her discrimination 
may be questioned. 

We must have variety, — high and 



low, soft and^loud, grave and gay, — but 
can we not have this in more than mere 
jingles or the too -highly emotional 
music suitable for adults? The same 
danger and a greater one lies in music 
that causes mere sensation, but does 
not make for action as in other lines of 
work. We arouse the child, but give 
him nothing to do. The music itself 
suggests no definite action or logical 
conclusion. ' 

The intuitive teacher who talks 
through the piano to this child with a 
caress, harmonizes another with a chord, 
penetrates incisively into the mischief 
of another with the logic of a single 
tone, has conceived something of the 
office of music in her work. When she 
adds to this a programme of good selec- 
tions — characteristic and well adapted 
to furthering the moods and general 
spirit of the work, — a few good marches 
inspiriting with light and shade and 
variety, capable of being rhythmically 
interpreted when desired, instead of 
mere beats and measuring of sound,, 
such a teacher, we may say, has formu- 
lated the music situation of the kinder- 
garten. 

The study of her music in relation to 
programmes is an imperative need in 
the work of an intelligent teacher. 

(Notes from lectures delivered 
in Brooklyn and New York.) 
Mari R. Hofer. 



" Here's to the novel without any plot, 

Which brings to tbe mind calm delight; 
The scholarly novel that interests not. 

But structurally still is all right 
Then send the rich sterilized water around. 

Till each brimming glass doth run o*er; 
We'll drink to the Ude in which no plot is 
found 
Till we can't drink another drop more!" 



^ ^ ^ 
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Library 

X.IST OF FIFTY REFERENCE BOOKS FOR A 
SMALL POPULAR LIBRARY. 

Compiled and Annotated by Miss Eleanor B. Wood- 
ruff, of the Pratt Institute Free Library, 

FIRST TWENTY-FIVE. 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 

ADAMS, C. K. ana others, eds. 

Johnson's universal cyclopeedia, 8 v. N. Y. 
A. J. Johnson. 1895. $48.00. 

The Dest cyclopfiedia for popular use where 
only one is possible. It is especially strong 
in science, engineering, discoveries, inven- 
tions and biography. It contains sketches 
of living persons. The maps are numer- 
ous and good. Where the number of books 
is very limited it can be used as a substi- 
tute tor cydopeedias of engineering and 
mechanics, etc. 
APPLBTON'S annual cyclopaedia and register 
of important eventa. N. Y.' Appleton. 
$5.00. 

This makes an excellent supplement to John- 
son, eadi volume, as the name indicates, 
giving a summary of the events of the 
year in the fields of politics, statistics, 
commerce, finance, science, agriculture, 
literature, art and biography. The text 
of important bills before Congress is given 
in fuu. 
CHAMPLIN, J. D., ed. 

Young folks* cyclopaedia of persons and 
places. N. Y. Holt iSj^s. $2.50. 

Young folks' cyclopaedia of common 

things. N. Y. Holt 1803. $2.50. 

This and the preceding work are indispens- 
able to every library open to boys and 
girls. They contain information on a 
great variety of subjects, treated briefly 
and simply, with many illustrations to 
help impress the memory. 

DICTIONARIES. 

CENTURY DICTIONARY, ed. by W. D. 
Whitney, 6 v. i889-'9i. N. Y. Century 
Co. $60.00. 

The fullest and most nearly perfect of the 
encyclopaedic dictionaries in the English 
language. The scope of the supplemen- 
tary volume. Century cvclopaedia of 
names, ed. by B. E. Smith. N. Y. Century 
Co., 1894, $10.00, is indicated by the sub- 
title, A pronouncing and etymological dic- 
tionary of names in geography, biography, 
mythology, history, ethnology, art, ar- 
chaeology and fiction. 
SPIERS, ALEXANDER and SURENNE, 
Gabriel. 

French and English, and English and French 
pronouncing dictionary. N. Y. Apple- 
ton. 1886. $5.00. 

The most generally popular French-English 



dictionary. It has the very great advan- 
tage of bringing out in the regular alpha- 
betical order the different parts of the ir- 
regular verbs with references to the infini- 
tive. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES. 

APPLETON'S cyclopaedia of American biog- 
raphy: ed. by J. G. Wilson and J. Fiske. 
6v. N. Y. Appleton. i888-'92. $30.00. 

A work which covers a field hardly touched 
by any other dictionary. It is invaluable 
to the cataloguer and to the worker in the 
reference department. 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE TIME. 
Fourteenth ed., brought to date by V. G. 
Plarr. L. Routledge. 1895. $6.00. 

A book dealing exclusively with living per- 
sons, primarily with English and Ameri- 
cans. Ita frequent re-issues make it an 
invaluable supplement to the other bio- 
graphical dictionaries. It is of great serv- 
ice to the cataloguer, as well as a book for 
ready reference. 
THOMAS, Joseph, ed. 

Lippincott*s pronouncing dictionary of biog- 
raphy and mythology. Phil. Lippincott. 
1895. $8.00. 

One of the best one-volume works of the 
kind produced in any country. As a work 
of reference for a library where only one 
biographical dictionary is procurable, this 
cannot be surpassed. It covers all coun- 
tries and all ages, not excluding the pres- 
ent. The entries are brief, but compre- 
hensive. 

BOOKS OF LITERARY REFERENCE 
AND BOOKS OF QUOTATIONS. 

ALLIBONE, S. A Critical dictionary of 
English literature and British and Ameri- 
can authors. 3 v. Phil. Lippincott. 

1891. $22. 5a 

SUPPLEMENT, by J. F. Kirk. 2 v. Phil. 

1892. $15.00. 

A work of the greatest importance to both 
cataloguer and reference worker. The 
criticisms of the works of authors will in 
many cases hardly be found elsewhere, 
and nowhere brought out in a way so con- 
venient for ready reference. B^ide the 
biographies and criticisms a valuable fea- 
ture is the list of editions of an author's 
works appended to each article. A classi- 
fied index brings together the names of ^1 
writers on a given subject The Supple- 
ment is not so full in criticism, as Poole, 
which was not in existence when the origi- 
nal was published, has made this feature 
unnecessary. 
BARTLETT. John. 

Familiar quotations: a collection of passages, 
phrases and proverbs traced to their 
sources in ancient and modern literature. 
B. Little. 1895. $3.00. 
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The title explains the aim and scope of the 
work. For yean the standard book of 
quotations. A very strong feature is the 
attempt to trace the authorship to the 
origioal source in case of disputed daims. 
BREWER, E. C. 
Reference library. 4 v. PhiL Lippincott 
i885-'92. $i3.oa 
Reader's handbook. 
Dictionary of phrase and fable. 
Historic notebook. 
Dictionary of mirades. 
A veritable treasure-house of ''all sorts of 
miscellaneous information of interest to 
general readers. 

DICTIONARIES OP HISTORY AND 

POLITICS. 

HARPER'S book of facU, comp. by J. H. 
WiUse^r. N. Y. Harper. 1895. $8.oa 

A work similar in character to Haydn's Dic- 
tionary of dates, but giving much more 
fully events that have occurred in the 
Western Hemisphere. A notable feature 
is the chronological table that follows the 
entry of the U. S., of each State, and many 
of the large dties, giving their history, 
chief magistrates, etc. 
LALOR, J. J., ed. 

Cyclopaedia of political sdence, political 
economy, and of the political historv of 
the U. S. 3 V. Chic. Rand & McNally. 
i88i-*84. $18.00. 

An invaluable book for the treatment of the 
subjects it claims to include. Although it 
is not fully up to date, there is nothing 
that can wholly take its place. Full refer- 
ences to authorities form a valuable fea- 
ture. 
LARNED, J N. 

History for ready reference from the best 
historians, biographers and spedalists, 
their own words in a complete system of 
history for all uses, extending to all coun- 
tries and subjects, and representing for 
both readers and students the better and 
newer literature of history in the English 
language. 5 v. Springfield, Mass. Nich- 
ols. 1894. $25.00. 

The full title as here reproduced sets forth 
the aim and scope of the work. It is only 
necessary to add that aU that it claims has 
been accomplished with a completeness 
and success rarely attained, to show that 
it is a work that no library can afford to 
be without. 
STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK: statistical 
and historical annual of the States of the 
world, ed. by J. S. Keltie. L. Macmillan. 
los. 6d. 

The title gives an idea of the nature of the 
work. Compiled from ofiBcial sources, it 
is thoroughly reliable. All questions of 
constitution and government are fully and 
satisfactorily treated. 



TRIBUNE ALMANAC. N. Y. Tribune. 

$.25- 
The most convenient form in which to 6nd 
a variety of material connected with the 
calendar, platforms of political parties, 
([ovemment officials, election returns, sta- 
tistics and a host of kindred topics. The 
almanac published by the nearest impor- 
tant newspaper may be substituted. 

BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL DICTION- 
ARIES. 

McCLINTOCK. J., and STRONG, James. 

Cydopsedia of Biblical, theological and ec- 
desiastical literature. 12 v. N. Y. Har- 
per. x883-'87. $38.oa 

Too much cannot be said of its value to stu- 
dents of theology, philosophy, or Biblical 
history and gec«raphy. It stands alone in 
its class and few works on any subject 
compare favorably with it Its scope is 
indicated by the title. 
PECKl, H. T., ed. 

Harper's dictionary of classical literature 
and antiquities. N. Y. Harper. 1897. 
$6.oa 

The latest and in many respects the best of 
the smaller classical dictionaries, since it 
nas availed itself of the latest research. 
It contains biographical sketches of many 
prominent Greeks and Romans, and is 
fully illustrated. 

BOOKS ON GEOGRAPHY. 

LIPPINCOTT. J. B. Co., pub. 
Complete pronouncing gazetteer of the 
world. Phil. J^ippincott. 1893. $i2.oa 
Probably the best known and most useful 
gazetteer we have. It contains brief ac- 
counts of upwards of 125,000 places, rivers, 
mountains, cities and towns, even of some 
that are so small as to be hardly more than 
hamlets. 

SCRIBNER-BLACK atlas of the world. N. 
Y. Scribner. 1800. $22.00. 
This work is basea upon Black's General 
atlas of the world, one of the English 
standard works. Maps are very uneven 
in execution and of course do not show the 
latest discoveries and alterations of bound- 
aries. Rand & McNally's Atlas contains 
some information useful to business men 
not found here, but the book is so bulky 
as to be almost impossible to handle. 

INDEXES AND LISTS OP REFER- 
ENCES. 

FLETCHER, W. L. ed. 

A. L. A. Index to general literature. R. 
Houghton. 1893. $5.00. 

This undertakes for works of general litera- 
ture, collections of essays, transactions of 
sodeties, etc., what Poole has done for 
periodicals. A work of very great value. 
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BROOKINGS. W. Dn B. and RINGWALT, 
R* C ed. 

Briefs for debate. N. Y. LoDgmans. 1896. 
$1.25. 

Indispensable where debating societies are 
in vogne. Subjects for debate are given, 
outlines of argument suggested, with lists 
of references pro and con; also subjects 
without references. Matson*s References 
for literary workers may be substituted. 
The subjects cover a wide variety of topics, 
but as there is no division of the references 
into pros and cons, the debater has this 
division to make for himself. 
POOLE, W. P. 

Index to periodical literature, 1882. B. 
Houghton. 1882. $15.00. 

Supplement, 1887. B. Houghton. 1888. 
$8.oa 

Second Supplement, 1892. B. Houghton. 
T893. $8.00. Fletcher, W. I., and Bowker, 
R. R. Annual literary index. 1892- 96. 
1893 '-97. 5 V. $3.50 each. 

The only index to many of the old quarterlies 
and reviews. It is indispensable where 
there are long sets of periodicals. Coming 
out annuallv, it is never quite up to date. 
The annual numbers have bound with 
them the annual continuations of the A. 
L. A. index to general literature. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HOPKINS, A. A. 

Scientific American cydopsedia of receipts, 
notes and queries. N. Y. Munn. 1892. 
$5.00. 

A popular and convenient hand book. It is 
concerned with questions on a wide vane- 
ty of topics, as, for example, the making 
of butter, preventing of metals from crack- 
ing, care of the eyes, food for caged birds, 
best mixtures for whitewashing, etc. 

SECOND TWENTY^FIVE. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. Ed. 
by T. S. Baynes. 29 V. N. Y. Scribner. 
i878-*89. 1 145.00. 
The great standard work in English. It is 
adapted to the needs of scholars rather 
than for popular use. It is unrivalled in 
the fields of history, literature, art, and 
archseolo^, but contains little biography, 
none of living persons. References to 
authorities at the close of the articles are 
numerous and valuable. Its great cost 
puts it beyond the reach of many small 
libraries. 

BOOKS ON LANGUAGE. 

CRABB, G. 

English synonyms. N. Y. Harper. 1893. 

$1.25. 
Although the large dictionaries give ] full 



lists of synonyms they do not quite super- 
sede the necessity for this handy book, as 
the distinctions between words nearly alike 
in meaning are very clearly drawn and 
fully illustrated by good examples. 
WEBSTER, Noah. 

International dictionary. Springfield. Mer> 
riam. 1897. $iaoo. 

There is little choice between this and Wor- 
cester. Worcester is the authority on 
pronunciation and spelling, while Web- 
ster's definitions are considered superior. 
It contains, besides, the legitimate matter 
of a dictionary, much miscellaneous infor- 
mation. 
LEWIS, C. T., and SHORT, C. 

Latin dictionary. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 
1896. 25s. 

Probably the best known and most gener- 
ally satisfactory^ Latin dictionary. It has 
no English Latin part. 
THIEME, K. A., and PREUSSER, E. 

New and complete critical dictionary of the 
English ana German languages. Ham- 
burg. Haendeke. n. d. 12.50 marks. 

Not so generally known as Whitney and 
Adler, but stronger than either in the dis- 
tinctions drawn between words similar in 
form and differing only slightly in mean- 
ing. It is especiauy helpful in translating 
from English into German. 

DICTIONARIES OP BIOGRAPHY. HIS- 
TORY, AND POLITICS. 

CHAMBERS, Robert, ed. 

Book of days. 2 v. PhiL Lippincott. 
1893. $7.00. 

This work is chiefly valuable for accounts of 
legends, and customs connected with holi- 
days and other red letter days. It con- 
tains also many old songs and poems. 
CHANNING, E., and HART, A. B. 

Guide to the study of American history. B. 
Ginn. 1896. $2.00. 

A new book, it needs only to be known to 
become indispensable. It is iMipecially 
useful to history and study clubs. It sug- 
gests methods of study and Kives in com- 
pact form biographies of the cufferent sub- 
jects, list of books for purchase, class ex- 
ercises, collateral reading in poetry and 
fiction. It is supplied wiui full index. 
HAYDN, Joseph. 

Dictionary of dates. L. Ward. 1892. 
$6.oa 

The best known hand-book of chronology. 
An excellent encyclopaedia which makes 
dates a prominent feature. Its popularity 
is of long standing. Harper's Book of 
facts is based upon it. 
LABBERTON, R. H. 

New historical atlas and general history. 
N. Y. Townsend. 1886. $2.oa 

The period covered extends from the earliest 
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time until the close of our civil war. All 
countries that have a history are repre- 
sented. The maps show the countries at 
the time of some crisis in their history, or 
when some important treaty has materially 
altered their boundaries. The maps are 
purely historical ; no attempt is made to 
show the physical features. 
SMITH. W. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman biography 
and mythology. 3 v. L. Murray. 1880. 
4 guineas. 

Even the fullest biographical dictionaries 

omit many characters that will be found 

here. It includes all names of importance, 

from the earliest time to the fall of Rome. 

WHITAKBR. Joseph, ed. 

Almanac: inrormatlon respecting the gov- 
ernment, finances, population, commerce 
and general statistics of the British Em- 
pire, with some notice of other countries. 

A valuable work for all sorts of facts relat- 
ing to the public and social life of Great 
Britain. 

ENCYCLOPiEDIAS OF THE FINE ARTS. 

CHAMPLIN, J D.. and PERKINS, C. C. 

Cyclopeedia of painters and painting. 4 v. 
N. Y. Scribner. $20 oa 

This work contains accounts of painters, 
ancient and contemporaneous, with lists of 
their works, and galleries where their most 
important paintings may be found. There 
are, however, no definition? of art terms. 
It is fully illustrated with portraits of 
artists and outline drawings of many 
notable pictures. A valuable work on the 
subject. 
RIEMANN, Hugo. 

Dictionary of music. L. Augener. $3.75. 

This admirable little book is a dictionary of 
musicians as well as of musical terms. It 
gives short biographical sketches of mu- 
sicians, living as well as dead; vocalists, 
instructors and virtuosi as well as compos- 
ers. Less exhaustive in treatment than 
Grove, the great English authority. 

COMMENTARIES AND CONCORD- 
ANCES. 
LANGE. J. P. 
Commentary on the Holy Scripture ; critical, 
doctrinal and homiletical. tr. and ed. by 
Philip Schaff. 25 v. N. Y. Scribner. 
i873-'87- $75-oo. 
A thoroughly scholarly work. 
YOUNG. Robert 
Analytical concordance to the Bible. N. 

Y. Funk & Wagnalls. 1888. $2 50. 
More exhaustive than Cruden, and more 
modern in its treatment. 

BOOKS OF LITERARY REFERENCE. 

ADAMS, W. H. D. 
Dictionary of English literature. N. Y. 
Cassell. n. d. $2.50. 



A small but comprehensive work. While it 
does not contam long extracts from works 
of authors, often found in dictisnaries on 
this subject, it has entries under titles of 
books, proverbs, quotations, first lines of 
poems, characters of fiction, etc* often 
hard to find elsewhere. 
BARTLETT, John. 

New and complete concordance to Shake- 
speare. N. Y. Macmillan. 1894. $14. oa 

A verbal index to the dramatic and poetical 
works of Shakespeare, with exact reference 
to play, act ana scene. Much more com- 
prehensive than any work heretofore pub- 
lished. 
HODGKINS, L. M. 

Guide to the study of nineteenth century 
authors. B. Heath. 1889. $1.25. 

Very useful for study clubs. It contains in 
compact form lists of main events of auth- 
ors' lives, the titles of their best works, 
and their most famous biographers, also 
references to the most noteworthy passages 
in their writingfs. 
HOYT. J. K.. and WARD, A. L. 

Cyclopaedia of practical quotations. N. Y. 
Funk. 1893. $5.00. 

The arrangement here is by subject instead 
of chronological by author, as in the case 
of Bartlett 

INDEXES AND LIST OF BOOKS. 

CLEVELAND LIBRARY. 
Cumulative index. $5.00 a year. 
Begun in June of 1896. Ic does not index so 
many periodicals as does the Annual liter- 
ary inoex, but it includes all that will gen- 
erally be found in a small library, several 
of wnich do not appear in Poole. ' It enters 
under author, title and subject, and brings 
out poetry, portraits and pictures. Its 
promptness is also greatly in its favor. 

ILES. G^rge, ed. 
Bibliography of fine arts: painting and 
sculpture, etc., by Russell Sturg^s; music 
by H. E. Krehbiei. B. A. L. A. publish- 
ing section. 1897. $1.00. 
This and the following are models of what 
annotated lists should be. The notes pre- 
pared by experts in the different depart- 
ments are most discriminating, giving in 
a nutshell a clear idea of the books, their 
strong and weak points, their merita as 
compared with others of the same or differ- 
ent authors, their contents and their spe- 
cial usefulness. They form admirable 
aids for the librarian in his ordering, and 
for the reference worker in recommending 
books, in making up lists, suggesting sub- 
jects for study, etc. 

LEYPOLDT, A. H., and ILES, George, ed. 
List of books for girls and women and their 
clubs. B. A. L. A. publishing section. 
1895. $1.00. 
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Its usefulness is not limited to girls and 
women. 

DICTIONARIES OP APPLIED SCIENCE. 

APPLETON'S cyclopaedia of applied me- 
chanics: a dictionary of mechanical engi- 
neering and the mechanic arts. ed. by 
Park Benjamin. 2 v. N. Y. Appleton. 
1884 with Modem mechanism, ed. by Park 
Benjamin. N. Y. Appleton. 1892. 
$37.50. 
The references for further reading on the 
subjects treated form a valuable feature. 

THORPE. T. E. 
Dictionary o! applied chemistry. 3 v. L. 

Longmans. 1894. £^ 7s. 
The most recent of the works of this char- 
acter. The nature of the matter treated 
makes ihis a very strong point in its favor. 
It is convenient to handle. 

WALL. E. J. 

Dictionary of photogpraphy for the amateur 
and professional. N. Y. G. D. Hurst 
1895. $2.50. 

A very useful, practical book for all inter- 
ested in the art of photography. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 
GASKELL. G. A. 
Compendium of forms, educational, social, 
legal, commercial, embracing a complete 
course in penmanship and bookkeeping. 
Atchison. Davis. 1887. $4.00. 
A book in constant use, containing a most 
miscellaneous assortment of information. 
It is chiefly consulted for its forms. 



Neighborship 

The Settlement now boasts a weekly 
paper which the Heffley School of Com- 
merce kindly publishes — on a type- 
writer. It sends a copy as its quota of 
Neighborship news. 

THE NEIGHBORSHIP SETTLE- 

MENT NEWS, Dec. 6, 1897. 

CLASS NEWS. 

The Kindergartea is as delightful as ever. 
The children are now busy over their Christ- 
mas gifts. 

The millinery classes are full, and there is a 
long waiting list The pupils have studied the 
renovation of hats, wiring, folds, and lining. 
The making of bows will soon follow. 

There are now three dressmaking classes, 
two afternoon and one evening ; and a new 
class opens in January. 

The little girls' cooking • class progresses 
finely. At the last lesson the pupils cooked, 
served, and ate a breakfast,— it came in the 
afternoon, but no matter. 



The Home Nursing class continues to meet 
Tuesday nights, and Dr. Leigh-Jones is show- 
ing the pupils how to make a bed while the 
patient— one of the Mary Lyon Club girls- 
lies in it. We notice the patient runs home as 
if perfectly well. 

The children's Saturday morning sewing- 
classes are full to overflowing. Three boys 
have joined in the work. We hope they wiil 
sew their buttons on tight. 

CLUB NEWS. 
girls' clubs. 

The Mary Lyon Club meets, at present, on 
Friday afternoons at four o'clock. The club 
is named after Mary Lyon, the founder of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, and always the 
friend and promoter of the education of wom- 
en. The color of the club is green,— nature's 
color. The .motto is the Golden Rule. Miss 
Brigham is the Director. 

The Harriet Beecher Stowe Club meets 
Thursday afternoons at half-past three. The 
club color is red, and the motto, '* Trust in the 
Lord and do good." The club has been busy 
weaving, in paper, book-marks, and mats. 
Later, the girls hope to take up basket-weav- 
ing. The Directors are Miss Warren and Miss 
Merritt. 

The Jennie McCrea Club meets on Thursday 
afternoons at four o'clock. The club is named 
after Jennie McCrea. whose bravery made her 
famous at the time of the American Revolu- 
tion. The motto is, " Friendship is the tie 
that binds us. " The Director is Miss Seaman. 

The Evangeline Club meets on Tuesday af- 
ternoons at four o'clock. The motto of the 
club is from Longfellow — whose poems the 
girls are studying — ** Learn to labor and to 
wait." The color is lavender. The Director 
is Miss Steel. 

The Sophie May Club. This is the young- 
est and oldest club ; oldest, because it has been 
longest in existence, and youngest, because it 
contains the smallest girls. The children are 
working hard at Christmas presents. They 
have, as yet, chosen no officers. The Directors 
are Miss Grierson and Miss Brant ingham. 

boys' clubs. 

The Lincoln Club meets on Monday even- 
ings. It has chosen for its motto Lincoln's 
words: " With malice towards none, with 
charity for all. " The boys are braiding jute 
mats, and after this occupation they play at 
dumb crambo and charades. Much dramatic 
talent is developing. The colors of the club 
are blue and white. The Directors are Mjss 
Ovington and Miss Baker. 

The Franklin Club meets on Wednesday 
evening. The club is named after Benjamin 
Franklin, and Franklin said so many wise and 
witty things that the boys have not yet been 
able to settle on any one of them for a motto. 
Tne boys are learning to make jute mats. The 
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colors are green and white. The Directors are 
Miss Brigham and Miss Dickerson. 

The Jefferson Clnb meets on Thursday even- 
ing;. The motto of the club is from the Decla- 
ration of Independence: " All men are created 
eqtial." The boys are making jute mats. After 
the occupation they have been drawing some 
clever rebuses on the blackboard. The colors 
are dark blue and white. The -Directors are 
Miss Steel and Miss Dougherty. 

The Washington Club meets Friday after- 
noons. The motto is " Excelsior ", and the 
colors are red and blue. The boys are learn- 
ing to braid jute mats. (What a lot of jute 
mats there will be in Green point!) and they 
are very good afterwards at games, especially 
checkers. The Directors are Miss Van Anden 
and Miss Betts. 

THE BAND OP MERCY. 

This club has been in existence since last 
July. Its object is to aid in the protection of 
animals, and much has been accomplished by 
its members. At the last meeting but one, the 
picture of Captain Robert Gould Shaw, riding 
with his negro troops, was placed in the club's 
especial room. It was felt that it commemor- 
ates what the club stands for — the aid and 
championship of the oppressed. The Director 
is Mr. Davenport. 

YOUNG women's CLUBS. 

The Lucy Larcom Club meets Tuesday even- 
ings. The club is named after Lucy Larcom, 
the famous writer, who began her career as a 
factory-girl. The motto is, *' Labor— all labor 
is noble and holy. ' ' The color is crimson. The 
Director is Miss Brigham. 

The Dorothea Dix Club is named after 
Dorothea Dix, a famous philanthropist, who 
did much for those most helpless people, the 
insane. The club has not yet found a motto 
that entirely satisfies it It meets Thursday 
eveninp^. It has chosen for its color, yellow. 
The Director is Miss Ovington. 

The Louisa M. Alcott Club is named after 
Miss Alcott, whose books the girls hope to 
read. The club meets Monday evenings. Its 
color is pale blue, and its motto, '* Learn the 
luxury of doing good." The Director is Miss 
Steel. 

On Friday, December 3. the Dorothea Dix 
Club entertained the other young women's 
clubs in the gymnasium. A cobweb party be- 
gan the evening's good time, which ended with 
games and dancing. 



( Written in a copy of the ^'^ Golden Treasury 
of Songs and Lyrics.**) 

Hidden here with hearts of song, 
Live the poets, always young: — 
Read them, Mabel, tnrough and through: 
They will give their hearts to you. 

Ernest Rhys, 



Athletics 

At last the Foot-ball season is at an 
end; and, although we were not snc- 
cessful in bringing the Interscholastic 
championship to Pratt, we came very 
near it, as is shown by the fact that the 
whole aspect of the championship 
hinged on the kicking of a goal and the 
two points consequent upon it, which 
would have placed High School and 
Pratt at a tie for the championship hon- 
ors. We would add that to Mr. 
Appleton, our coach, is due in a large 
measure the credit for the good show- 
ing the team has made this season and 
the Foot-ball Team and the School ex- 
tend to him a hearty vote of thanks. 

Summary of the games played: 

Pratt vs. MXsiSi 32—0 

Pacifies 16—0 

HighSchool d— 6 

"Poly" 16-0 

Adelphi Forfeited to Pratt 

Latin School 

The work in Indoor Athletics, which 
is now held Friday afternoons, is prov- 
ing very satisfactory, there being 47 
participants in the last set which oc- 
curred Friday, December 3. 

RUNNING HIGH JUMP. 

Chapman and Tebyriga tied for ist at 5 it. 
Nutting 3d, 4'— 11'. 

SHOT PUT. 

Tilney ist 30'— 6*. 

Wegenroth sd 28'— 8*. 

McLaren 3d 28' — 5'. 

60-YARD POTATO RACE. (2^ lapS.) 

Beiser ist lo 4-5 seconds. 

Travis 2d 11 " 

Morrow 3d n 1-5 " 

25-YARD HURDLB. 

Beiser, Pease, and Travis tied for ist place. 
Time 41-5 seconds. 
Tebyri^a 2d, time 4 2-5 seconos. 
Binkerd 3d, time 4 3-5 seconds. 

After all the entries for the 60-yard 
race were run off, a representative from 
the Juniors, Sophomores, and Freshmen 
ran for their respective classes, Travis 
being first for the Freshmen, Reiser 
second for the Sophomores, while Meek- 
er, representing the Juniors, came in 
last Best time, 1 1 seconds. 

J. M. VOORHEES, M. D. 
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A BEAUTIFUL DINING ROOM 



5ns in fnmUure is an aid 
carpets to cboose from, 
It will be dollar* in your 



fitted up with some of our rich and handsome suites of new de 
to appetite atid difcestioD. We have the finest stock of furniture b 
and to suit all tastes and purses. Look at Ibem before you buy. 
pocket. OUR PRICES appeal to every careful bnyer. 

SHEL-LKS Si CHESNUTT. 

Manufacturers and Retailers of FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 
BROADWAY. COR. GREENE AVE., BROOKLYN. 



Between Gate* atid DcKalb Ave 
Wh. N. Howb (R. H. Howe'* Bon). H>iii(n. 



< MONDAY AND 



BVBNINC8. 



Something About Leaves. 

The leaf !■ turned o'er at Ihc finl of each year. 

But leam doa I amouoL to much, wc will make dear ; 

Pot tber're cTDptT of fmitfulaeu, and aangbt will avail, 

Unlcai carefully kept by the male or female. 

A leaf which will Jell fou, Id weal or in woe. 

The dayl of Ihe moath. ai Ihey rapidly gn, 

I* a food one to ban alwaya baDnns >a light ; 

ThatJa. Ifltmaiceayou feel happy and blisbl. 

TbCM Calendar*, hand painled. colored and ny, 

We wlU aend your addteu, if you give ua Ihe pay. 

There are all aorli and kindi. for The office and houie 

And wUI (ult loy one from a man to a mouae. 

Now there're leavea of (be Diary and leaves of the book 

Which would lurely be UKfuI to Artial or Cook ; 

But we're not bete pertnltled to have all our lay. 

So we'll reacrre many otheia for aomt other day, 

L. H. Biau>W * COMPANY 

EVERVBOOV'S STATIONERS. 
el Broad SlrMt, NEW YOUC. 

(Not copyright.) 



Higgins' 

American 

Drawing 

i n KS (Blaoka and Color*! 

The aUndard Liquid Drawing Inki of the World. 

Jo, Fkhnbli. lays:— "There ii no ink equal to It 
[lUggini- Ink) forbalfadoieo resaona. Prom Ihe time 
you open the bottle unlilyou have put all ita contenla on 
paper, yon have no reaaon to find faull with it." 
A. B. Frost says :— " I uae a great deal of il, and it la 

cerUinty the beiA." 

AT ALL DEALBIU. 
IBy mail, prepaid, js a 

Higgins' 
Photo-flounter 



Hpreiida amooihlyandeaally— nolumpa. 

Beautiful whitecolor. delicately aceoled. 

Always ready. Fully guaranteed. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
et.Jar, frtfaid, by mail, jo etnti.) 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO.. Mfrt. 

IBS Elflhth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



M/ieNESIA 
SECTIONAL 
COVERING. 

Containing 
85 Per Cent 
Carb. of Magnesium. 

THE QRKATK3T FUEL SAVER FOR ALL HEAT-OONVEYINQ SURFACES. 
BEWARE OP PRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. GET REFERENCES. TB5TS. PRICES. 

54 WARREN 8T. 



%L%%Tl%^' ROPERT fl. KEfl5DCT. 



NEW YORK. 
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WALTER L. GREEN, 

Decorative Painter 

ARTISTIC BELIEF. 

KINE PAPER HAXGINGS. 

906 and 007 Herkimer Street. 

Offloe «nd Show Rooms, 8 1 2 Pulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



G. P. BRUSH, JR. A. 8RO. 



MOLLENHAUER 

Sugar Refining Co. 



liROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Oily tha Highest Grade of Sugars Usad in Onr 
Hannfictflra. 



standard Bra iidi i 



Bnlllant Conf. A. 
Admiral A. 
Lenox Extra C, 

Neptune Yellow c, 



Caluniel KiUs C. 



NEW YORK office; 
109 Wall Street, New York City. 



GEORGE F. LOCKE, 

LOOKING GUSSeTanTpIcTuRE FRAMES 

PICTURE RODS FinED UP, OLD FH1H!S REBILDED. 
239 DeKALB AVE., BROOKLYN. 



MARSTON & SDH, 
COAL AND WOOD, 

■I WatsT St., BraokljTD. 

Foot HontBiue St., Brooklyn. 

S3 BCBVer St., New York. 



WM. B. A. JURGENS, 

WHOLESALE GHOGER 

AND CO>IMI§eiON MERCHANT, 

FLUSHINB AVENUE AND RYERSON STREET, 
Wallabout Market, 
j7 w MSBUROH. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



J/inE5 T. FR/ITT ^ CO., 

QENER/IL HflRDWllRE, 

fi8 FULTON ST. (Cor. CUV), NEW YOBK. 



WILLIAM SPENCER 

Tin and Sheet Iron Worker. 

And Dealer Id Stovca. Range*, Healera and PDraaec*. 
411 MYRTLE AVENUE, 
Corner CIlQion Aveauc, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

JOBBING AND RBPAIRING. Chlnrnm RebnllL 
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LOYD KNIVES and other SCHOOL TOOLS. 



= ECIHL. 

3MOOL, 
ISCOUNT, 



HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 

209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 



PETER COOPER'S 






Clarified 

Gelatine 

Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange. 
Charlotte Russe, Etc. 

Our PULVERIZED Gelatine is the 
most convenient for family use, as it 
requires much less time to dissolve. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 

Ho. 17 Bnrlinj SHp. - >» YoA Git;. 



American Wick 

MADB BY THB 

WICK DEPARTMENT 
Of the STANDARD OIL CO. of New York. 



The AMERICAN WICK is made on Bden- 
dfic pnodples. The ^m inherent in the 
natural cotton is taken out, and no expense is 
spared to produce a wick that will give THE 
GREATEST ILLUMINATION. 



The Fuel of the Future. 

NO KINDLING. ALWAYS READY. 
NO ASHES, NO DUST, NO SMOKE. 

GAS Cheaper than CoaL 



Cooking Hoat Obtained in Three Minutes, 

Ranges, Stoves and Heaters at man- 

nfacturere' wholesale prices. Will 
be delivered and connected free of 
charge or rented on liberal terms. 
All necessary information can be 
obtained at any office of the 
Company, 

tkg BiooUyD ilDD Has Go. 



laOHamaen Street. 
366 Fifth Auenue. 
3S* Bedford Avenue. 
1 199 Hurtle Avenue. 



180 Atlantlo Avenue. 
630 Myrtle Avenue. 
197 St. James Place. 
S934 Atlantlo Avenue. 



THOMAS MORGAN, 

GOHH, O0T8, PIeE Yp ILL FEED, 

BEYER'S ELEY&TOR, MORGAN'S ELEYiTOR, 



EAST AyENUE, 
L0N6 ISLAND CITY. 



TAYLOH STHEET, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Accommodation ■ for BlevatlDK, TraD*iening 
Storing of Birler. Hall. Btc, 

Good* to go by Vcuel, Loaded wlib Dl*p*tch. 
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toha U. IrcUnd. Prei't. Marrln Crou, iM Tlce-Pra'l. 

Ju. Sherlock DavlK id Vice- Pro' 1. 

tr. Itvlog l.jon, SeC; aod Tma. 

Cross, Austin & Ireland 
Lumber Co. 



LUMBEB, TIMBER, CEDAR, 

CYPRESS, 

PIISE SHISI6LES 

ABD HARDWOODS, 

Grand Street and Telephone cui 

Newtown Creek, 743*'oei«n:ii 

BROOKLYN. N. Y. 



S. 0. BURNETT, 
HHRDWKRE 

IN ALL ITS VARIETY, 

Electrical Supplies, Etc., 
288 Fulton Street, 

Mepbone, 3SO. BROOKLYN. 



<ILL 
KINbS 

or 
Koors 

REFdlREft. 

• 

45 

WflVERLT 
AVE. 



ANDRBW D. BAIRD. 



RICHARD FKITZ. 



A. D. BAIRD & CO., 
STEAM STONEMILL,s» YARD. 



OounMtiflat Brown Stons, Xlll^ 

Donlietter, and Ohio Free 8tone. 
Cor. Keap SL and W;the ire., Brooklp, E, D., N. T. 

Ulephont Call. 466 Williamtburgh. 



Electric Fixtures # Supplies 

DESK LAMPS, CEILING LIGHTS, 
WALL BRACKETS. 



THE DALE COMPANY, 

108QrMnwloh St. - - NEW YORK 



TSLBFH014B, SOS BBDPORD. 

howai^d J. ^\^, 

BUILDER, 

256 St. James Place. 

Jobbing promptly attended to. 



Telephone Coll ; 1,90 WilliaiillbHt(. 

Washington Bolkley, 

CONTRHCTOR 



OFFICE AND YARD: 



88 to 98 Efflerson Plaee, 

01!OOI(liY|l, H. Y. 



Near Myrtle Ave., 
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TIFFANY- CLASS V5DECORAT1NCCOMPANY- 

FVRNISHERS \5 CLASS WORKERS 'DOMESTIC V5 ECCLESIASTICAL • 
DECORATIONS- ^Jf MEMORIALS- 
• ))3TO 341 FOVRJH AVENVE l>4EV\ORK' 



^jj^Mr^A 




IDVICE 



TO 




Mrs. Winslow's 
SOOTHING SYRUP 

Should always be tued for Children Teeth- 
ing. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, 
Allays all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the 
Best Remedy for Diarrhoea. 

TWKNTY-PIVK OKNTS A BOTTLK. 



^KliA, 



Fliotographei' 



565 pilLf 0J( fi'iHIX'i, 



Opp. Hanover Placb, 

♦ ♦ ♦ BijooKLyrl. 



SltHngs by Appointment a specialty. 

ETRPP.LJAKin taught in THE AST 
■ "tifc n^^lHL/ STUDENT. 4 back 

no A|A|||\|ri Nos.and one year's 

■^ ■*^^ W¥ I in Va aub. from June, *g6, 

AND for $1.15. 7 spec N08. 50c 



ILLUSTRATING 



l32W.23d9t 
New York 



Telephone, 18 Spring*. 

iiiERCBirnLE mm lhuhdry. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Steamship and Club Work a 
Specialty. Also Family work of all kinds. 

116-118-120 WEST HOOSTOH STREET. HEW TORL 



GYHHASIDM SDPPLIES. 

25 Per Cent. Discount. 

Complete Suits, Full Tights, 

Shirt, 
Velvet Trunks and Shoes. 



Best Worsted, Full Fashioned |8.00 

Cut 6.00 

Cotton 3.50 

Striking Bags, Double End 1.76 to 8.00 

" Single •* 1.60 to 6.00 

Boxing Gloves 1.26 to 8.00 

Indoor Running Shoes 3.00 

Also carry a full line of FENCING GOODS, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SKATES, 
CAMERAS, GAMES, etc. 



H. H. KIF^FE, 

318 Fulton Street. 



6EDNET, KELLY & WASHBURN, 
NEW ENGLAND BAKERY, 

lots FULTOI ST. no TOIPIIRS AVE.. 

Cor. Jeffenon Ave. 
Telephone : 781 Bedford. 



Thomas Harrington, 

PLUMBER AHD 
GAS FITTER, 

a34 OE UU MEME, M ftpnm mi M Strnb, MOOILTI 



ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

A PUSH BUTTON OR A GENERATOR. 

J. JONES &. SON, 

MANUFACTUmmS AND WHOLBSALB DBALBRS, 



FROM 

A TO Z. 



Pactobt, brooki«yn. 



67 Cortlendt Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Perfect " Gookii^g Ranges, 

with Ventilated Wrought Iron Ovens, 



RIGHARDSON & BOYNtON 00., 

MAlfUPACTUREBS, 

232 AND 234 WATER ST., NEW YeRK. 



ONUMBNIiS, 

Original Md Artlitie OmIbm. 



Haid Book by Mall Free. 
J. & B. LAMB, 

• CarmlBe BtreM, Kew York. 



K:R.&-3srTZi, 



Sffitdiboards, Svitches, Paoelboards, 

S$ BQEftUU PLACE, BROOKLYN, H. Y. 



bxiRAcI 



nc OlD RUIIBLC REKCDY 

FOR ALL PAIN. 

UMd Itttemally sad Externally. 
SHUN SUBSTITUTES! 




FRED H. PARSON, 

FIRE AND MARINE 

Insurance Agency 



ADJUSTER OF LOSSES. 



SO jpiNE St., New York. 



CAPSICUn VASELINE. 

THE atteBtioa ot PhyslclaoK. NarsCB and the Pab- 
lie Kcnerally la cilled U Ihe new preparatloa 
recently placed on Ihe markel by tbia C«mpaaj, a> a 
mbalUale lor the muBtird platter. Tbe prapcrtles 
ol CipalcDRi ( Red Pepper ) are tabea iXntWj from Ibe 
plant by abBorptton In VaaeMne and the pn»4nct pat 
np In Collapsible Tubes. 

All the advantage derived from a qnatard plialer 
as a coualer-lrritant is obtained witboat bll(terla| 
the nkln and the effect Is more efficacious. 

Tbe lube can be used (oratarscnainberofappUca- 
tlons Instead ol only once ai with a plaster. A trial 
ol Ibis preparation will coavlncc any one of Its (real 
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Those who think that imported soaps 
must be the best, do not know that the 
materials for Ivory Soap are the finest to be 
found anywhere. The vegetable oil of which 
ivory Soap is made is imported, almost in 
ship loads, from the other side of the world. 
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Cleveland's Baking Powder 
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Pratt Institute Monthly 



Vol. vr. 



February, 1898 



^o. 5 



PublUhcit at Pratt Inttitutc, 215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the Ist of each montli, 

from October to June inclusive. 

Entered at the Brooklyn Pott Office as second-class matter. 

Ten cents a copy. Seventy-five cents a year. 

Nine numbers issued per annum. 

Advertising rates on application. 

HIT The Index to Vol* V. (1896-7) may be obtained at the General Ofiice, or at the Desk of the 
Delivery Room of the Pratt Institute Free Library. It will be sent to any 

add reus on receipt of a stamp for mailing. 



CONTENTS 



CONTRIIIUTKU AND SKLKCTKD : 

UAle and Home of Its Attractions 1 29 
LeavtH from a Student-Teacher's 

Note*book, 13S 

Some Types of Domestic Science 

Teaching, i37 

The Home of the Irish Princess, . 146 

TRACIIKRII. STUnKNTS. AND THINGS . 147 

KmtHmiAi 150 



Among ths Dbpartmbnts : 

The Davies Exhibition of Drawings 
and Paintings — The Adams Door — 
Home Decoration — Bacteriology 
in its Relation to Domestic Science 
— How the German Student Honors 
the Kaiser — Washington's Birth- 
day in the Kindergarten — Dr. 
Edouard Reycr — Pratt Neighbor- 
ship Endowment — Athletic Notes 
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Calendar 



Febniary i— March i. 






k« 



k« 



ju 



S* 



lu the A«Mtutkly lUlUst 4 p.m.. s lecture on the 
lll»toiv s>( Co*tttiue« by Miss Bolh-Heudrik- 
•ett, the fourth iu the course of tree lecturvs 
umler the *u»|>4ce« of the l^eoartmeut of 
lXm«e«tK« Art. Sublect, Ch«tle» VUl to 
lleuTV IV,. »4v\t-»>^^; rUe oJ the hoop: di\"er^ 
Mty iU !it:KW«. iu«teri«b «nd cvUon la dre«s ; 
KeuAiMMrnvT tuttueuce." 

luthe K»hUntK»tt Koom ol thetibrmrv BuiMtnc, 
«t \ r H , betV»re the »tu*Jeut» of tne L»br«nr 
8cho^4« • lecture bv M»» Then«i« H itchier, of 
New Y\uk. Subitxt. * Ko«tme of the New 
Yoih Free OrcuUtiujj Ltbrary.** 

Itt ihe A«»e»nMv lUlt. «t 4 ir m . • lecture on the 
MwtvMv v»l Cv^ume bv Mt** Hoth-Heodrikseu. 
the titth lu the vvorsw ol' tree lectures umter 
the uu<l»ice« of the IVPAitment of lK>iue*tH: 
Art. Subject. ' I vhjh* Mil v»l Fruuce. i?>.^ 04^1 ; 
»uv*V^rT«<uou ^4' i!>e Ikk^*}:* . $rttcetul »tAl(Uae9» . 
«.WvvUn»»«»e»»t ol *^*rUJlu »t\le*.** 

lu the KxStNlKHfc Rv.^Mtt oi Ihe Library 9ui!viio^, 
«t 4 r >4 . * lecture bv Mt>«j» Heteu Krt'ie. 
I'^iectox of the lV«»e»tic Scieuce Depart m^fnt 



tk 



of Teachers* CoUeire, New York, on 
Science in the Common Schools^" 
Feb. low In the Exhibition Room of the LtbrMyBmld- 
ioflr. St 3 P.M.. s lecbnre by Mr.Prsnk P. ffin, 
Liorarisn of the Newark Free Pablic Libraiy. 
Subject, ** Plans of the Newark Ubcary.** 

15. In Ihe Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m.. a lectanr an tke 
History of Costume by Miss Both>Hendrika^« 
the sixth in the course of free l e ctni c s 1 
the auspices of the Deoartment df 
Art. Subject, *" Loois XIV^ i^^j-ms ; 
of the hoop ; story of the corse 
vle«enermte9 into artifida'ity.** 

t^ la the Exhtbiiiott Roosa of the hSbrmxj 
IOC iit s P.M., a lecture by Mis 
Hewins^ Librarian of tbue Ha 
Library. Subject. ^ Children's literature " 

^L A Conference at the Brooklyn 

Bducatiott in Hoosehold E couomi ca. 

14. In the Exhibition Room of the Libcary 
at 5 p M.. a lecture br Miss Emmn'L 
or" PUtufield* N. J. * Street. ^ UtfacariES 
School's," 



M 



NlC\>* L j^ Rox Cv\. FuixTKBS. to l>«v ST., Nsw Y 
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Klondike 



Is not yet accessible by 



TELEPHONE, 

But from Brooklyn 150,000 subscribers may be communicated 
with throughout the Telephone system. 

The PAY STATION renders the service available to all. 

RATE AS LOW AS SaO PER YEAR. 

Call Contract Dept., 5655 Brooklyn, or address 

THE NEW YORK AND N. J. TELEPHONE CO, 

16 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN. N. Y. 



I W. DEVOE & G. T. HAYKOkDS GO 

FULTON STREET, COR. WILLIAM, NEW YORK, 



MANUPACTURKKS OF 



Artists' Oil Colors in Tubes. Prepared Canvas for OR 
Painting. Academy Boards. Oil Sketching Paper, 

Oils, Varnishes and Mediums, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-color Painting:, 
Pastel Canvas and Pastel Board. Supplies for Oil and Water-color Painting, Pastel 
and Miniature Painting, Charcoal and Crayon Drawing, Sketching, Designing, Etching, 
Modeling, etc. Drawing Materials, Architects' and Surveyors' Supplies, Drawing 
Papers, Tracing Papers, Tracing Linen, Mounted Drawing Papers, etc. Blue Print 
Papers* Prepared and Unprepared. Fine Swiss Drawing Instruments : a superior 
quality of German, French and other makes. Velvet-finish Rubber Angles and 
Curves, T Squares, Triangles, Drawing Boards. 

DRY COLORS, COLORS IN OIU FRESCO COLORS, PURE MIXED 

PAINTS, PURE VARNISHES AND BRUSHES. 
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JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 

POft OENSRAL WRmiWa. NoL 404, 331. i9>, 331. 390. 

<ii4B.P..ter B. P., io«. 
POK PINB WRITINa. Horn. 303 and 170 (Ladle*' Pen). 

FOR BROAD WItlTtNa, NiM. 394, 3S9 ; Stub Points S49, 

983. i«aS. loin. loio, lou. 
FOR ARTISTIC USB In GBe dnwlngi, Noa. 6» (Crow 

QoUl), igo. 391. B37, a^ and low. 

Sold IbdiOi Pari! Bzpwltlaii, 18T8 uid KBS, ud 
th* Award at CUoafe, 1698. 

- THE HOST PERFECT OF PENS. - 
JtMpli eillott & SOH, 91 John St., Now York. 



ERNEST UUI.DBNBR. ALFRED SCHUIDT. 

]VIuldeiiep ^ gclimidt, 

KODAKS, CAMERAS AND 
PHOTOGRAPH MATERIALS. 

DARK ROOM. 

ISl [-ma£RBNCB STRBBT, 

Near Fultoa St., P*FJrtrii^i .visi >j \> 



FLflSTER 
CASTS 

ANTIOUE 
nCblEVdL 

For the om or Schools. Col* 



„.L.. C45TELVECCH1 fir CO^, 

143 Grand Si, naar Broadway. New York. 

TfiE l D. WITTER CO.. 76 fitb A*a. Sols *oart*. 
Send for Ulutrated price llat Complete catak^ne 3d 



lairionei will bt 



Mr. F.W.FOSTER, 

Xeacher of the Piano. 



17 South Portland Avenue. 



X. G. sE;LLE^?s^, 

ROLL TOP DESKS. 

Book-keepers' 

Cylinder and 
Flat Top Desks, 
Cbairs, Couches, 

Lounges, Tables. 
Office Fumjture of 
Every Description. 

Ill Fulton Street, New York. 

O. W. CoE. Theo- Goldsmith. 



EIMER& Amend, 
CMtais ailieiliiai Hpparalas, 

205, 207, 209 and 211 THIRD AVE., 
Cor. of 18th St,, . - NEW YORK. 

ili"^2^?™ 'S™ °?i °™'"' pl.ftMmr. , Roys] Berlin 
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Headquaiitei^ ht School ^nppUe^. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 

Umnofiictticen *nd Dealen In 

Blank Books and Stationerj. 

"EVERYTHING pokths SCHOOLROOM." 



No. 9 Cliaton Place. New York. 

Telephone: 1416 lUh Street. 



CHANDLER'S 

Piano and Music Rooms, 

300 FULTON STREET. 

Inn ft Pond, Bebi Bros, i Co., luiball i Wendell 



B*CiT loMnDuent gtunnteed to be u repteaented. Alma 
the beat (elected itock of abeet moiic in tbe city, ts 
whleh arc added dallj uxoaloiia IVota all the Itamog 

EbUahera, ai Schlimer, Ditaon, Hoidlo, Bwer ft Co^ 
..ac 



Slllustrate Your Note-Books. 



tbem in IlluitTatiag their note-books. Theae 
mnBtrmtloDi are In balMonea, printed in black Ink. 
These reproductions are of Krest value, not only <n the 
atndy oT hiatoric art, arGbltecttire and ornament, but alao 
In the atndv of literature. 

The following seta of Ulnstratlona, together with an 
explanatory sbeet for each, are now ready, and others 
will aooa follow. Price, pet act, S centa, iDclDding the 

'^" EGYPTIAN. 

UapofBgrM. Kamac. Hnoitrle Ball. 

SphlDi anJ Wramlda. Middle Coinmna. 

Temple of Bdfou. Betl I. ReHef with Hlero- 

PUn of Temple of Bdfou. gljphlca. 



Actopolli with Mount Lt- Fiffurea from Parthenon 

cebetlua. ^ese. 

Plan ot Acropolla. Caryatides fnim Bredi- 

ROUAN. 

Roman Fomm. Tbe Pantheon (eiterlor). 

Aqueduct of Claudius. " - (inleriorj. 

Roman Coliaeum. " ■' (plan). 

In addition to the atwve we have many other sab- 
jects, iDcludinE Bynntliie. RomaneHue. Saiacenla and 
Gothic Hyles o7 archileclure, (roio wh{eh a Hlection may 

Correapondenee cordially Invited. 
Please mention thia paper. 

THE PnANE EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 



NEUMANN BROTHERS 

Library Bookbinders. 

7 E. 16th St, near Fifth Ave. 

NB-W YORK. 



CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN THE WORLD I 

THE URSEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 

At K grMt RBdiotlDii fron Publishers' PriMi. 

Bend us a Postal Card, iiaminB any Book you may 
dealrc, and we afaall quote price by return mail, 

SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH CATALOOna FRSS. 

LEGOAT BROTHERS, 

81 CHAKBER8 8TEEET, 

3d door Weal of City HaU Part, MEW YORK. 




The Point of a Pencil, 

vbeUier shapely or nglj, matteis 
little, so long as it does not break 
or crumble, and the quality is 
smooth and yielding. 

DIXON'SSrPENCILS 



They are made in different degrees 
of hardness, Buitabte for all kinds 
of school work, and are indispen- 
sable in the drawing class. 
Samples worth double the money 
will be sent on receipt of 16 centa 
if you mention thia Monthly. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Pratt Institute 



BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Day classes will begin work September 27; evening classes, September 29. 

HIGH SCHOOI/ — ^A four years* coarse for both sexes, combining drawing and 
manual work with the usual studies of a high school or academy. Entrance exami- 
nation September 21, and applicants for classes banning the second half year, 
February 8. 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS— Normal art course ; regular art course, 
including general free hand drawing, cast, life and portrait drawing, oil and water 
color painting, composition, anatomy, sketching, history of art ; also courses in 
architecture, applied design, day modeling and wood carving. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ART— Normal domestic art course ; gen- 
eral course ; sewing ; dressmaking ; millinery ; drawing ; art needlework ; physical 
culture. 

DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE— Normal domestic science 
course ; general course ; household science ; household economy ; emergencies ; 
home nursing and hygiene ; public hygiene ; food economics ; marketing lectures ; 
cookery, preserving and pickling ; waitresses' course ; laundry work. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY— Normal manual 
training course ; drawing and machine design ; applied electricity ; mechanical 
drawing ; physics ; chemistry ; steam and the steam engine ; strength of mater- 
ials ; mechanism ; carpentry ; machine work ; plumbing ; house, sign and fiesco 
painting. 

DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS— Normal kindergarten course; 
mothers' course ; nurses' course ; special courses. 

DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES— New Library Building ; free Ubrary, 

reading and reference rooms. Classes in library training, including library economy ; 
cataloguing ; literature and languages ; business. 

For further information or for application blanks apply at the general office 
of the institute, Ryerson Street. 

FREDERIC B. PRATT, Secretary. 
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LOI HUffl UQI W TWST la. 



CAPITAL, $500,000. 
SURPLUS. $4<60,000. 

This surplus has accumulated from the successful ad. 
ministration of the business of the company since its 
organization in 1884, and has not in any way beencieated 
by contributions from stockholdexs. 

INT9RBST AIJ«OWKD ON DAIl^Y BALANCES. 

Checks drawn on 1 his company are payable through the 
New York Clearinar House. Certificates of deposit will be 
»»»«cd,payableon demand and bearing interest until paid. 

This company is authorised by charter to act as Trustee, 
^ecutor. Administrator, Guardian.Committeeof Bstates 
or Receiver. It is also a legal depository for all Trust 
Funds and for money paid into Court. It acts as Regis- 
trar or Transfer Affent of stocks and bonds and as 
Trustees for Railroaa and other mortgages. It guaran- 
tees letters of credit issued to travelers, and will do any 
and all other business usually done by Trust Companies 
3f nesponsibiUty and standing. 



Watson B. Dzckbrmaiv, 
William M. Ingraham, 
Bernard Pbtbrs, 
Bdward D. White. 
David Barnbtt, 
Bdward Mbrritt, 
Prank I^yman, 
William C. Rbdpibld. 



David G, Lbqobt, 
Sbtmour L. Hustbd, Jr., 
Jambs W. Cromwbll, 
Prank I,. Babbott, 
Thbodorb p. Jackson. 
Gborob Bdward Idb» 
John P. Halstbd, 
Sbth !«. Kbbnt. 



BDWARD ilERRITT, President. 

DAVID Q. LEQOBT, Vice-President. 

PRBDBRICK T. ALDRIDOB, Secretary. 



Jl^e U/allabout Bai?K 



MYRTLE AND 
CLINTON AVESm 

N. Y. 



Chari<es M. Bnglis, 

IVesident, 



Al«ONZO Sl/)TB» 
Vice-Presidtnt. 



Joseph B. Pigot, 

Otshitr, 



DIRECTORS: 



I. M. Bon, 
Benjamin P. Blair, 
Charles B. Dingee, 
Charles M. Englis, 
John H. Hoefl, 
Jesse Johnson, 
Edwin Ludlam, 



Hermann l«ins, 
Wm. H. Male, 
Joseph B. Pigot, 
Lowell M. Palmer, 
Frank Rudd, 
W. Oscar Shadbolt, 
Alonzo Slote, 



Casimir Tag. 



1^ 



POUNDBD 1824. 



HE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 

—OP— 

R«.o^„«...^ ARTS AND SCIENCES. 



The Institute contains the follotuing Departments or Societies of Associate Members : 



1. ANTHROPOLOGY. 8. 

2. ARCH>EOLOGY. 9. 

3. ARCHITECTURE. 10. 

4. ASTRONOMY. II. 

5. BOTANY. 12. 

6. CHEMISTRY. 1 3. 

7. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 14. 



ELECTRICITY. 

ENGINEERING. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

FINE ARTS. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

GEOLOGY. 

LAW. 



15. MATHEMATICS. 

16. MICROSCOPY. 

17. MINERALOGY. 

18. MUSIC. 

19. PAINTING. 

20. PEDAGOGY. 

21. PHILOLOGY. 



22. PHILOSOPHY. 

23. PHOTOGRAPHY. 

24. PHYSICS. 

25. POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

26. PSYCHOLOGY. 

27. SCULPTURE. 

28. ZOOLOGY. 



Courses of Lsoturos in every Branch of Art, Science, Literature, and History. Sixty 
courses of lectures, and five hundred lectures. 

Colleetlons in each Department of Science and Art. 

AnnusI Exhibitions of Collections in Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, Architecture, 
Electricity, etc., by the Departments. 

Public Annlverssry Addresses on days of National and I^ocal Interest. 

Librsry of the Arts snd Soienees. 23,000 Volumes. 

Season opens Thursday, September 30th, 

The Initiation Pee is $5.00 and the Annual Dues are $5.00 

A Copy of the Year-Book and the Prospectus of the Institute may be obtained at the office, 
502 Fulton Street, or will he mailed on receipt of postage. Prospectus, 4 cents ; year book, 10 
cents. For further information, address FRANKLIN W. HOOPER, Director. 
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By Obsemtioo, 

We Gome to Heeognize 

tbe work of a great artist, or the 
iherary style of a dlstlagulsbe^ 
writer — because tbey have a 
certain Individuality — In such a 
manner the goods sold by Tbe 

HARDING MFQ. CO. 

467-469 FULTON STREET, 

are easily recognized by their excellent 
style, fine fabric and best workmanship. 
In short, a man gets full value for bis 
money in every garment purchased at 
this reliable house. Our fine dress 
shirts are uneqtialled. 



SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 



THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 

591 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 



W« are the Brooklyn Agents for tbe POPE 
MANUPACTURING CO.'S celebrated 

COLUMBU HI HARTFORD BICYCLES, 

inclnding the new COLUMBIA CHAINLES5. 

The 18B8 models are now here and ready 
for delivery ; will be glad to have yon come 
to see them. 



JVEechanics' Ban^ 



Court Stbcct, 



Con HER OF MONTAQU^ 



BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



^apttal ai)d ^ui'pius over 51,000,000. 



OBOaCR W. WBTTS, pR«ideat. 
BBNKY H. BRUSH. \ 

ftiJBT , n<t B, WHEHIXR. "11''*— 

DIRECTOR& 

Sunnel Sloan. luac Carbut, 

DaoiFl □. Wbltncy, JusbColc. 

Gforge W. Clwuiia7, Jndsb B. Voorbee*. 
Jamc* Raymond. Daniel P. Fernald. 

Heniy N. Bnuh. Gcoiec W. White, 

William Ba^lia. Jacob T. B. Litchfield 

John D, Snedeker. 

Accounts of all kinds sollcltod 
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THE ANGELS OF CREATION 

SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES 

( ' 833- ) 

'V ^HE six Creation panels were originally designed for a church 
window in Tatnworlh, Engla?id ; arid the paintings of the 
same subject were shown at several exhibitions^ and are noiv owned 
by Mr. Alexander Henderson, 

A reproduction may give the grace and beauty of drawings the 
skill of composition which has^ at the same time, uniformity and 
variety, and the subtile rendering of shape and texture in wings and 
draperies. Nothing but the originals, however, can give aii idea of 
the world of color in which these angels seem to live, 

''And God divided the light from the darkness y The first 
angel holds the crystal globe reflecting a vision of the first day's 
divine handiwork. Her eyes look through and beyond you, and the 
flame above her brow is significant of energy. 

The second shows the ordering of cJiaos. ' * And God made the 
firmament, and divided the waters which were tmder the firmament 
from the waters which were above thefirmamefit.^' 

The angel of the third day stands upon dry land on which 
grow a few tiny floivers. Her mystic globe reflects the birth of 
foliage, ''And God said. Let the waters under the heaven be gath- 
ered together unto one place, and let the dry land appear ; and it was 
j^. * * * And God said. Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose 
seed is iyi itself upon the earth.^' 

The tender coloring tvhich weaves the six panels into a harmo- 
nious ivhole, bears touches of gold with its hues of green, blue, and 
gray ; and in the fourth the key is heightened by greater use of gold, 
for the angel holds the sun and moon and the glory of the heavens, 
"And God said. Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven 
to divide the day from the night. '^^ 

The fifth angel, standing upon the sea-marghi, holds in her 
globe a great whirl of white sea-birds that sweep up from the dark 
waters. "And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature that hath life, and the fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of heaven. ^^ 

The last vision is that of Adam and Eve in the Garden of 
Eden ; and at the feet of this angel of the sixth day, sits the angel of 
the day of rest ^ garlanded with flowers and playing upon a harp of 
many strings. " Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and 
all the host of them * * * and He rested on the seventh day * * *." 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, PRATT INSTITUTE 
FfBRUARY, IBM 

NOTE, The first thrte panels of the series appeared in the January issue of The 

Monthly. 
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Town Hall {Early Sixteenth Century). 

bAlb and some of its attractions. 



To very many English-speaking tour- 
ists and travellers, the " old and 
venerable city of Bale " is known only 
as a convenient and comfortable point 
where one may spend the night, and 
break the long and fatiguing journey 
from Paris to Italy. To others this 
capital of the Canton is known as one 
of the chief gateways to the glories of 
SwitzerlaDd, — for which reason it was 



christened by the ancients the Golden 
Gate. 

Aside from these reasons, the mere 
geographical position of the city renders 
it interesting. Lj^g on both banks of 
the Rhine, on the northwestern frontier 
of Switzerland, its outline forms prac- 
tically a triangle, the sides of which rest 
upon Germany, France, and Switzer- 
l^d. This situation gives to its popu- 
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lation the characteristics and the lan- 
guages of three nationalities. These 
elements, in so many respects opposed 
to each other, fail even in Bale to be- 
come thoroughly blended. Socially and 
otherwise the circles— or, more accu- 
rately, the triangular lines — are very 
sharply drawn. 

Here as elsewhere, changes in relig- 
ious thought, in political life, in art, in 
manners and customs, have been re- 
corded in many forms and in many 
materials. Truly he who rune may 
read ; and pleasant indeed it was on a 
glorious morning in May to read for a 
little in the many and varied records 
scattered through the town. 

Like most European cathedrals, the 
MUnster of Bile is an interesting book 
in which much of history is recorded. 
Portions of a tower, one of its early 
pages, dated loio, tell of its early 
Romanesque construction, while its 
last pages are written in Gothic. 

A great fire in 1185, followed by a 
great earthquake in 1356, were the 
causes and dates of growth and restora- 
tions. The rather curious pulpit in the 
form of a chalice dates from i486. 

Among the fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century monuments in the aisles is 
found at last that of Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, erected by his friends. Not the 
least interesting feature of this historic 
church is its commanding site on a clifl 
descending precipitously into the Rhine 
nearly seventy feet below. 

We linger on this beautiful terrace. 
Not alone the glorious sunshine, nor 
the peculiarly stimulating atmosphere 
of this portion of Switzerland, nor the 
far-away ranges of the Black Forest and 
the Jura — nor the Rhine with Lessei 
BSle at our feet — nor the fascinating 
interest of the old church and its beau- 
tiful cloisters — not any one of these 
alone, but the rare, restful beauty of 
all combined, brings regret with pleas- 
ure — regret that days only, not weeks 
and months, may be given to B41e. 

From this terrace of the higher or 
Greater city to the lower or Lesser B41e, 



one may descend by narrow, winding 
rocky paths leading unexpectedly to 
passages consisting of Sights of stone 
steps, quite like those which render 
some portions of Naples and Capri so 
characteristic and interesting. 

In the heart of the lower town, in a 
fourteenth-century Franciscan Church, 
is one of Bile's chief attractions — the 
Historical Museum. Not easily do we 
disassociate the favorite brotherhood of 
St. Francis from this church and its 
cloisters. The present occupancy seems 
incongruous and offensive. But is it 
so? By precept and by example the 
command, " Go teach all people," was 
assuredly reiterated and obeyed by the 
Franciscan brothers who centuries ago 
lived and preached within these walls. 
Though differently presented, is the 
lesson less truly or emphatically taught 
to-day in this old church, converted into 



Bed-room {Fifteenth Century). 

where all the world may see, 
if not hear, something of the develop- 
ment and of the decline of civilization 
through nineteen centuries? 
Among the many attractions in this 
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all so slight and un- 
substantial in ap- 
pearance, — that 
every thoroughfare 
in the city looked ex- 
actly like a scene in 
a pantomime. The 
suburbs are if possi- 
ble even more un- 
substantial -lo o k i n g 
than the city. The 
white wooden houses 
(so white it made one 
wink to look at 
them), and the small 
wooden churches and 
chapels so prim and 
bright and highly 
varnished, I almost 
Tnterior from tlu Cardinal's House (1607). believe the whole 

affair could be taken 
altogether-charmiag museum is a series up piecemeal like a child's toy, and 
of interiors, arranged by means of an- crowded into a little box." 
cient panellings, ceilings, and furnish- And this must always more or less 
ings of various kinds, to illustrate the represent the European's impression of 
development of the dwelling from the American towns. The American 
fifteenth to the eighteenth century, abroad, on the other hand, finds every- 
Elsewhere in the museum may be found where expressions of time, of strength, 
textiles and house-utensils of the same of permanence. 

i)eriods. Photographs of the latter col- To return to the Swiss interiors, 
ections are, unfortunately, not obtain- One especially-beautiful room has been 
able. taken from one of Bale's old houses, 

Aa the illustrations show, the walls formerly the 
and ceilings of these rooms are elabor- residence of 
ately and beautifully carved. It goes a cardinal. 
without saying that interiors, no less The walls of 
than exteriors, were well-made, sub- the room are 
stantial, and dignified. And if to our divided into 
modem American notions, heaviness panels by 
seems at first one of the characteristics, richly - carved 
we recall involuntarily, as every one columns, the 
abroad is so constantly bound to do, the more elabo- 
description in American Notes oi JyiQ^- rate ones be- 
ens's first impressions of Boston : - ing placed on 

' ' The houses were so bright and" gay, either side oi 
ths sign-boards in such gaudy colors — the doorways, 
the gilded letters were so very golden A frieze made 
— the bricks were so very red — the up of historic 
stones were so very white — the blinds jugs of old 
and areas were so very green — the pewter in 

knobs and plate* "pon the doors so graceful c»a,> iSMcMi CMur,). 
marvellously bngnt and twmkling — and shapes, alter- 
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Dining-room (Sixteenth Century). 

sating with quaint old china, adds 
color, brightness, and interest to these 
already beautiful walls. The floor of 
narrow boards, polished and black 
with age, is laid in the simple zigzag 
pattern so frequently seen. 

Perhaps no feature of really old 
homes is more interesting than the 
windows. If the tiny panes (often 
but an inch or two in size), set in 
lead, admitted less light than our 
modern ones, they frequently — as in 
this room of the cardinal's house 
— occupied a large por- 
tion, if not the entire 
side, of a room. The 
simple and effective 
mechanical devices by 
which a limited portion 
of the window could be 
opened is not without 
interest. 

Another of the in- 
teresting detailsof these 
rooms is the water-basin 
or jug in pewter, of 
graceful shape, — a dol- 
phin or other form, 
attached to the wall — 
sometimes, though not 
always, in a niche — the 
whole suggesting the 
modem convenience of 
the set basin, which un- Di> 



fortunately in the process of its 
development has lost the grace 
and beauty of its possible 
prototypes. 

Here too, as in the interiors 
of the same period in Nurem- 
berg, are chandeliers quaint in 
the extreme. The antlers of 
the deer or reindeer, either 
alone or combined with Nep- 
tunes, Cupids, or Madonnas, 
form the centres, around which 
the long candles are placed. 

We must indeed regret the 
loss of some features of the 
mediaeval and later dwellings; 
but the gain we have made in 
modern times in the kitchen and 
all that pertains to it, is strikingly illus- 
trated by the old kitchens of two and 
three hundred years ago. One wonders 
whether with the old, clumsy, awkward 
conditions, more ability or less was re- 
quired and found in the kitchen, than 
with our modem American conditions 
of light, space, scientific appliances, and 
conveniences of every kind. 

Through kitchen, dining-room, sleep- 
ing-rooms, and study we return again 
and again, apparently forgetting that 
the museum offers a feast not alone of 
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one course, but of manj', — and that time 
flies. 

It is pleasant to know that the tradi- 
tions of these beautiful interiors are not 
confined to historical museums and re- 
garded only as relics of the past Many 
of the same characteristics and decora- 
tive schemes are to be found in Swiss 
houses to-day. 

On the shore of Lake Thun is an his- 
toric chateau combining in richest pro- 
fusion charm of position and view with 
the rarer, subtile charm of gracious hos- 
pitality. Among the first treasures 
shown us in this beau- 
tiful home were the 
suites of rooms lined 
with panellings of old 
design and workman- 
ship. Other rooms are 
ceiled and panelled in 
modem work fashioned 
after historic designs. 

Again, in the charai- 
iagly-simple peasant's 
chalet is found expres- 
sion of these same tra- 
ditions. Through the 
centre of the simply- 
carved ceiling runs a 
legend telling among 
other things of the own- 
ership ot the house, its 
age, the date of begin- 
ning and of completion. 
The stove of steatite or some other soft 
stone which easily lends itself to carv- 
ing, affords another opportunity for 
decoration aud legend. The seat of 
honor in this simple room is on — or 
shall we say, in? — the stove. On 
either side of the tower-like structure is 
a seat approached by one or two steps. 
Here literally one hugs the fire. la 
daily use here is found also the historic 
box, or chest, that synthetic piece of 
furniture from which so many other 
pieces were evolved. This precious 
heirloom, richly carved, tells a most in- 
teresting story. We compare it regret- 
fully with its American counterpart, 
and ask why so generally with us the 



beautiful and the useful are so widely 
divorced from each other. Is their 
union abroad partly explained in the 
possession and the free use of historical 
museums, together with the training 
afforded by the schools of industrial art ! 
In B&le these two infiuences exist and 
work happily together. The School of 
Art and Science with its fine building 
and equipment easily leads among the 
Swiss schools of its kind. Mr. E. 
Spetss, the genial and courteous Direct* 
or, is a Swiss, educated in the scientific 
schools of Paris, and for some years en- 



Dttail of Dimng'room. 

gaged in practical engineering in Port- 
land, Oregon. Under the personal di- 
rection of Mr. Speiss the school is seen 
to advantage. Instruction in drawing, 
represented by nearly 150 courses, 
meets the respective needs of all trades, 
including those of the tailor and thie 
chef. 

As in some other European schools, 
there are Sunday classes for men who 
live in other towns and are prevented 
by their daily work from attending the 
week-day classes. 

The courses of instruction are shown 
by typical drawings framed and hung 
in the class-rooms and corridors. This 
directory, being made up from the best 
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work of the students each year, serves 
the double purpose of illustrating the 
courses and stimulating pupils to work 
for advancement. 

An interesting feature of the equtp- 
meat for thene classes is a large and val- 
uable trades museum, consisting of 
hundreds of models of various kinds 
numbered and catalogued like books, 
and similarly allowed free circulation 
am»ng the artisans in the workshops of 
the town. 

The practical needs of the students 
are fully appreciated by the director, 
and every effort is made to meet these 
requirements. A chief difficulty lies in 
obtaining instructors whose training 
combines the theoretical and practical 
sides of the various subjects. 

The school is practically free, for the 
small required entrance-fee is returned 
at the close of the term, except in the 
cases of inattentive, dilatory, or other- 
wise n on -de serving pupils; the per- 
centage of such cases is very small. 

While this and similar schools are fit- 
ting men and a few women for various 
phases of work in the world, the House- 
keeping Schools are doing a different, 
^ough noless necessary and important, 
work for women. 

The Housekeeping Schools of BSIe, 
under the direction of Mr. C. Smidt, are 
genuinely interesting. Under the guid- 
ance of this venerable and gracious Ger- 
man gentleman, were seen the two 
schools or departments, temporarily oc- 
cupying separate buildings in different 



parts of the town. An atmosphere of 
exquisite cleanliness is a conspicuous 
characteristic of these schools. The 
rooms, the students' work, the instruct- 
ors, the pupils themselves, all reflect 
this companion of godliness. May this 
be an example of assimilated instruc- 
tion resulting in character — or is it only 
a national characteristic? Whatever 
the cause may be, the result is as de- 
lightful as it is rare. 

One of these schools provides instruc- 
tion in knitting, sewing, mending, and 
dressmaking. The other adds to these 
subjects Household Economy, the care 
of the sick, cookery, and laundry-work. 
The course in cooking covers a period 
of four months, and consists mainly of 
the daily preparation by six pupils of 
dinner for thirty persons. By the weekly 
rotation of work, the pupil learns the 
preparation of a variety of dishes. The 
kitchens are well arranged and 
equipped, — light, clean, and attractive. 
The equipment for laundry-work, on 
the other hand, is singularly primitive. 
Set tubs, indeed ! Could this single huge 
stone tub out of doors be anything else? 

But whatever the equipment, the most 
superficial observer can hardly fail to 
discover intelligent and interested stu- 
dents, skillful instructors, personal de> 
votion, wise direction, and high ideals — 
sufficient reasons, perhaps, for includ- 
ing these schools among the attractions 
of Bale. Emma O. Conro, 

Director of the Department of 

Domestic Science. 



Waler-Cansfrgm the B&le Museum. 
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LEAVES PROM A STUDENT-TEACHER'S 

NOTEBOOK. 

THE nurses' settlement, NEW YORK. 

A FEW years ago a graduate of the 
New - York Hospital Training 
School for Nurses was asked to give 
some simple instruction in nnrsing and 
hygiene to a number of poor women in 
a dowurtown Jewish quarter. In gen- 
eral the Jewish women are examples of 
beautiful motherhood, and the nurse 
had so much to tell them about the care 
and feeding of children that not only 
did they come to her talks, they invited 
her to their homes, — made her their 
friend,— confided in her, — trusted her. 
Her work grew, and she gradually came 
to spend more time in visiting than in 
teaching. It became wonderfully inter- 
esting. 

One day she visited, for the first time, 
the home of the Original Mrs. Blumsky, 
as she has come to be called by the in- 
itiated, — the indirect founder of the 
Nurses' Settlement. In this home 
there was a pathetic, an awful ignorance 
of almost everything essential to health 
or comfort A child was ill, and some 
beef-tea had been sent Mrs. Blumsky 
asked if beef-tea were medicine, and 
how it should be used, externally or in- 
ternally? Her ignorance of everything 
else was on the same scale. She had 
things, but did not know how to use 
them. 

When Miss Wald left that house she 
walked the streets in distress of mind, 
asking herself if there were no remedy 
for such a condition of affairs? Yes, 
things might be better if some one 
would live down there, instead of only 
visiting once a week, — and be guardian 
angel, guide, philosopher, and friend to 
the Original Mrs. Blumsky and all her 
counterparts. 

So she and another nurse migrated 
south, rented the top floor of a tene- 
ment-house, and made it their home. 

Then do you suppose they proceeded 
to start Mothers' Meetings, and Boys' 
Clubs, and Girls' Friendlies? No such 



thing. They just lived in this tene- 
ment-house on an equal footing with 
their neighbors, and became every- 
body's friends. This lasted for two 
years. It was a fruitful and a happy 
time. Then some one offered them a 
whole big house, rent-free, to be used 
for their work. They were very sorry 
to leave the top floor of the tenement; 
they were afraid their sensitive friends 
would drop off if they lived too stylishly: 
but the opportunity for larger work 
tempted them, and they accepted the 
offer. This was nearly three years ago. 
The only difference it has made in their 
relations with the people they desire to 
help is that more can be helped; for 
other nurses came to see what was go- 
ing on, and stayed to lend a hand. 
•* We get," said Miss Wald, ** the flower 
of the Training-Schools." 

The neighbors do not regard it as a 
Settlement. These nurses are their 
friends, and they "just live there," 
And nothing is forced, but things grow 
naturally, and flourish. Besides the 
nursing, which is the chief thing, they 
have Mothers' Meetings, and Boys' 
Clubs, and a Kindergarten, and they 
take a lively interest in strikes and elec- 
tions and street-cleaning and all that 
goes on. 

" If this work be of Grod, it will pros- 
per " , said a Doctor of Law, many years 
ago. Two large Settlements have 
branched out from the parent house. 
One is on East Broadway, the other up- 
town in the "Seventies." And the 
busy, happy women in these houses 
think their work the most delightful in 
the world. 

The writer became acquainted with 
the Nurses' Settlement through being 
asked to give lessons in cooking there, 
to a class of just such women as Miss 
Wald first instructed in nursing. She 
was informed that her pupils were the 
scum of the earth, and that some of 
them did not possess, much less know 
how to use, a dish-cloth. 

Each lesson was the demonstration 
of the cooking of a simple meal, which 
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was served to the women on a table 
neatly set with the plainest crockery, 
the coarsest linen, such as the poorest 
could have; but everything shone with 
cleanliness. In some of these poor 
homes there is no such thing as a family 
meal; when any one is hungry, he or 
she eats something while standing or 
sitting or lounging about There was 
some difficulty at first in inducing the 
women to sit at the table, showing that 
it was evidently an unaccustomed pro- 
ceeding. Instruction had to be given 
through an interpreter, as the women 
were all Yiddish-speaking Russian Jew- 
esses, and the food had to be strictly 
" kosher." 

Discouragement is the commonest 
and stupidest thing in the world. One 
sees how little one is doing, and by way 
of mending it would do less, instead of 
more. One rainy day, discouragement 
seized on the cooking-teacher as she 
sallied forth to the Settlement. * * I had 
better give up this work," she thought, 
** I am doing these people no good. I 
am just getting paid for doing nothing, 
and if I had more than a shred of con- 
science left I should have given it up 
before. The lessons do not impress the 
women, — they do not practise anything 
they see at home. " 

Soda scones were the first thing to be 
demonstrated, and as the teacher 
•* mixed the dry ingredients " in sight 
of the class, the nurse who acted as in- 
terpreter whispered, ** I went to see 
Mrs. Schmendrick the other day, to see 
if she is getting any good from the les- 
sons. What do you think I found?" 
Now Mrs. Schmendrick was one of those 
who used not to possess a dish-cloth. 
Consequently the teacher's heart sank, 
but she answered, with the calmness of 
despair, ** I do not know." 

** I found her with a table set, — with 
a white cloth, — serving a course dinner 
to her husband!" 

Then one woman's troubles all 
dropped from her like the rain from 
her umbrella, and she wanted to em- 
brace Mrs. Schmendrick, — only just 



then the '' wetting " had to be meastired 
for the soda scones. 

COOKERY FOR A MOTHERS' CLASS. 

There are ten mothers, Russian Jew- 
esses of the poorest class, speakin^f only 
Yiddish, but with all the quick intelli- 
gence of their race added to the keen- 
ness of observation and retentive mem- 
ory of the savage and illiterate. Dem- 
onstration lessons are given. Three, 
sometimes four, dishes are cooked, 
forming a simple meal. Instruction is 
given through an interpreter, one of the 
nurses, who also catechises the women 
after the making of each dish, asking 
what ingredients were used, in -what 
proportion, and how put together. She 
says a mistake is hardly ever made in 
the answers. 

The meal when cooked is served to 
the women on a table set with a white 
cloth, plain dishes, and usually a little 
flower-pot in the centre, for decoration ; 
this lesson in civilized modes of eating 
being quite as necessary for the mem- 
bers of the class as is the instruction in 
cooking. Needless to say, the Talmudic 
as well as the Mosaic dietary laws are 
strictly observed. The lessons are well 
attended, and seem to give pleasure to 
the women. 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS IN A GIRLS* TECH- 
NICAL SCHOOL. 

The Board of Managers of this school 
wish the girls to be taaght to do house- 
work. Instruction has been given in 
previous years, but the class is a very 
unpopular one amongst the girls. The 
instructor this year tried to make it in- 
teresting by applying chemistry, phys- 
ics, and all the odds and ends of learning 
she could command, to washing dishes, 
cleaning stoves, scrubbing floors, etc. 
The Jewish girl loves learning, and if 
she can be made to feel scholarly while 
cleaning the sink, she will do it with 
enjoyment. A lesson is given in some- 
thing of this style. 

Polishing brass. Brass^Cu + Zn, will oxi- 
dize in air. 
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CnO black, insol. in HsO, decomposed by 
acids. 

CuO + 2HClr-CuCl,-h2H,0. CuCl. is sol- 
uble in water. 

Chemical means of cleaning: — Paste contain- 
ins'acid. 

Physical means of cleaning:— Friction with 
brickdust 

Experiment: — Try both chemical and physi- 
cal means. 

Result :~Chemical means found easier. 
Inference: — Knowledge of science essential 
in home. 

Yesterday, December 31, we had a 
scrubbing-lesson. The class rebelled. 
"We won't scrub!" "Well, let us 
learn all about wood. Gret your note- 
books. Let us examine these pieces of 
wood." 

Wood:— Endogenous growth, bamboo, palm, 
etc. 

Exogenous growth, tell age of tree. 
Two kinds: Hard— Oak, Ash, Hickory. 
Soft— Pine, Birch, etc 
Uses of wood in home discussed. 
( unpainted '\ 
Care of < polished > woods, 
t painted j 
Unpainted wood cleansed by scrubbing, 
soap and sand. 
Effect of soap, — chemical or physical? 
Effect of sand,— chemical or physical? 

** Let us come into the next room, 
and I will show you how to scrub un- 
painted wood. Rub with the grain." 

Instructor scrubs about a square foot 
with an appearance of great interest and 
enjoyment; then announces, *' No girl 
will be allowed to do more than one 
board." 

Class shout simultaneously, *' * Let me 
do it next!** 

M. D Chambers, C/asso/*pS, 



THE BROKEN DISH. 

We gather flowers of every hue. 

And fish in boats for fishes. 
Build summer-houses painted blue, 

But life's as frail as dishes. 

Walking about their groves of trees. 

Blue bridges and blue rivers. 
How little thought them two Chinese, 

They'd both be smashed to shivers. 

Thomas Hood, 



SOME TYPES OP DOMESTIC SCIENCE 

TEACniNO. 

ALTHOUGH less frequently than 
formerly, the following questions 
are often asked: 

Do your students find positions? 

What is the character of the teaching 
they give? 

What salaries do they receive? 

Many times during the past three 
months, in reply to inquiries concerning 
candidates for various positions, the De- 
partment has been compelled to reply 
that no regular, or even special student 
of the Normal Course is at present open 
to an engagement. The following tab- 
ular view, arranged by classes, shows 
how and where such students are en- 
gaged: 

1 891 — 1893. 

Nichols, Sarah A. Teaching, Clarkson Me- 
morial, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Pomeroy, Jennie E. Public Schools, Utica, 
N. Y. 

Usher, Snsanna. Student, Mass. Inst, of 
Technology. 

AfiPeld, Charlotte L. In Germany (one year). 

1892— 1894. 

Comstock, Mary £. Married. 

Knapp, Maude. Storrs Agricultural College , 
Storrs, Conn. 

Bleiler, Claire L. (sp.) Teaching, Reform 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 

1893^1895. 

Bridges, Edith M. Teaching, Public Schools, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clarke, Helen C. Teaching, Pratt Institute. 

Cole, Harriet A. Business, Proctor & Gam- 
ble. 

Himrod, Mabel C. Teaching, Y. W. C. A.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McNaughton, Flora. Married. 

Merrill, Emily. Teaching, Solvay Process 
Co., and Public Schools. Syracuse, l4. Y. 

Vail. Marv B. Teaching. Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

1894 — 1896. 

Comstock, Jessie. Teaching, Invalid Cook- 
ery. Hospital, Chicago. 

Demmon, Alice £. Teaching, Public 
Schools, Urbana, 111. 

Fisher, Katherine R. Teaching, Public 
Schools, New York City. 

Harmer, Althea. Teaching, Model Schools, 
Chicafi^o. 

iordan, Clara G. Teaching. Pratt Institute, 
fillspaugh, E<«tber M. Teaching, Leake 
and Watts Orphan House, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Sheppard, Jnanita R. Teaching, Agricul- 
tural ColL, Minnesota. 

Camp, Katherine B. (sp.) Teaching, Model 
School, Chicago. 

Pierce, Lucy H. (sp.) Teaching, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Tracy, Olivia (sp.) Housekeeper, Hospital, 
New York. 

Everett, Margaret M. Married. 

1895— 1897. 

Norton, Grace B. Teaching, Manual-Train- 
ing High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Taylor, Bessie. Teaching, Private Classes, 
Plainfield, N. Y. 

Thomas, Alberta T. Teaching, Manual- 
Training High School, Muskegon, Mich.. 

'^Uard, Florence. Teaching, Hammond 
School. Chicago. 

Anthony, Kate S. (sp.) Teaching, Teach- 
ers' Ck>Uege, New York. 

Crowe, Belle C. (sp.) Y. W. C. A, Mil- 



Dunford, Leah E. Teachings, Provo, Utan. 

(sere, Mary E. (sp.) Teaching, Lake Erie 
Seminary, Painesville. 

Wilkinson, Eleanor (sp.) Teaching, Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Brief reports concerning the work in 
which they are engaged are requested 
of gradaates and former students of the 
Department, the replies to give (in the 
form of a letter or otherwise) answers 
to the following questions. 

Report of work ; Miss . 

1. In what school or institution are you en- 
gaged? 

2. What suhjects do yon teach? 

3. To what classes of students — ^girls, hoys, 
women? 

4. How many classes have 3rou? 

5. What is Uie number of students you in- 
struct during the year? 

6. Did you introiduce this instruction, or was 
it already organized when you entered the 
school? 

7. What are the aims of the work in this 
particular school? 

8 (a) What are your methods? 
(b) Your equipment? 

9. Is the attitude of the pupils and of the 
public toward the work favorable or other? 

la What criticism, favorable and unfavor- 
able, have you heard concerning the work? 

II. (For statistical purposes, but not for 
publication.) What siUary do you receive? 

We acknowledge with many thanks 
the interesting and valuable replies 
duly received. We regret that space 
forbids the publication at this time of 
other than typical reports. 



Miss Nichols, from the Clarkson Me- 
morial School of Technology, Potsdam, 
N. Y., writes that she is instructing 
classes in Physiology and Hyjg^ene, 
Emergencies and Hygiene, Public Hy- 
giene, Home Sanitation, Household 
Economy, Textiles, Sewing, Chemistry 
of Cleaning, and Cookery. *' The reg- 
ular work covers a period of two years; 
this is for young women. We have 
practice-classes in both sewing and cook- 
ery, and the pupils for these come from 
the District School and from the Pots- 
dam State Normal School. They are 
over twelve years of age. 

'* I teach fourteen classes per week. 
I am present at four classes as critic 
teacher. The hours are from 8.30 A. 
M. to 2.40 P. M., with one hour at noon. 
All preparation must be made the day 
before, as every minute U occupied in 
actual teaching. There is no evening 
work. 

** For the present half-year there are 
forty -four pupils. I introduced the 
work. The school was not opened un- 
til September, 1897. 

•' I was not engaged to teach a Nor- 
mal Course, but as most of my pupils 
are g^raduates of the Potsdam State Nor- 
mal School, who have already taught 
in the g^de schools and have taken up 
this work in the hope of increasing their 
salaries, it has become a Normal course 
with special classes for those who do 
not wish to teach. 

** We follow Laboratory methods, 
with individual work wherever possi- 
ble. In the matter of equipment, 
everything that is necessary is provided. 
We have a beautiful building, and the 
finest kitchen I have ever seen. Every 
one in Potsdam speaks well of the work, 
and is glad to have it carried on. 

*' I have heard only kindly criticisms, 
— mostly expressions of surprise at 
learning that the work is practical." 

Miss Pomeroy, of the class of '93, 
sends the following report of her work 
in the public schools of Utica, N. Y. : 

The work had been organized a year 
before she went to it. Her classes are 
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in cookery only. The students number 
about 575, and are girls from the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades, and 
from the High School. 

The classes consist of twenty-four 
pupils, and meet once in two weeks. 
Since they are large, purely individual 
work cannot be done; but two pupils 
work together in preparing one dish, 
usually in individual proportions. As 
the time allowed for each class is short, 
every moment is made to count, and the 
work systematized as much as possible. 
None of the lessons are so long in the 
preparing and cooking of the dish that 
no time is left for dish-washing, etc. 
Each class leaves the kitchen in spotless 
order, no matter how busy a lesson they 
may have had. 

The equipment is not a large or ex- 
pensive one, but quite sufficient for our 
needs; — a gas stove for each pupil; 
knives, forks, spoons, and cups (meas- 
uring) for each; saucepans, salt, pep- 
per, and flour for every two; etc. 

The attitude at present is favorable. 
Although the work is compulsory in the 
seventh and eighth grades, the pupils 
seem happy and interested, — many of 
them very much so 

The grown-up visitors find the talks 
given to the pupils in connection with 
the lessons, about baking-powder, its 
action in mixtures, the coagulating point 
of albumen, etc., etc., simple and inter- 
esting. Many of the mothers appreciate 
it from a practical standpoint. A few 
parents do not care to have their chil- 
dren take the work, but most believe 
that it assists in the development of all 
the powers of the child. 

Miss Bleiler, of the class of '94, is 
teaching cookery in the State Industrial 
School at Rochester, N. Y. Her pupils 
are all girls, and the aim is to train them 
for service. 

Four and a half hours are devoted to 
the work for five days each week, dur- 
ing the ten school months. The equip- 
ment is very good, and such as to make 
individual practical work possible. 



The attitude of the pupils toward the 
work is decidedly favorable, as is also 
that of the public. The work is of prac- 
tical help, and seemingly gives just the 
aid needed. 

Mr. W. H. Bass, of the Industrial 
Training School of Indianapolis, Ind., 
reports as follows to Miss Mary B. Vail 
(class of '95), concerning her work: 

" Miss Mary B. Vail, 

'* Department of Cooking: 

** It gives me great pleasure to be 
able to say that you have your work 
thoroughly organized on a scientific 
basis; and it is certainly of very great 
benefit to the pupils who take it. In 
selecting what to do, you have evidently 
had in mind what the girls most need to 
know in order to make them useful 
members of society after graduation — 
rather than what may, from a superfi- 
cial point of view, offer greater present 
attractions. 

** The fact that far more pupils apply 
than can be accommodated indicates the 
feeling of the pupils, and parents, too, 
toward the work, which must certainly 
be very gratifying to you. 

*'Ihave heard no adverse criticisms 
concerning the work you are doing. 

Very truly yours, 

**W. H. Bass." 

Of her work in the New York Public 
Schools Miss Fisher, of '96, writes: 

" The branch I teach is officially 
termed ' cooking ', but I consider the 
term too narrow to express the aim and 
accomplishment of the work. The 
pupils are girls in the highest three 
grades of t£e Grammar Department. 
They range from eleven or twelve to 
seventeen years. There are seven 
classes at present, — probably ten after 
February 1; 220 names on the roll. I 
cannot say how many I shall instruct 
during a year. 

** The work maybe said to have been 
organized when I took it ; as it is car- 
ried on in the same way in all the 
schools where it has been introduced 
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I am, however, the first to teach cook- 
ing in this particular school. 

** As I understand it, the primary aim 
of the instruction given in the school- 
kitchens is to educate the pupil by 
bringing her into direct relation with 
the industries and activities of life; sec- 
ondly, to impart a knowledge of the 
principles underlying the processes of 
cookery; and thirdly, to encourage her 
to apply these principles in her work at 
home. It is intended to correlate the 
work as closely as possible with the 
work done in the school-room; but as 
yet a plan for such correlation has not 
been worked out at No. i o. 

'* The method employed in all the 
schools consists chiefly of demonstra- 
tion. At each lesson, four girls are 
chosen to cook, and four are housekeep- 
ers. The rest of the class observe and 
take notes. The food prepared is served 
to all. Recipes and notes on the sub- 
ject of the lesson are kept in books 
which I inspect twice a term. 

'* The equipment at present is tem- 
porary and insufficient. A kitchen is 
now being equipped with soapstone 
sink, water-heater and filter, two gas- 
ranges, table for four pupils to work at 
once, a cupboard, and a closet for chem- 
ical apparatus. A microscope will be 
furnished, and I hope to have a book- 
case and a reading-table. 

** The pupils are much interested in 
the work; most of them enjoy it great- 
ly ; I am told that some of the parents 
have already expressed their satisfaction 
in having their daughters receive in- 
struction in household matters. A few 
mothers (I know of but one) object to 
having their daughters actually cook 
and wash dishes. Some of the older 
girls seem indifferent. The younger 
ones are, I think, without exception, 
strongly in favor of it. 

** During the short period (two 
months) during which I have taught at 
No. 10, I have heard no outside com- 
ment; nor do I know the public opinion 
concerning it. Wherever it has been 
introduced, however, the Principals 



have expressed their satisfaction with 
it." 

Miss Sheppard, of the class of '96, re- 
ports as follows: 

** The Domestic Science work in the 
School of Agriculture of the University 
of Minnesota, consists of four courses in 
cookery for girls, a separate abbreviated 
one for young men, and one course in 
laundering. 

** This work was introduced in the 
summer of '94; four and a half after- 
noons a week are now given to it. Dur- 
ing the summer there have been about 
fifty students ; and about forty for the 
entire year. The attitude of both the 
students and the public is very favor- 
able. 

*' The instruction is given in demon- 
stration and general lessons, with an 
abundance of practice- work. In ad- 
vanced classes preparation of special 
subjects is required, in addition to prac- 
tice in teaching and lecturing, where 
that is possible. 

** The class equipment consists of the 
things needed in any well-appointed 
kitchen, laundry, and dining-room; 
these being furnished in sufficient 
quantity to supply all students. Be- 
sides this should be mentioned the 
boarding-department, of which I have 
general charge. A part of the work of 
feeding 250 to 300 boarders, and of feed- 
ing occasional delegations of 25 to 20a 
farmers, can be given to the students— 
thus supplying some remunerative em- 
ployment and an opportunity for prac- 
tice. This will be a very useful adjunct 
in instructing advanced or Normal stu- 
dents, since here may be gained some 
experience in handling large cooking- 
and dining-room operations. 

** The school is practically an agricul- 
tural high school for boys and girls, the 
principal aim of which has been to estab- 
lish a course of study for young men as 
well as young women to prepare them 
better for life on the farm. It is also 
preparatory to the four-years* Agricul- 
tural College course in the University, 
of which the department of Agriculture 
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is a part. A small number of the young 
men who graduate from the three-years* 
course, go forward and take the four- 
years' college course, and we expect that 
some of the young women will do like- 
wise in a year or two. This seven years 
of training includes scientific study, and 
a theoretical and practical training in 
domestic science not thought of in most 
technical schools for women. The Nor- 
mal features will here find room for full 
elaboration. The associated chairs of 
agricultural chemistry, physiology, bac- 
teriology, horticulture, dairying, agri- 
culture, etc., and the presence of spe- 
cialists and graduate studies in food- 
stuffs and similar lines of work related 
to domestic science, will give to our ad- 
vanced women students an especially 
good opportunity to prepare themselves 
for technical teachers, editors, or even 
experimenters. Sewing, household art, 
decoration of the home, etiquette, phys- 
ical culture, and related subjects are 
taught by special teachers who are de- 
veloping the pedagogics of these sub- 
jects in a most admirable way." 

Miss Olga Hilton, of the class of '96, 
writes very entnusiastically of her work 
in the Government School at Sitka, 
Alaska. The school occupies ten build- 
ings, all of wood, except Dr. Jackson's 
museum, which is of stone, — the first of 
the kind in Alaska. The working force 
consists of a superintendent, a doctor, a 
nurse, teachers of carpentry, shoemak- 
ing, papering, painting, sewing, laun- 
dry-work and cookery, two supervisors 
of the school-room, two matrons, a gen- 
eral overseer of all work, and a cook. 

As they have all nationalities to deal 
with. Miss Hilton finds that a speaking 
knowledge of French and Russian adds 
greatly to her helpfulness. She devotes 
her time to the subject of food, its use 
and preparation. Each practical lesson 
is prefaced by a talk upon the materials 
to be used, and the methods by which 
they may be made most efficient. 

Her work is highly appreciated, and 
receives much encouragement from the 
school officers. 



Y. W. C. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dear Miss Conro, 

I have your favor of the 27th inst. 
and take much pleasure in furnishing 
the information asked for. 

So far, the class in cookery has been 
the smaller part of my work; and such 
work as your course in Food Economics 
prepares for, the larger part. The 
cafeteria exists in the interests of office- 
and shop-girls and other women of small 
means. We are located in the business 
portion of the city, and furnish lunches 
— also suppers when shops are open in 
the evenings. 

We endeavor to provide well-cooked, 
wholesome food attractively served, for 
the smallest possible price. Three vol- 
unteer helpers from women of the lei- 
sure class assist every day with the serv- 
ing and giving checks. No waitresses 
are employed, therefore the expenses 
are reduced by so much. 

The staff required besides the volun- 
teers and myself are a cashier (for 
two hours), a cook, assistant cook, two 
didi washers, and a dining - room 
maid. 

Our bill of fare to-day was 

Macaroni soup 5 cents. 

Oyster stew 5 cents. 

Roast beef 5 cents. 

Meat pie 5 cents. 

Battered beets 4 cents. 

Mashed parsnips 4 cents. 

Pig pudaing 5 cents. 

Bi^ed beans 5 cents. 

Chocolate 3 cents. 

Coffee with cream 5 cents. 

Coffee with mUk 3 cents. 

Milk 3 cents. 

Tea (Japan) 3 cents. 

Ceylon tea with cream 5 cents. 

On a long counter, where every one 
can help herself, weie bread, butter, 
rolls, sandwiches, celery, olives, pickles, 
oranges, apples, bananas, pie, cake, 
doughnuts, jelly, pineapple, and cab- 
bage salad. 

Statistics for the year cannot be com- 
pleted for a few days, but approximately 
for the past four months the figures are 
as follows; — 
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Attendance 26,059 

Number served 23,938 

Average daily attendance 250 

Average amount of orders 6 + cents. 

These figures show that about 2,000 
have availed themselves of the privilege 
of bringing their lunches to the rooms 
and using the tables and dishes free of 
charge. 

By careful management it is possible 
to pay above the cost of supplies and 
service the cafeteria's share of the rent 
and almost all the salary of the man- 
ager. 

So far, the cookery class has num- 
bered twelve, and has met once a week 
in the evening. It is open to members 
of the Association only, and the fee has 
been $2.00 for twelve lessons. Prob- 
ably two classes will run through the 
next four months, or until the educa- 
tional work of the Association closes for 
the season. 

Very truly yours. 

Belle C. Crowe. 

The National Cash-Register Co., 

Dayton, Ohio. 
My dear Miss Conro, 

It is a pleasure to comply with the 
request made by you in regard to re- 
porting the work here. I trust this will 
reach you in time, and give the desired 
information. 

The work in Domestic Economy was 
organized here last September. Those 
establishing such a department did it 
for the purpose of giving the young 
women employed in the Factory the op- 
portunity of acquiring a knowledge in 
matters pertaining to the home. They 
believe that our national prosperity de- 
pends directly upon the intelligent man- 
agement of our homes, and are endeav- 
oring to give to this work the promi- 
nence due to it, to raise the standard of 
living until every woman shall feel that 
domestic duties are worthy her highest 
intelligence and her best efforts. 

An education equivalent to that of a 
high school is necessary to secure a 
position in this place ; but the position 
once secured, there comes a danger, — 



that of a woman who works all day 
upon some delicate part of a machine, 
losing interest in the home which is her 
first province. It is true that here a 
girl is receiving an education which will 
help to make her the kind of woman she 
ought to be. Habits of industry, econ- 
omy, punctuality, neatness, and system 
in work are formed that will stay with 
her all her life. With the education 
already obtained, good mental habits 
are formed; and now if this training be 
directed to the home, and she acquires 
a knowledge of the true art and science 
of home-making, what class of women 
will be better fitted to become the future 
home-makers of America than the girls 
here in the Factory? 

The work has been begun in a very 
simple way.. In a small cottage near 
by, two rooms have been thrown into 
one, fitted up with tables, chairs, range, 
and a few dollars' worth of utensils. 
Cooking-classes have been organized 
which are taught according to the group 
method, as our present equipment does 
not permit of any other way. The at- 
tendance has gradually grown, and at 
present we have 161 women from the 
Factory and 60 giris from South Park, 
making a total of 221. Those who at- 
tend have given good reasons for be- 
lieving that they are interested, both 
by what they say and the way they en- 
joy their work. Visitors to the Factory 
generally seem well pleased, and when 
taken to the Women's Lunch Room, 
where every noon a hot, nutritious dish 
is provided by the company,— or to the 
Officers' Club,— the N. C. R. House,— 
or to the Cooking School, the work 
meets their approval. 

Joseph Jefferson, while recently visit- 
ing the Factory, highly commended the 
work, and showed that he was much in- 
terested. 

The work of Home Sanitation has 
been taken up in the form of lec- 
tures. 

It is encouraging to hear President 
Patterson say that in the spring a larger 
building will be erected and equipped 
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according to the most approved methods 
for carrying on this work. 

Remembering those words, ** Be true 
to your work, and your work will be 
true to you ", which was the motto of 
one so eminently successful in his life's 
work, it is the desire of the writer as it 
is of all Pratt students, to carry that 
same enthusiasm into this new field of 
labor that characterizes the work at 
Pratt Institute. 

Yours very truly, 

Eleanor Wilkinson. 

domestic science in chicago schools. 

Armour and Lewis Institutes have 
provided excellent and popular second- 
ary instruction in domestic science in 
Chicago, but the public schools have 
never had such instruction until the 
present school year. Mr. Henry S. Tib- 
bits, Principal of Hammond School and 
1,500 pupils, persuaded Mrs. Stickney 
and Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick to bear 
the expense of its introduction into a 
public school, hoping for its favorable 
reception and ultimate adoption by the 
board of education. 

Mr. Tibbits engaged the services of 
Miss Florence Willard (Pratt, '97) to 
organize the work, with the most com- 
plete equipment on the laboratory plan. 
The sdiool kitchen in the Hammond 
School has proved a satisfactory experi- 
ment in the eyes of the principal. Super- 
intendents Lane and Sabin, visiting 
members of the Board of Education, 
and numerous other visitors. 

The kitchen has individual gas stoves 
and a complete outfit of utensils for the 
accommodation of eighteen pupils at a 
time. A steel and a gas range are con- 
nected with hot water which is furnished 
to the three sinks. The location of the 
sinks with hot and cold water in the 
centre of each long table is a distinct' 
convenience. An elaborate dining- 
service has just been added by Mrs. 
McCormick. 

Miss Willard has given instruction to 
two hundred ^rls from nine to sixteen 
years of age in both sewing and cook- 



ing. The work is done at the same 
time that the boys take their manual 
work in wood. Time is saved by hav- 
ing certain classes begin their work 
thirty minutes before school hours and 
others continue thirty minutes after 
school hours, Miss Willard having from 
thirty minutes to an hour between some 
of the classes for preparation. Sewing- 
periods are one hour in length, and cook- 
ing-periods one hour and thirty min- 
utes. The sewing has advanced rap- 
idly, as the girls seemed well adapted 
to it, and it tends toward the practical. 
Wall cases have been arranged to ex- 
hibit various sewing • materials in all 
stages of the process of the manufac- 
ture. Individual sewing-books will be 
prepared by every pupil. Cooking- 
receipts are all typewritten, and each 
pupil is to own a complete set 

The installation of the work at the 
Hammond stimulated the Kitchen- 
garden Association to place cooking in 
another public school, the ' ' Kozmin- 
ski. ' ' But sewing has not been taken up 
by any other school. It is a pleasure to 
assist the growth of public sentiment 
toward the wider and more practical 
education. *' Education must be more 
clearly related to the future needs of 
the child/' is the demand not only of 
Spencer, but of the anarchists, of the 
labor union, and of the most profound 
student of pedagogy. We believe that 
Domestic Science will readily prove its 
raison-d^ itre in Chicago public schools. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE AT LAKE ERIE SEMI- 
NARY, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Any one who has studied the life of 
Mary Lyon, the founder of the Mount 
Holyoke College, and who knows what 
her ideas and thoughts were regarding 
affairs domestic, can readily see that, 
had Domestic Science, sixty years ago, 
held its present place in our educational 
thought and work, her girls would have 
received full instruction in this subject 
also. She used to talk to her pupils 
about food, and the kinds they should 
eat, and the amount, and even went so 
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far as to have it weighed for them. 
What is more natural then, that a school 
established upon the same principles, 
should recognize the innate fitness and 
the far-reaching possibilities of a train- 
ing for its students in the theory, at 
least, of the womanly duties of home- 
makers and housekeepers? 

Thus it came about that Lake Erie 
Seminary at Painesville, one of Mount 
Holyoke's true daughters, decided to 
introduce Domestic Science work into 
its curriculum. It is beginning in a 
small way, but we trust the element of 
growth is in it, and our faith has not 
yet set any limit to the future's work. 
We took the first weeks of the year to 
talk of the subject in a general way, and 
thus give the students an opportunity 
to consider the matter thoroughly, for 
we decided to make the course an elec- 
tive one, open to all. There proved to 
be a real interest in the subject, for 
when the time came to make up the 
classes for the second term, nine asked 
to join the class in Domestic Science, — 
three times more than our small faith 
had thought probable. 

The work for this term is on House* 
hold Economics, taking up home sanita- 
tion and the care and management of 
the house. The instruction is given in 
the form of a lecture twice a week ; the 
students take notes, and use Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards' little book on House Sani- 
tation, and other books for reference. 

Next term we hope to do something 
in cookery, taking up the underlying 
principles and the chemistry of the sub- 
ject, as far as practicable. This will be 
elective, and there will be two classes, 
one for those who have learned some- 
thing of chemistry, and tiie other for 
those who have not. The course is not 
fixed, but is worked out as the condi- 
tions demand. Working into and with 
this is a full and comprehensive course 
in Physiology, which includes lectures 
on Hygiene and care of the body, and 
the general health; also lectures on 
foods, illustrated by charts and blocks 
and the bottles showing the composition 



of the principal foods; besides work 
from the text-book. 

All the dining-room -work, — setting 
and clearing of tables, putting food on 
the tables, care of it after the meals, 
washing dishes, etc., — is done by the 
students, as well as the lig^hter work in 
taking care of the halls and public 
rooms; but the bread-making is the 
only part of the cooking that remains 
in their hands. This is considered de- 
sirable work; indeed to belong to the 
*' bread circle " is the desire of many a 
girl in the school to-day. Six girls con- 
stitute this ** circle", four of them 
working directly after breakfast mixing 
the bread, and the other two, three- 
quarters of an hour before dinner, work- 
ing the dough down and shaping it into 
loaves. One ** circle" will work for 
three months, and then another six girls 
will have the privilege of making bread. 
They do all the work themselves, meas- 
uring out the di£Eerent ingredients in an 
accurate manner, and mixing them 
more or less skilfully. The teacher in 
charge of the domestic department sup- 
ervises the workers, and at the start 
gives them full directions as to what 
they are to do. And it must be con- 
fessed that once or twice she has been 
obliged to save the bread from utter 
flatness by suggesting the use of some 
yeast! About thirty -two loaves are 
made each week-day, twenty-four of 
white, and the rest either graham or 
entire wheat 

This work has been modified from 
year to year to meet the demands of the 
occasion, but it is tending always to de- 
velop a spirit of helpfulness and cooper- 
ation as well as of trustworthiness and 
faithfulness. 

Brigham Young Academy, 
Department of Domestic Science. 

Provo City, Utah, January 3, 1898- 
My dear Miss Conro, 

Your communication of December 27 
is at hand, and I am very happy ^o re- 
ply to the same. 

The Brigham Young Academj v^ 
founded and endowed by my P^^^' 
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father, whose name the school bears, 
about twenty-two years ago. His pur- 
pose was to establish a school where in- 
struction should be given in the trades 
and duties of life, in addition to the 
purely intellectual studies. The school 
to-day is the largest in the State, there 
being last year an enrollment of nearly 
one thousand students — ^young men and 
young women. 

Since the beginning of the school, in- 
struction has been given to young wom- 
en in Household Art, Sewing, Dress- 
making, and Art - needlework. This 
still forms a part of the work done in 
this school. Last winter my mother, 
Mrs. Susa Young Gates, organized a 
class in Domestic Science, and this year 
the Department of Domestic Science 
was instituted. 

The work for this year consists of the 
following studies : First semester; Cook- 
ery, Household Economics, Emergen- 
cies, and Household Art; Second semes- 
ter; Cookery (continued), Household 
Economics (continued), Home Nursing, 
and Laundry- work. Each class is open 
for election by any student of the Acad- 
emy; so far, young women only have 
been admitted. In all my classes dur- 
ing the year, I shall have had about 
fifty young women. 

The equipment this year is sufficient 
to carry on the work ; we have but one 
room, a kitchen, with the utensils neces- 
sary for twelve workers. Next year we 
anticipate having two large rooms at 
our command, with a smaller one fitted 
up for a dining-room. 

In cookery, the students use the in- 
dividual recipes, and the method em- 
ployed is very similar to that I learned 
at Pratt Institute last year. Practice- 
work is also done in the laundry; some 
in Emergencies and Home Nursing, as 
bandaging, bed-making, poultice-mak- * 
ing, etc. The other work is given in 
the form of lectures. 

So far the girls have seemed some- 
what more interested in cookery than 
in the lecture courses; that is, more 
have attended the class in Cookery. 



This is to be accounted for, I think, by 
the fact that the lecture courses are 
new, and they were not sure as to what 
would be given. In the future this con- 
dition will be almost reversed; or at 
least the young women and the public 
generally, will realize that a home- 
maker means more than a good cook. 

My aim this year has been to inspire 
the girls with a love of home work, and 
a desire on their part to make house- 
hold labor intelligent and elevating in 
its performance; to make them con- 
tented that they are women; and to 
place before their view a life-work so 
ennobling and beautiful that they will 
choose to perform a work that is essen- 
tially a woman's rather than strive to 
perform labor that does not elevate 
womankind, and could best be done by 
men. 

The ultimate aim is to establish a de- 
partment that shall rank with the col- 
legiate grade, and to formulate a curric- 
ulum that shall embrace the studies 
that enter most nearly into a woman's 
life. Certificates and diplomas may be 
issued to those who have received this 
special womanly education. And in- 
stead of making '* bachelors" (B. S.) 
of young women, the aim shall be to 
give them an education that shall make 
them efficient, well-educated women 
with all the preparation and special edu- 
cation they need to make life complete. 

The pupils who have pursued the 
work during the year are enthusiastic 
concerning it. All the students, and 
the public in general are favorable, I 
believe; I have yet to hear an unfavor- 
able remark made concerning our work. 
Some few think it unnecessary, and 
hold that girls should learn such things 
at home. But this will be possible only 
when the ideal home becomes a reality ; 
too often the mother, through lack of 
training on her own part, is entirely in- 
capable of giving efficient instruction to 
her own child, no matter how much she 
may desire to do so. There is some- 
thing more than instinct needed to train 
competent home-makers. 
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When we have more institutions like 
Pratt Institute, when mothers in gen- 
eral have had the careful and special 
training that such an institution gives, 
then will the Ideal Home become a pos- 
sibility. To aid in our small way in the 
accomplishment of this great end is the 
aim of the Department of Domestic 
Science of the Brigham Young Acad- 
emy. Very sincerely yours, 

Leah E. Dunford. 



The Home of the IrUh Princess. 

For his chosen bride's close keeping, Conchobar 

Built on a heathery isle, set in a lonely mere 

Deep in the woons, a house: a Queen's fair 
sunny house 

Of odorous pine; the walls with osier wattled 
round, 

The roof over them thatched with silvery reeds, 
the doors 

Plated and hinged with bronse, the door-posts 
and the beams 

Carven, and painted bright with woad and cin- 
nabar. 

The rooms were lined within with scales of 
bronze, low seats 

Ran benchwise round the walls. The bed 
shone like a Queen's, 

With broidered coverlets ; and silver posts up- 
held 

A silken canopy, over the pillows' down 

Where the small golden head might sink in 
hollows warm 

Of happy sleep. The floors were strewn with 
rushes green 

From bending river-banks, and skins of mighty 
beasts 

Slain in the dew of the mom in many a noble 
chase. 

A southward-looking porch the house had, for 

the joy 
Of the sweet air, the roof thatched all with 

sea-birds' wines 
Dyed yellow and ruddy brown, and ranged to 

please the eye 
In patterns quaint, as fits the dwelling of a 

Queen. 
And when the summer winds played in that 

porch, no wind 
But brought upon his wings the smell of sum- 
mer days. 
Smell of sweet clover, thyme, hot furze, or 

heather-bells. 

Before the porch they made a lawn of pleasant 

grass 
On a sunned slope, wherein seven rowans 

waved their boughs. 
To keep the house from harm ; beyond it, b}* 

the mere. 



Planting an orchard-plot with g^oodly apple- 
trees. 

East of the house they made witbin a sheltered 
nook 

A garden of sweet herbs and dmid plants; 
thereby 

A bee-yard, rich in hives, where many a buz- 
zing swarm. 

That made the island loud all day with sum- 
mer sound. 

Stored the sweet honey; and near, a mead- 
house with its vats. 

West of the house they built a ig^ell-tbatcbed 

byre of cows. 
And milking-shed, and set house-leek upon the 

roof. 
To bring good luck and fend the sheds from 

plague and fire, 
And all about the walls sovarchy with green 

leaves 
And golden stars, to keep from elfin-blasts the 

cows. 
And tall above the house upon the north-side 

stood 
A noble ash, the tree of queens; and on the 

north, 
A dairy, fresh and cool, with many pans for 

milk 
And white well-scalded chums; and vervain 

by the door 
They set, lest fairy-spells might fall upon the 

chums; 
For vainly toil the maids when butter is b^ 

witchea. 
And all about the mere that circled Deiidr^'s 

isle 
Wide was the woodland space fenced in oo 

every side. 
And there dwelt at their will all innocent wild 

things ; 
There roamed the great red-deer; there in dose 

covert played 
Blithe hares; there In the stream, its root^ 

banks the home 
Of burrowing water-rats, the sleek shy otter 

plunged; 
There frisked the squirrel, there the blackbird 

and the thrush 
With music filled the woods. For there might 

no man come 
With noise of baying hound, or wind the Wo^ 

tering horn ; 
No sling might hurl, no spear thrust, or swiR 

falcon fiy. 
So, first of Trish Kings, did royal Conchol»r 
This royal park ordain; and on his chi«sw 

laid . 

A Champion's Vow; that none, roomtng tne 

wood, might come . 

Within three sling-shots near the fortress 01 

his love. , . 

From " TAree frisk Bardic TaUsr ^rjf, 
Todhunter. (Pub. J. M. Dent & Ca) 
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A CHRISTMAS entertainment was 
held in the Assembly Hall of the 
Institute, on Thursday afternoon, De- 
cember 23. It was a very informal affair, 
consisting of the singing of carols by 
the members of the High School and 
the Department of Kindergartens, of 
three or four readings appropriate to 
the Christmas season, and of a number 
of beautiful lantern-pictures illustrating 
the Christmas thought. It is hoped 
that this will be the first of a series of 
similar Christmas gatherings, which 
will help to unify the work of the Insti- 
tute by bringing together the members 
of the different departments at a season 
of mutual helpfulness and good-cheer. 

Mr. Walter S. Perry, the Director 
of the Department of Fine Arts, sailed 
on Saturday, January 2a, by the Fiirst 
Bismarck^ for Gibraltar, — ^beginning a 
projected art pilgrimage of nine weeks, 
chiefly in Spain. His itinerary includes 
Tangier, Seville, Cordova, Granada, 
Madrid, and Toledo ; after which he in- 
tends to proceed through Southwestern 
France to Paris and London, sailing for 
home by the St, Paul from South- 
ampton on March 19. 

Mr. Arthur W. Dow, instructor in 
the Department of Fine Arts, Pratt In- 
stitute, has been appointed by the trus- 
tees of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
to take charge of the Japanese depart- 
ment of that museum. The duties of 
this position, which are to bring the col- 
lection before the public by means of 
lectures and exhibitions, were assumed 
by Mr. Dow on November first. They 
require his presence in Boston on Friday 
and Saturday twice in each month, thus 
avoiding any interference with his work 
at Pratt Institute. 

Miss Harry C. Dozier, of the Archi- 
tectural Class of '94, now a student at 



the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, recently received first mention 
for a design done in competition with a 
class of fifty young men. 

Mr. P. Stymutz Lamb, connected 
with the firm of Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, 
ecclesiastical decorators, gave an inter- 
esting and practically instructive ad- 
dress on the subject of " Glass Mosaic '' 
to the students of the Design Class and 
others on Monday, December 21, in the 
Art Gallery of Pratt Institute. The 
gallery was crowded, and the lecture, 
illustrated by the ecclesiastical art ex- 
hibition of the firm on the surrounding 
walls, was a forcible setting-forth of the 
subject. A second lecture, on ' ' Mosaic 
and its Possible Use in Modern Decora- 
tion," was given by Mr. C. R. Lamb, 
of the same firm, on January 6, in the 
Assembly Hall of the Institute, and was 
heard by many outsiders in addition to 
the students and instructors of the Art 
Department. Among other subjects 
illustrated by excellent lantern views, 
the mosaics now being placed in St. 
Paul's cathedral in London, and the dec- 
orations of the Pantheon in Paris, were 
especially fine. ^ In connection with the 
closing of the Messrs. Lamb's exhibi- 
tion on January 8, it is worthy of note 
that in all reports of their work this firm 
has been insistent upon giving full rec- 
ognition to the individual decorator, in 
contradiction to any general ascription 
of work to the firm. This fact must 
certainly tend to increase the designer's 
self-respect, and no less to reflect credit 
on the altruistic spirit of the firm itself. 

The Christmas Fair and Sociable, un- 
der the charge of the Art Students' 
Fund Association, proved a most enjoy- 
able affair. Sketches, casts, photo- 
graphs, fancy-work, quaint bric-i-brac, 
and home-made candy were for sale 
during the afternoon and evening. In 
the evening the play, ** Henry Mor- 
gan," was presented in a mimic theatre 
with paper-doll characters; the play« 
actors, and theatre being the invention 
and work of Miss Pamela Colman Smith, 
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of Jamaica, West Indies, a criticism of 
whose work appeared in the last num- 
ber of the Monthly. Mr. HagoProeh- 
lich read the lines of the play, while 
Miss Smith arranged the scenes and 
palled the stringy that moved the small 
actors. The scene is laid in Jamaica, 
in the early days of its settlement, and 
Henry Morgan is a bold and fascinating 
freebooter whose adventures are the 
subject of the fifteen scenes and thirteen 
acts of a most original and charming 
entertainment. It is difficult to convey 
an idea of the artistic beauty and e£Eect- 
iveness of the scenes, costuming, and 
characters presented by this young 
artist. Whether one sees the interior 
of the heroine's chamber, or the blue 
waters and sunny hillsides of the tropi- 
cal island, each is a delicately-balanced 
harmony, constructed on the most re- 
freshingly-original lines, yet so simply 
and unerringly true that one feels a new 
faculty for seeing life, though it be that 
of two centuries ago. The remarkable 
thing about this mimic production is the 
absolute prodigality of invention. The 
little people are represented again and 
again in numberless costumes and atti- 
tudes; while one lovely scene is suc- 
ceeded by another until one is convinced 
that it is ** no trouble at all " for Miss 
Smith to invent and make her paper 
folk. Even the cast of characters — 
where the paper actors are named Sir 
Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, John Drew, 
and the like, has a piquantly-character- 
istic head opposite eadi name; while the 
posters are a delight to contemplate. 
And with the fertility of invention, one 
feels the ** pure fun *• of the whole 
thing, and, for a brief hour, enjoys with 
the author the pleasure of being simply 
and delightfully amused. 

Dancing in the gymnasium followed 
the play; and, as a financial result, the 
Association cleared about $95. 

Four of the water-colors by Miss 
Pamela Colman Smith, recently exhib- 
ited at Macbeth's gallery in New York, 
were sold; going to connoisseurs who 
have fine private collections In an 



article on Miss Smith's work, a New 
York paper speaks of " some novel and 
extremely clever work by a young- Eng- 
lish girl " (though, in fact. Miss Smith 
is an American), and closes a descrip- 
tion of some of the subjects shown by 
the remark: " There is a good deal of 
well-expressed satire in the sketch, and 
the coloring and draughtsmanship are 
remarkable. " The January Studio also 
speaks of Miss Smith's compositions as 
"extremely interesting, though it v& 
difficult to classify them." 

Concerning another Pratt Institute 
student, we take the following from a 
Brooklyn paper: '* Anna S. Fisher, a 
young water-colorist, whose beautiful 
flower subjects have been exhibited and 
highly praised in this city, has opened 
a class in painting this winter. She 
studied at Pratt under the best teachers, 
but developed a style of her own, — 
broad, rich, and impressive. Roses and 
violets have been extremely well han- 
dled subjects of hers, and, in still-life, 
she has given delightful combinations 
of color and form." 

Mr. Perley C. Pierson, of the Reg- 
ular Art Class, is with Havelka & Reiss- 
man, designers and illustrators. Temple 
Place, New York. 

The *• Evening with Short -story 
Writers *• given December 2, by Miss 
Isabel Hill Parrington, for the benefit 
of the Art Students* Fund Association, 
was a most charming and instructive 
entertainment. It is only to be re- 
gpretted that an examination next day 
affecting nearly all the art students, and 
a lecture by Mr. Crowninshield at the 
Brooklyn Institute the same night, re- 
duced the size of the audience. Cer- 
tainly those who were fortunate enough 
to be there felt themselves more than 
repaid. 

The Department of Domestic Art 
welcomed back to its classes a large 
proportion of the students to continue 
in the courses of work begun in Sep- 
tember. In the interchange of greet- 
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ings and vacation-notes by the groups 
in the halls were heard : ' ' Did you have 
a nice time?" ** Yes, lovely, but I am 
glad to get back. '* I want to begin on 
that sewing-machine to-day. Can't 
afford to lose a lesson." ** The pleas- 
ant, airy rooms at Pratt have spoiled 
me for stuflFy work-rooms," said one of 
the dressmaking class. " I may be 
obliged to go into them some time, but 
good ventilation makes such a differ- 
ence! I can work twice as fast here." 
** You here again? I thought you 
were not coming this term." '* Well, 
so I thought, but you see I am here. I 
changed my plans so as to go on. Now 
I have begun, I don't want to stop till 
I get my certificate." 

Miss Louise Both-Hendriksen's course 
of lectures on the Evolution of the 
House is delivered under the auspices 
of the Department of Domestic Science, 
the lectures occurring twice a week, at 
9 A. M. on Tuesdays and 10 A. M. on 
Thursdays. The theme is traced from 
the prehistoric dwelling to the rented 
flat of to-day. To the lecturer's efforts 
is due the nucleus of a loan collection of 
European domestic pottery, now in the 
Department of Domestic Science, and 
soon to be supplemented by purchase. 
The educative value of these examples 
of artistic yet inexpensive ware is very 
great. 

The Department is enriched by a 
most interesting collection of photo- 
graphs lately brought from Europe by 
the Director, Miss Conro. Notable edu- 
cators and their homes are included, as 
are also many important examples of 
domestic furniture, architecture, and 
the like. To this collection the Month- 
ly owes the illustrations of Miss Conro's 
article in the present number. 

The following Mission and other 
classes are affording the opportunities 
for practice- teaching required of Senior 
Normal students in Domestic Science : 

Mt. Olivet Presbyterian Church ; Miss 
Adams, instructor. 

Asacog Club, Advanced Class; the 



Misses Stevenson and Adgate, in- 
structors. 

The University Settlement, New 
York; the Misses Baker and Godfrey, 
instructors. 

Girls' Technical School, New York; 
School Girls* Class, New York; 
Mothers' Class, Nurses' Settlement, 
New York; Chafing-dish Course, New 
York; Bethesda Mission, City; Mrs. 
Chambers, instructor. 

Evening Course, Pratt Institute; 
Miss Lane (assistant to Mrs. Gillette). 

The ** Astral " Children's Class; Miss 
Pierce, instructor. 

Asacog Club (beginners' class); the 
Misses Perkins and Tough, instructors. 

Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, E. D. 
(Children's class) ; the Misses G. Smith 
and West, instructors. 

Children's Aid Society, New York, 
Girls' Class, Boys' Class; Miss Zabris- 
kie, instructor. 

Miss Edith M. Bridges (Domestic 
Science Class of '95) expects to sail for 
Europe in the early part of February. 
Rome, Paris, Berlin, Edinburgh, and 
Cambridge are some of the cities she 
intends visiting. She will spend some 
time in the study of methods of teach- 
ing. Mrs. Bridges accompanies her 
daughter, and their stay will probably 
extend over a year and a half. 

Miss Glidden has returned from the 
West, where she has been giving two 
courses of lectures. One course of ten 
lectures was delivered in Chicago on 
** Froebel's Development of Form and 
his Ideas of Relationships," and one of 
ten lectures has been given in Gales- 
burg, 111., on •* The Mutter- und Kose- 
Lieder." 

The attention of kindergartners is 
called to an article by Miss Susan E. 
Blow, entitled, '* The Danger Signal ", 
published in the January number of the 
Kindergarten Review. This magazine 
is rapidly growing in interest, each 
number being more pleasing than the 
last. 

Often to kindergartners and others. 
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comes the question — ' ' Is there a Santa 
Claus ? '• For an answer, we recom- 
mend a letter by Mr. Dana, in the New- 
York Sun, which was written in answer 
to a letter from a little child asking him 
if there really is a Santa Claus. This 
letter has also been published in the 
Child Study Monthly for January, 
1898. There was an article in the De- 
cember number of the Kindergarten 
Review on the same subject. 

** Please bring me some corn to 
pop", said a kindergartner to one of 
the children's nurses. Returning from 
the store with the corn, she was asked, 
*• Have you a popper?" The answer 
was, *' No, my popper's dead." 

On January seventh, at the Tomp- 
kins Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, a meeting was held in the in- 
terest of kindergartens. Dr. Meredith 
presided and spoke most enthusiasti- 
cally of the work of the kindergartens. 
Mrs. Ada M. Locke gave a very inter- 
esting talk on ** Play as an Educational 
Factor," dwelling particularly on the 
Finger-plays, which were afterwards 
illustrated by kindergartners. 

With deep regret the Monthly an- 
nounces the sudden death, on January 
II, of Miss Minna A. Stillman, of Clos- 
ter, New Jersey, a member of the Li- 
brary Class of * 93. 

Mr. Charles E. Wright, of the Class 
of *97. has made an engagement with 
the Boston Book Company. 

The Library has received from Mr. 
J. Leonard Coming the gift of more 
than one hundred volumes pertaining 
to the fine arts. 

The quarterly meeting of the Li- 
brary staff, usually held in the Library 
staff-room, took place at Miss Plum- 
mer's residence on the evening of Jan- 
uary 6. This occasion was made to 
mark the tenth anniversary of Miss 
Ramsdell's connection with the Library. 
After the regular business had been dis- 
posed of, the evening was given up to 
social pleasure. Miss Ramsdell has 



been connected with the Library longer 
than any other member of the present 
staff, having come to the work in Janu- 
ary, 1888, before the Library was open 
for circulation. 

The good news of the gift to the 
Neighborship Settlement made by the 
Pratt family is told with fitting comment 
on the Neighborship page of this num- 
ber. 

The ' Monthly has received the fol- 
lowing school and college text-books 
from thft publishers. 

(These may be examined in the Text- 
book Collection, shelved at the north 
end of the General Reference-room of 
the Pratt Institute Free Library.) 
Prom D. C. Heath & Co., Boston: 

Guides for Science-Teaching. (Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History.) 

VI. The Oyster, Clam and other Common 
MoUusks. By Alpheus Hyatt 1895. 
$.30. 

VII. Worms and Crustacea. By Alpheus 
Hyatt. 1897. $ .30. 

VIII. Insecta. By Alpheus Hyatt and J. 
M. Arms. 1893. Cloth, $1.25. 
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THERE is a droll sketch by Mr. G. 
F. Watts, entitled " Experientia 
Docet; or, The First Oyster." The 
scene, presented with startling realism, 
has often occurred to the mind of "the 
imaginative oyster-eater. The primi- 
tive man and his spouse are crouching 
on the shore. The empty oyster-shell 
in his hand — his introverted look — show 
that he has just made the venture which 
only a hero could have first essayed; and 
while she watches him with eyes of in- 
finite questioning, the apprehension in 
her face is melting into relief as his ex- 
pressive gesture shows that all is well. 
If the picture is ** convincing", the 
process is no less so. Truly, ** expe- 
rientia docet." It is the good dinner 
that makes us decline to put up with a 
bad one. It was the sight of a clean 
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New York which first thoroughly dis- 
gusted its citizens with an unclean one. 
It is the new Mills Hotel that will un- 
dermine the loathsome Bowery lodging- 
house. It is the quiet, homelike family 
inn that will free from the tyranny of 
the big and absurdly-expensive cara- 
vansary, those of us who do not actually 
hug our chains. May the day soon 
come when some wise capitalist will 
give us both in city and country that 
sorely-needed object-lesson ! 

Foreign travel brings its best returns 
in the collecting of new ideals The 
experience of older communities, adapt- 
ed to our special needs, and improved 
upon if possible — this is what we so 
often lack. Have not we of New York 
all our lives long as we walked the 
streets, found ourselves clambering 
over boxes and slinking between crates 
and barrels, or awaiting the good pleas- 
ure of unloading truckmen, or dodging 
the awful avalanche of coal as it rattled 
over the sidewalk fondly supposed to be 
the province of the foot-passenger? 
That things could be other than they 
were, never entered our heads until our 
first walk in London showed us a city 
far larger than New York, with an 
enormous traffic, where the law com- 
pels every wagon to be loaded or un- 
loaded in an inner court, which may be 
shared by all the inhabitants of a block 
if needful. Never has one seen a truck 
blocking the street in London, or any- 
thing heavier than a shop-parcel or lug- 
gage from a cab crossing the sidewalk. 
And the burdens and dangers of city 
life are lightened by this relief. 

See now what '* experientia docet." 
Those who have seen this have remem- 
bered. In certain new commercial 
buildings in New York (not to speak of 
hotels), the inner court is an accom- 
plished fact The object-lesson has 
found its learners; and we may hope 
for the day when public spirit shall be 
educated to the point of demanding pro- 
tection by a law like that of London. 

Slowly does the leaven of experiment 
work. From the rich to the poor it 



spreads; from the city to the country; 
but whenever we have heard and seen 
and handled and tasted, we are ready 
to demand the best. So much the more 
is the merit of those good works which 
set before us a realizable ideal; for a 
benefit once fully enjoyed, we have no 
mind to relinquish. 
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THE DAVIES EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS 
AND PAINTINGS. 

The following is from the announce- 
ment of this exhibition : — 

The many admirers of the work of Mr. 
Arthur B. Davies will be especially interested 
in the exhibition now open m the Pratt Insti- 
tute art flrallery, because for the first time a 
phase of his arc is shown that has not before 
been seen by the public. Besides about thirty 
paintings, nearly three score drawings will 
give a welcome opportunity for an intelligent 
study of his methods and ability. 

The two collective exhibitions of Mr. Davies' 
paiQtiofi;s held at the Macbeth gallery during 
the springs of 1896 and 1897, have given art- 
lovers opportunit^r to become acquainted with 
his work, so that it seems hardly necessary in 
this introduction to indicate the characteristics 
of his style ; and, indeed, this is difficult to do 
in plain prose, so akin to music and to the most 
ideal poetry are his pictures. They touch di- 
rectly the emotions, as do these sister arts: 
and. like them, bring to souls wearied by the 
tedium of every-dav existence, refreshment 
and delight This land of dreams and fan- 
tasies is at first puzzling and unintelligible to 
those accustomed to ask only from Art a trans- 
cript of Nature's obvious facts ; yet no more so 
than are the realms of Spenser or Botticelli, or 
many others to whom Mr. Davies seems re- 
lated. A sympathetic observer will feel a 
strong human note underlyinj^ all his composi- 
tions — be they ever so idealistic— interpreted 
as it is, through a sensitively poetic and essen- 
tially Celtic temperament 

The following is quoted from the Critic of 
July 31, 1897, in which appeared an unusually 
nne analysis of his work, and some facts con- 
cerning his life . 

" Mr. Arthur B. Davies, whose latest exhibi- 
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tion of paintings at the Macbeth gallery has 
vindicated our oft-expressed belief in his ex- 
ceptional gifts was bom in Utica, N. Y.. on 
September 26. 1862, of Welsh parents. At the 
age of seven, his drawings attracted the atten- 
tion of Mr. Dwight Williams, who gave him 
his first lessons in art. In 1878 the Da vies 
family moved to Chicago, and young JJavies 
accepted a position as book-keeper in a com- 
mercial house, which he resigned to accept a 
place as civil engineer on a new railway in 
Mexico. While in that country, he saw for the 
first time pictures by the old masters. This 
changed the whole course of his thoughts and 
life. He came to New York in 1886, and began 
to make illustrations for the magazines — chiefiy 
The Century and St, Nicholas, Occasionally 
he sent pictures to exhibitions, which were 
usually rejected. But the scraps that some- 
times reached the walls always found a few 
appreciative persons. He was too shy to at- 
tempt to push himself, but always felt that in 
time people would be glad to give him a hear- 

• ff fl 

mg. • 

Mr. Davies has twice been abroad, once in 
the summer of 1895, and again last year. Each 
trip was but a few weeks* tour of observation 
in the picture galleries ; and aside from that, 
in his art education he has been mainly what 
is called "self-taught." To Americans his 
work should be doubly interesting as it would 
seem to be a native growth. 

Art-lovers are indebted to Mr. William Mac- 
beth's early appreciation of Mr. Davies' work, 
thereby giving the public an opportunity to see 
collectively his many pictures. 

The pictures and drawings in the Pratt In- 
stitute gallery will remain on exhibition from 
January 12 to January 29. 

Of special interest and beauty are Mr. 
Davies* drawings. Thev are studies 
directly from nature, of which he has 
made almost countless numbers. The 
marvellous skill of this work, the facil- 
ity with which every touch tells some- 
thing of interest and value, their charm 
and delicate precision, explain how it is 
that in painting Mr. Davies is free to 
dispense with models, as is his custom, 
and to work directly from his own con- 
ception; and even occasionally to sup- 
press, exaggerate, or alter facts of draw- 
ing in order to express that conception 
more forcibly. None but such a master 
of facts as these drawings show him to 
be, can do this without weakness. 

Their framing deserves special men- 
tion, being highly original, and showing 
the artist's enjoyment and sense of 



color. Few persons would dream of 
using strongly-colored mats and mould- 
ings on drawings ; but so perfectly has 
the artist studied the relations between 
sketch and framing that the color oat- 
side merely serves its right purpose — to 
set off the drawing from its surround- 
ings, enabling it to be seen easily and 
fully by itself. 

*• A gallery of old masters," is what 
was said by an art-critic, on entering 
the exhibition room; while another 
spoke of the "Amor" and ** The 
Source " as '* Giorgionesque ". 

They suggest, in charm and ideality, 
the Pre-Raphaelite masters; yet there 
is undeniably a strong* personal element. 
They belong both to the present age 
and to Mr. Davies. Of the color it is 
hardly possible to speak too highly — so 
full, rich, and satisfying are its unfail- 
ing harmonies. 

But perhaps the most vital point in 
these paintings is one the observer who 
looks at them merely from the outside 
is sure to miss — their spiritual signifi- 
cance. Their genesis is always subjec- 
tive — ^from the inner thought to the ex- 
pression on canvas. An example in the 
gallery is the small water-color, *' A 
Pastorale," which was first imagined by 
Mr. Davies while listening to Handel's 
** Messiah." The pastoral movement 
in it suggested a theme, which he im- 
mediately noted, and finally expressed 
in this picture. 

D. M. N. 

THE ADAMS DOOR. 

A MOST important and interesting 
work of modern art in bronze is the last 
of the three great bronze doors for the 
main entrance to the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington, lately cast at the 
foundry of John Williams, New York. 
The subjects of the three doors are, re- 
spectively. Tradition, Writing, and 
Printing. The commission for the first 
and second of these was given to the 
late Olin L. Warner; but his death, 
after the completion of the first, neces- 
sitated the choice of a sculptor to com- 
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plete the door " Writing." This work 
was entrusted to Mr. Herbert Adams, 
Instructor in Clay-modelling at Pratt 
Institute ; and the door now exhibited 
is almost wholly his work, Mr. Warner 
having done but little upon it at the 
time of his death. We quote the fol- 
lowing from Mr. Williams' circular: 

In the centre of the Arch or tympanum, is a 
seated female figure tjpifymf^ "Writing." 
flanked by winged genii. Surrounding mis 
central group are figures representing four na- 
tions whose writings have had most influence 
on civilization: the Egyptian and Hebrew on 
the right, the Greek ana the Christian on the 
left. 

The large panel in the right door represents 
Research ; that on the left. Truth. Above and 
below these large panels are smaller panels, 
those above, decorated with wings and moun- 
tain laurel wreaths, being arranged to admit 
light, and those below showing fig^ures of chil- 
dren supporting cartouches which bear the 
symbols of Truth and Research. 

The decoration in the rails and stiles is a 
conventional treatment of orchids, roses, apple- 
blossoms, orange-blossoms, grape-clusters, etc. 

Attention is called to the chasing of these 
parts, an example unusual in modem bronze 
work. 

It is well known to all connoisseurs of flne 
bronze casts, that continual rubbing with the 
hands will produce the most beautuul exam- 
ples of color or patina. It has therefore been 
the intention to reproduce on the entire door, 
by means of chemicals, the color which ap- 
peared on certain portions of the work by rea- 
son of the handling by the artisans in the proc- 
ess of chasing. 

The parts that have been most handled have 
been left without any treatment whatever, and 
the other parts have been brought to harmonize 
with them, solely by means of chemicals, no 
pigment or vamish of any kind having been 
used. 

Mr. Adams personally gave much 
time to the necessary experiments for 
obtaining this successful result. 

A fuller account of this fine brona^ 
will appear later in the Monthly; but 
we may remark here that the noble and 
efiEective group in the tympanum, the 
simplicity and dignity of the panel fig- 
ures, and the just relationship of the 
various parts of the door, as of a design 
in which all are subordinated to an har- 
monious whole, and yet fine and perfect 
in every detail, make it a most satisfy- 



ing monument of art. It is not too 
much to predict that the critical esti- 
mate of the future will place it even 
higher than it ranks to-day. We quote 
from the circular again : 

The beauty of the work of architect and 
sculptors and the faithful execution in endur- 
ing bronze, all tend to make this door, in our 
opinion, one of the best examples in this coun- 
try and the main entrance of the librarv, one 
01 the grandest in the world. ♦ • • ♦ 

The castings from foundry were the results 
of months of careful moulaing. The orna- 
mental parts were chased by skilled workers 
and chasers of bronze, and all plain parts 
smooth filed ; edg^es sharp and true The con- 
struction shows particularly in the swinging 
of the two doors, each weighing f of a ton, yet 
swinging easily and coming together at centre 
so perfectly that at line of juncture there is 
hardly room for a sheet oi tissue paper. 

The visitor to this bronze door finds 
it in the blacksmith's shop of the foun- 
dry, where, clear under the skylight cut 
for its display, it stands in the huge 
room, whose remote and cavernous 
depths are lighted by blazing forges and 
resonant with the clanging of anvils. 

Incidentally, one learns much of the 
construction of artistic wrought-iron, 
as he watches a glowing bar beaten by 
deft blows into a graceful scroll, or thin 
plates of iron hammered into richly 
foliated leaves. The wonderful skill 
and dexterity needed in casting are 
a revelation to most visitors. Several 
fine wrought-iron doors, gates, and a 
bank screen show most artistic work- 
manship. The invitation of Mr. Will- 
iams to visit this great art-working 
establishment during the exhibition of 
this door, afforded a most valuable op- 
portunity to students, especially of the 
class in Design. 

D. M. N. 



Domestic Art 

HOME DECORATION. 

The housewife who understands the 
eternal fitness of things has solved in 
great measure the problem of house 
decoration, not only from an artistic, 
but also from a sanitary point of view. 
Large rooms may be furnished with 
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heavy hangings. Oriental in splendor 
of design and color; but houses such as 
moderate incomes allow, require much 
care in their decoration, with special 
attention to the laws of health. Light, 
durable drapery, which may be easily 
cleansed, should therefore be our stan- 
dard. In these days there is no lack of 
beautiful materials from which to 
choose, and a little work from skillful 
fingers will furnish our rooms with dec- 
orations far from commonplace. 

And now what may we conscientiously 
use in fabric and embroidery? Should 
couches be covered with washable ma- 
terial? If the upholstery be stationary, 
there is no advantage in using cotton 
fabric unless to harmonize with curtains 
or other hangings in the room ; for cot- 
ton, as well as wool or silk, will collect 
dust and retain odors, and if used at all 
should be made removable. Considered 
from an artistic point of view, cotton is 
not desirable for upholstery; but pil- 
lows for couches are a different affair, 
and there is no reason why they should 
not be covered with slips which can be 
easily removed and cleansed. For these 
there are beautiful linens and cottons, 
varied in hue and weave, and these may 
be easily decorated with embroidery 
which will not become wearisome, either 
from bad taste in the selection of design 
or color, or from overmuch stitchery. 
In choice of color, we should remember 
that both strength and beauty consist in 
harmonious relations. We may use 
bright colors, but should use them with 
such skill that we may enjoy them at 
their true value, l^right colors are al- 
ways exciting, no matter how uncon- 
scious of the effect we may be. Nature 
gives us bright colors for our enjoy- 
ment, but does not flaunt them in our 
faces. She interposes atmosphere and 
surroundings which soften the bril- 
liancy. Therefore, bright colors should 
be used upon furnishings which may be 
moved at will, to secure a variety of 
combinations. 

Another way to observe * * the eternal 
fitness " is to use upholstery and hang- 



ings as we use jewels and laces, simply 
as finishing touches to complete the 
beauty of the whole dress; cultivated 
taste and economy require that they 
should be few and good. So with our 
home decorations; for enjoyment and 
comfort and good health let them be 
few and well-chosen. A stuffy room is 
always an abomination. 

A dressing- or sleeping-room should 
have draperies of thin washable mate- 
rial, with the possible exception of thin 
silk. What can be prettier for a dress- 
ing-table than sheer white linen with 
lace? And this drapery need not sug- 
gest a cold, staring room. With the 
study of color, we have the remedy in 
our own hands. If the room is sunny 
and bright, it may be decorated in blues 
and greens; if the room is gloomy, 
warm yellows may be used for decora- 
tion, with judicious touches of dark red, 
or light and dark browns, using blues 
in rugs and carpet and a design in the 
warm tints upon the linen drapery. A 
few touches of this sort will convert a 
dark north room into a cheerftd, restful 
place. 

Ways of brightening or subduing col- 
ors and doing away with uncomfortable 
comers in a room, are numerous; but 
it is not safe to follow a receipt for dec- 
oration. Too much or too little of a 
color will spoil a room, as too much or 
too little flavoring will spoil a cake. 
Good judgment, good taste, and the 
study of color, are all essential to suc- 
cess in decoration of the home. Guided 
by these, we may with a little trouble 
avoid ugliness and confusion, and make 
any room attractive. 

M. E. S. 



Domestic Science 

BACTERIOLOGY IN ITS RELATION TO 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Bacteriology in its direct bearing 
upon life in the home, is called the Sci- 
ence of Cleanliness. This term, though 
correct, gives rise to the misconception 
that all the small vegetable organisms. 
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to which the name Bacteria is applied, 
are man's foes. As a matter of fact, 
the greater number are his benefactors. 
Many not only act as scavengers by re- 
moving decomposing organic matter, 
but also, by converting it into inorganic 
substances, which furnish nutrition for 
plants, indirectly prepare food for man. 

A student once said, when learning to 
use the microscope, " If bacteria are so 
numerous and so hard to avoid, why are 
they so hard to catch?" Until the in- 
visible organisms have been seen and 
the conditions necessary for their de- 
velopment and the products of their 
growth have been studied, it is hard to 
act upon the statement that it is not 
sufficient to have chemically pure air, 
food and water, but that all must be 
sterile, free from bacterial life. The 
difficulty of preparing sterile nutrient 
media upon which to study the life- 
processes of bacteria, is the most con- 
vincing proof of their multiplicity un- 
der the existing conditions of life. For 
growth and development, bacteria need 
organic matter of neutral or slightly- 
alkaline reaction, in the presence of 
moisture, with the temperature between 
41.9^ and 77.4^ Fahrenheit; and they 
are quite as general as the above con- 
ditions. 

The purity of the air is least under 
control. The dust of the streets, of 
public vehicles, and of public buildings, 
is apt to contain myriads of bacteria. 
These are not necessarily pathogenic 
(disease-producing) germs; but since 
all bacteria live under practically the 
same conditions, where any kinds exist, 
all may do so. Every effort made to- 
ward securing cleaner streets, gives a 
marked decrease in ill-health and in the 
death-rate. London, by sanitary im- 
provements, has reduced its death-rate 
to 18 in 1000, which is but little above 
the minimum (14 to 15 in 1000) attain- 
able. An effort is now made in some 
public buildings to diminish the possi- 
ble danger from the presence of patho- 
genic germs, by using a disinfectant to 
kill them before stirring up the dust. 



The state of public hygiene will in- 
fluence the air-supply of a house; but 
even were the air sterile when it entered, 
only constant vigilance in the care of 
the house, wouldkeep it so. Much dust 
is carried into a house on clothes, espe- 
cially on gowns that touch the pave- 
ment; and unless when the floors are 
swept, damp torn papers are used to hold 
the dust, and the dusting is done with 
a damp cloth, the air of the room may 
be germ-laden. The furnishing of a 
house has much to do with its becoming 
a lurking-place for bacteria. Smooth 
surfaces and light and movable cover- 
ings and hangings of all kinds are the 
safest. Sunlight must be allowed to 
enter, as it is one of the best germicides. 
Most diseases cannot be contracted by 
the introduction of the disease-produc- 
ing germ into the air-passages; but 
tuberculosis can be, and as one-seventh 
of the deaths occar from it, the desira- 
bility of pure air is evident. But before 
air free from this germ can be obtained, 
the sputa of all persons suffering from 
the disease must be prevented from dry- 
ing upon the streets and in public build- 
ings, and thus freeing the germs to be 
disseminated through the air. There 
is no danger from exhaled air, as it 
never has been known to contain bac- 
teria. 

Another mefms of pathogenic germs 
entering the body is the contamination 
of food. This may occur before it 
reaches the house, and also may result 
from its disposition afterwards. It is 
always well to know personally the con- 
ditions of the source of supply. It is of 
the utmost importance with milk, espe- 
cially if given to children, to know not 
only that the animal is not diseased, but 
that proper care is taken not to contam- 
inate the milk by careless handling. In 
the case of food, its preparation may be 
a safeguard. Even when bacteria are 
present, most species will not develop 
and many will not live below 41.9^ F. ; 
hence the value of the refrigerator for 
preserving many foods. Yet cold must 
not be relied upon as a germicide ; heat, 
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both dry and moist, is much more effect- 
ive. Therefore, avoid raw foods ; since 
well-cooked food quickly served, should 
be sterile. Some of the most recent 
authorities on dietetics hold that food 
must be sterile if health is to be main- 
tained, because many bacteria which do 
not give rise to spedfic diseases, produce 
fermentation which interferes with the 
normal conditions of the system, there- 
by weakening its resisting power when 
invaded by pathogenic germs. 

Water is generally conceded to be a 
source of much anxiety. It may be and 
often is polluted by sewage, which is 
capable of carrying some pathogenic 
germs from diseased patients, and also 
of furnishing, at least for a time, the 
necessary conditions for the multiplica- 
tion of the germ. Typhoid fever is 
typical of this class of infectious dis- 
eases. Filtration by sand on a large 
scale does much to remove this danger; 
but since the water may be contami- 
nated from other sources, after such fil- 
tration, it should be filtered in the 
house. All small charcoal filters soon 
become filled with the rapidly-increas- 
ing bacteria. Even the Pasteur and 
similar filters become a source of dan- 
ger, by the bacteria growing through 
the walls of the cylinders, unless they 
are sterilized by dry heat (at 270° to 
312® F.) for at least one hour, once in 
eight days. Boiling for an hour, and 
then aerating will, in most cases, make 
water wholesome. 

Ice never should be put into the 
water, for there are bacteria that can 
live in ice. Minute as they are, some 
by the heat in the little cell prevent the 
water around them from freezing, thus 
securing a tiny water-filled cavity in 
which to live. Then when the ice melts 
and more favorable conditions arise, 
they again multiply. Water can be 
cooled most safely by putting it into 
bottles stoppered with sterilized cotton, 
through which bacteria cannot enter, 
and placing these upon the ice. 

In case of disease in a house, the 
physician should be consulted for min- 



ute instructions as to the disinfecting^ 
of bedding, clothing, and house ; bat an 
acquaintance with bacteria makes it 
possible to follow such directions intel- 
ligenUy. 

It is even possible that knowing- dis- 
ease to be caused, not by the simple 
mechanical presence of the organisms, 
but by poisonous chemical substances 
which are the products of their growth, 
may make one a more intelligent nurse. 
At least, no food which will favor the 
growth of the germ, will be given 
through ignorance. Aside from the in- 
creased mental power that should come 
from the proper study of any science, a 
knowledge of bacteriology should enable 
a woman to see that a dry cellar, plenty 
of sunshine, and absolute cleanliness in 
the care of house, food, drink, and cloth- 
ing, by reducing the number of bacteria, 
are indispensable to good health. 
Though the best health may not render 
one immune from all infection, it will 
better equip one for the contest. Since 
perfect health is one of the primary aims 
of Domestic Science, bacteriology, by 
assisting in its attainment, becomes an 
essential part of that science. E. G. 

THE MICROBE. 

The Microbe is so very small 
Vou cannot make him out at all, 
Bnt many sanguine i)eople hope 
To see him thro' a microscope. 

His pointed tongue that lies beneath 
A hundred curious rows of teeth. 
His seven tufted tails with lots 
Of lovely pink and purple spots 

On each of which a pattern stands, 
Composed of forty separate bands: 
His eyebrows of a tender green ; 
All these have never yet been seen. 

But scientists who ought to know 
Assure us that they must be so. 
Oh ! let us never, never doubt 
What nobody is sure about ! 
From " More Beasts for Worse Children.*' 



Science and Technology 

HOW THE GERMAN STUDENT HONORS THE 

KAISER. 

Bismarck once said, ** One-third of 
the University students drown them- 
selves in beer and dissipation, and go to 
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the dogs; one-third wear themselves 
out by overwork, and go to the grave ; 
and the rest govern Europe." That 
there is truth in the statement concern- 
ing the first of the classes enumerated, 
any one spending a winter in a German 
University town has abundant oppor- 
tunity to observe. ** There is no doubt 
that the students drink altogether too 
much beer," said a German professor to 
me. The same professor I had seen at 
the students' annual " Kaiser Kom- 
mers ", analyzing glass after glass of 
this beverage with apparent satisfac- 
tion. I consequently judge him a com- 
petent witness, and set his statement 
down as correct. 

The " Kaiser Kommers "is given in 
honor of the Kaiser's birthday on Jan- 
uary 7. The students, each wearing 
the blue, green, white, or red cap of his 
special corps, seat themselves at long 
tables. At the head of each table stands 
the Commandant of each corps, a re- 
splendent young fellow with very snug 
white breeches tucked into gorgeous 
top-boots, with short, tight coat loaded 
with gold lace and plastered with a score 
of medals, with a bright sword, and with 
the queerest little pancake of a hat sus- 
pended by some secret method over the 
right side of the forehead. 

At this Kommers there were perhaps 
five hundred students, representing a 
half-a-dozen different corps, each pre- 
sided over by one of the officials de- 
scribed. The proud mothers and sisters 
and brides (she is a bride from the time 
he asks her to become some day his 
Frau) sitting in the galleries, beam 
down upon the brave fellows below. 
Across the head of the beautifully-dec- 
orated hall stretches the professors' 
table, at which are seated twenty or 
thirty stout, gray-headed, spectacled 
men whose equals in intellectual life 
and scientific attainments could scarcely 
be found. Two or three of these have 
before them wine-glasses instead of 
beer-mugs. As the clock strikes nine, 
the young brigadiers in regalia stand, 
and in concert bang on the tables with 



the flat of their swords. The students 
and professors spring to their feet, 
cheer, and drink to the health of the 
Emperor. This is repeated three times 
and they reseat themselves, while scores 
of waiters fly about with fresh beer. 
One of the shining ones then pronounces 
a short oration in fulsome praise of the 
consecrated person of Unser Kaiser. 
The speech is not fluent, nor do any of 
the students who follow seem to be easy 
speakers. Then they sing; and the 
richness and swelling volume of the five 
hundred German voices, singing true 
and strong, makes up for the poverty 
of the speeches. The old Latin songs 
** Lauriger Horatius" and " Gaudea- 
mus Igitur " are the favorites; and 
with these old songs, familiar to stu- 
dents everywhere, the air pulsates. The 
effect is grand; such singing could not 
be found at any American college. 

All their exercises were washed down 
with beer; but not till eleven o'clock, 
when the ladies retired and the formal 
speeches and songs were over, did the 
real, business-like drinking begin. This 
continued, interspersed with songs and 
conversation, till three o'clock in the 
morning. The German drinks his beer 
in his own peculiar way. When the 
foaming glass is set before him, he sips 
it to determine if the quality is right; 
then he toys with it for a time which 
depends on the condition of his pocket ; 
then suddenly, and with ease bom of 
experience, he pours it down his throat 
in two or three mighty swallows. 

The next day I asked a young student 
working by my side in the laboratory, 
who, I should judge, weighed one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds, how many 
glasses he had drunk. He did not 
know, but I was quite curious; so after 
consulting his cash account and cash in 
pocket, he figured out twenty -three 
glasses. These glasses hold four-tenths 
of a litre, or nearly one pint, — a total 
of nearly three gallons. Verily, the 
professor was right, and the German 
student occasionally drinks too much. 

C. M. Allen. 
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Kindergarten 

Washington's birthday. 



cc 



The deeds attained by great Souls 
become the ideals toward which lesser 
Souls strive." 

To influence the choice of a child by 
presenting ideals in such a manner that 
he may will himself to follow them, be- 
comes a most potent means of educa- 
tion in the hands of parents and teach- 
ers. 

The Knights are used by Froebel to 
show the good embodied in attractive 
form. Washington's Birthday is uti- 
lized by the American kindergartner to 
fix the ideal of the heroic and soldierly 
character and arouse a feeling of na- 
tional patriotism. On this day there is 
£L suggestion of something unusual in 
the air. Outside, flags are flying, drums 
are beating, and gaily-dressed soldiers 
walk to and fro. Inside the kindergar- 
ten, the children are seated in a circle, 
in the centre of which are miniature 
soldier - suits, epaulets, caps, guns, 
swords, and drums. On the wall are 
the various pictures of Washington, 
illustrating the chief events of his life. 
A quiet air of expectancy pervades the 
room, and in place of the Morning 
Hymn is sung the National Air, ' ' My 
Country, 'tis of Thee," which the chil- 
dren have been learning for several 
days. A sequence of stories has been 
told, reviewing the boyhood and man- 
hood of Washington, the truthfulness 
of his childhood, his accuracy in expe- 
rience as a surveyor, his obedience in 
giving up his wishes for his mother's, 
his bravery while with the army, his be- 
ing chosen by the people for the first 
President, and the final honor bestowed 
upon him by the whole world in the 
cooperative building of the Washington 
Monument. Now is unfurled the flag 
of our country, which was also chosen 
and designed by this same Washington. 
Eagerly the children sing: 

" There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 
But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like oar own red, white, and blue. 



Then hurrah for the flag, — 
Our country's flag, — 

Its stripes and white stars too; 
There is no flag in any land. 

Like our own red, white, and blue!'* 

Later comes the time of all the day 
when we most truly celebrate. Every 
child is called by the piano to his feet; 
chairs are put aside, and the room 
cleared for marching. Soldier-suits are 
donned, epaulets, knapsacks, and sol- 
dier-hats are all adjusted. The dmia- 
mer-boy is in his place, and the momen- 
tous question arises, — who is worthy to 
lead this eager host? Only he who has 
conquered himself can lead others to 
battle, and hence the children choose 
the one who has proved his right to 
leadership by kindly deeds. Left, right, 
in and out by ones, twos, and fours go 
the tiny soldiers, while the admiring 
ones sing, ' ' See my Soldiers all so fine, " 
and the children answer, "' Hurrah, 
hurrah, we march along," etc. Fathers 
and mothers join the march, and all 
unite in the joyous celebration. 

At the tables, sticks or blocks play 
the parts of soldiers, tents, flags or any- 
thing which the child may choose to 
make. Red, white, and blue papers are 
converted into chains, badges, and flags, 
and the room gradually assumes a na- 
tional aspect. 

In games, the various phases of the 

Washington stories are dramatized. 

One child chooses " Soldier Boy," and 

proudly bears the flag, while the others 

sing: 

" Soldier boy. Soldier boy. 
Where are you going. 
Bearing so proudly the red,|white, and blue?' * 

Pausing, he answers: 

** I go where my country, 
My duty is calling. 
If you'd be a soldier boy. 
You may go too." 

He presents his flag to a new soldier, 

and the same song is repeated, until 

finally the children all join in the game. 

Again comes a question: "'What is 

your country?" They answer: 

** Our country is America, 

Our flag red, white, and blue. 
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And to thn home of Waahiugton 

We ever will be true. 
Then w«v« the flag, 
And wave the flag. 

And give three loud LniTshs 
For one beloved America, 

And for the stripes and stars." 

Then we sing, " Hurrah for the Red, 
White and Blue. " 

Through picture, story, song, and 
play, is gained the ideal of real heroism, 
being a conquering of self that one may 
be worthy to be chosen for service. 

Let us trust that through the later 
acts of real life the child may become 
the ideal citizen. 

M. B. B. L. 



Ubrary" 

Dr. EnouARD Reyer is the son of one 
of the German exiles of 1848, and spent 
the first ten jrears of his life with his 
family in exile in Cairo, where his father 
was Director of Hospitals and physician 
to the Viceroy. The amnesty of 1859 
permitted a return to Germany. Here 
he studied law, obtaining his doctorate 
in 1871. During his law-course he also 
pursued with interest studies in physics, 
chemistry, and geology, finally turning 
definitely to scientific research as his 
field. In 1876-77 he published a mono- 
graph on the extinct volcano of Padua, 
and on the physics of volcanic eruptions. 
At that time he settled in Vienna as 
docent in Geology. Here be published 
a number of articles on mountains and 
volcanoes. At the same time, to use 
his own words, " Impres,sed with the 
conviction that a whole man must prac- 
tice not only a one-sided calling but 
must coSperate in the culture develop- 
ment of manlcind, I studied during my 
law-course, the social and especially the 
educational strivings at home and 
abroad. My numerous travels were in 
pursuit not only of my geological re- 

[or the'ska^b □[ Dr.%ererdld not arrive In time for 
inwrtlon in the urticlg, '' Some Eminent LlbrarUns," 
in tb* Library Dumber of the MONTHLY, OwIdk to 
tbepreunre of library affalra ha was notable *ooner 
to supply the neceuary data. 



Dr. Edouard Reyer. 

searches, but also of my humanitarian 
object. Since 1870, 1 have followed the 
progress of library-science in America 
and England, and have imparted the 
knowledge gained to the German peo- 
ple in numerous published articles," 

A year spent in America, six months 
of it in the East and the remaining six 
months in the West, as far as California, 
made Dr. Reyer ambitious to put into 
practice in his own country some of the 
innovations observed in American li- 
braries. There being opposition to 
these in Vienna, he founded a library 
in Graz, a city of 100,000 inhabitants, 
where in two years the circulation hcs 
reached nearly 300, 000. He Introduced 
the book-card system, and the deliv- 
ery-system between various libraries, 
drawing the Landesbibliothek into co- 
operation to furnish the standard works 
needed to supply the demand, while the 
folk - library supplied belles - lettres. 
Reading-rooms were opened; friends 
were found who gave money and be- 
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queathed their private libraries to the 
work. A library association has been 
founded in Vienna, which is to establish 
a central library with branches in all 
the suburbs of the city. This year will 
see the opening of probably six 
branches, the establishment of the lit- 
erary and scientific sections of the cen- 
tral library, and the organization of 
the delivery-system between the libra- 
ries. 

Hitherto the folk-libraries in Vienna 
have been open only for three hours in 
the evening, and waited on by teachers; 
now women have been drafted into the 
work, and the hours are extended to 
nine per day. The employment of 
women as librarians and assistants has 
proved a success; their accuracy, dis- 
patch, and sympathetic treatment of the 
public being especially approved. The 
work has great attractions for educated 
women, to whom few careers are as 
yet open in German-speaking coun- 
tries. 

For the present, owing to the slight 
interest shown by the municipality, de- 
pendence for means of support must be 
placed on a small tax collected from the 
users of the library. Besides a fixed 
tax of 15-20 kreuzers per month from 
all readers, there is a charge of one 
kreuzer (one half-cent) for each volume 
of belles-lettres taken out, standard 
works being circulated free. With the 
help of this tax, thirty to forty small 
libraries have already been established 
in Vienna, with about two million cir- 
culation yearly; and the institution has 
already made itself so necessary that the 
municipality will soon be compelled to 
recognize and assist its work. 

** With a system thus corresponding 
to our circumstances, we are laying a 
basis on which the coming generation, 
under the impulse of a strong and steady 
social and humanitarian programme, 
will establish good free public libraries. 
This is my programme." 

Such results as these from the earnest 
enthusiasm of one man seeing and meet- 
ing the needs of a whole community, 



must arouse our admiration, and make 
the whole library profession in America 
his well-wishers. 

M. W. P. 



Neighborship 

A SETTLEMENT FRIENDSHIP. 

Little instances show the widespread 
influence of Settlement work. One of 
the residents in the Greenpoint Settle- 
ment had occasion to walk through 
Grand Street, on the East Side, the 
other day. Crossing Allen Street she 
saw some little girls dancing to the gay 
tune of a hand-organ. They smiled 
merrily at her, and she sympathizingly 
at them, — ^perhaps she was even regret- 
ting as she looked that the convention- 
alities of life debarred her from joining 
the dancers. Passing on, she became 
conscious of a very near presence, and, 
looking around, saw a little dark-eyed 
girl smiling up at her in the sweetest 
and most confiding manner, through a 
mass of straight black hair. Judging 
the child by herself, she asked : * * Are 
you going shopping?" " What is that?'* 
said the now close companion of her 
walk. '* I thought perhaps you were 
going to the shops to buy something, — 
that is what I am going to do," was the 
explanation. '* Oh, no," said the little 
girl, •• I'm just walking with you "; 
and, embracing the young woman's arm 
tightly and looking up at her with a 
most appealing smile, she added, ^* Are 
you a teacher?" •* Well, not exactly," 
was the answer, ' ' what made you think 
that?" ** One of the girls down the 
street said you were a teacher, — and, 
oh ! won*t I see you again?" *' I'm sure 
I hope so, if you would like to," was 
the response. " Where do you live?" 
'* On Allen Street, and my name is 
Rachel Cohen, — I go to Rivington 
Street on Sunday afternoons to sing. 
They like me there, and sometimes I 
sing alone for them," — and again she 
asked in a wistful tone, " Won*t I see 
you again?" By this time they had 
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xeached the Bowery, and Rachel said 
she must go back. Her desire to be 
kissed was evident, so a kiss was given; 
and, in parting, Rachel said in a most 
motherly way to her new friend, ** Now 
"be very good and dear, — will yon?* ' "I 
will try," was the humble answer. 

THE PRATT NEIGHBORSHIP ENDOWMENT. 

Just as The Monthly goes to press 
comes news that should make all its 
readers grateful and glad. The Pratt 
Institute Neighborship Association, 
which for over two years has struggled 
to support a Social Settlement at Green- 
point, has received a promise of $1,500 
a year from the family of the late Mr 
Charles Pratt. This should assure its 
stability, and will relieve the Institute 
workers and other friends of the Settle- 
ment from the continued pressure for 
money that has so overtaxed their re- 
sources. Now they can feel that as long 
as they desire to give of their service, 
so long will the Settlement continue, — 
a happy meeting-place for "' all sorts 
and conditions of men. " 

That this should be made possible by 
the family that has made the Institute 
possible, must be matter of special re- 
joicing. It is of significance because 
the support of our work by those who 
have long supported an institution of 
such world-wide fame as Pratt Institute 
gives dignity and power to the Neigh- 
borship Settlement. And it should 
make every one of us who shares in the 
Greenpoint work strive with new vigor 
to make it constantly better and more 
helpful, and thus to justify the generos- 
ity that has done so much. 

M. W. O. 



UPON CANDLEMAS DAY (PBB. S). 

End now the white loaf and the pye, 
And let all sports with Christmas dye. 

Herrick, 



^ ^ ^ 



AthletkA 

(indoor.) 

The preliminary series of events, the 
last of which was held December 17, 1897, 
proved very satisfactory. The interest 
and enthusiasm aroused is evidenced by 
the fact that each class of the High 
School has arranged to pay a fee of 
$5.00 and enter a picked team to com- 
pete for a class banner which Mr. F. B. 
Pratt has been pleased to furnish, and 
it has also been arranged to give medals 
to the five men making the highest num- 
ber of points during the final series. 
The first series will be held Friday, 
January 7, at 4 P. M., and there will be 
four events a week until March 19. 

Beiser and Wickham, of the High 
School, and Pease and Tebyriga, of the 
Art Department, will constitute a relay 
team to represent Pratt A. A. at the 9th 
Regiment A. A. games on January 17. 
Wickham will also enter the 60-yard 
dash. 

The following men have earned a 
place on the basket-ball team, which is 
to represent the Institute in the Inter- 
scholastic games, this year : 

Position. 
Chapman (Captain) Centre. 

^^A. \ G-^ 

^^SS^M ^o™'- 

Seaman, Nutting, and Magalhaes, — substi- 
tutes. 

We do not claim a winning team, but 
we have an idea that they will do credit 
to the school. 

Of the girls' basket-ball team we can 
say that they are practising every Wed- 
nesday and are doing very promising 
work ; and we hope before the season 
ends to give the students and friends of 
the school a treat by arranging a match 
game with some one of the neighboring 
schools. 

Of the last year's team, Miss Giles is 
doing exceptionally good work at right 
guard, and with the dash and enthusiasm 
of her play and regular attendance, sets 
a good example [for the team of which 
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she was elected captain by a unanimous 
vote. She is a great favorite among 
the girls, and handles her team well on 
the floor. She has a worthy rival in the 
person of Miss Craft at left guard, also 
of last year's team. 

Miss Cloyd at right forward is doing 
her usual good work, and is sustaining 
her enviable record of last year; with 
Miss Rappold at left forward to assist 
her, we expect a goodly number of goals 
in each contest. Last, but by no means 
least, I would mention Miss Maplesden, 
who fills the most tiring and trjring po- 
sition, — ^that of centre, — and is eminent- 
ly fitted for it by height, endurance, 
and the rapidity and energy of her play. 
There are also a goodly number of sub« 
stitutes who keep the regulars on their 
mettle to hold tneir positions. Among 
tnem are the Misses Earl, Finch, Wen- 
genroth, Beach, Conover, and Perry. 

The hand-ball team, composed of the 
foUowmg players; Beiser (captain), 
Kirkland, Vaughan, and Breden, and 
Nutting and Kitchell (substitutes), are 
to represent the school in the Inter- 
scholastic Hand-ball League this year. 
They are all good players, and we have 
reason to believe that they will bring 
honors to the school in this event. 

J. M. VOORHEES, M. D. 



Chicago, January 4. — Several im- 
portant announcements were made by 
President Harper at the convocation of 
the University of Chicago at the Au- 
ditorium last evening. 

President Harper said that of the five 
deaths which have taken place in five 
years at the university, three were 
traceable to insufficient nutrition, which 
in turn was the result of the poor food 
supplied in the district surrounding the 
university. He argued for the addition 
to the university of a building to be 
used for a students' boarding-place 
under university supervision. 

NetV' York Evening Post, 



Saiesman-^Yijiii were the lady. I believe, 
who purchased the cook-book? will you tAke 
this ciurd, please? 

Lady--*' Dr. Pilton." Why do yoti give me 
his card? 

Salesman— Vfe always give one of his cards 
to every purchaser of '* Ovener's C<x>k Book." 
He is very successful in disorders of the stom- 
ach. 

Boston Transcript. 



I asked mine host it it had never occurred to 
him to serve a table-d'hdte dinner (in coorses), 
as is done abroad, where hundreds of people 
dine at the same moment, each dish beto^ 
offered them in turn accompanied by its acces- 
sories. 

" Of course, I have thought of it,** he an- 
swered " It would be the greatest improve- 
ment tibat could be introduced into American 
hotel-keeping. No one knows better than I 
do how disastroua the present system is to aU 
parties. .... 

" If, instead of all this senseless superfluity, 
I could be allowed to eive a table-d'h6te meal 
to-morrow, with the chef I have, I could offer 
you an exquisite dinner, perfect in every de- 
tail, served at little tables as deftly and nlenUy 
as in a private house. I could also discharge 
two-thirds of my waiters, and charge $2 a day 
instead of $5, and my hotel would become 
(what it has never yet been) a paying invest- 
ment, so great would be the savmg." 

*• ^« Idler *', in the Evening- Post, 



ON violet's wafrbs. 

(Sent me when I was ill,) 

Pine-tissued as her finger tips, and white 
As all her thoughts : in shape like shields of 

Frize, 
before young Violet's dreaming eyes 
Still blazed the two great Theban buciders 

bright 
That swayed the random of that furious fight 
Where Palamon and Arcite made assize 
For Emily ; fresh, crisp as her replies. 
That, not with sting, but pith, do oft invite 
More trial of the tongue ; simple, like her. 
Well fitting lowlihood. yet fine as well, 
The queen's no finer; ndi (though gossamer) 
In help to him they come to, which may tellt ^ 
How rich that him skeUl come to; thus men 

see 
Like Violet's self e*en Violet's wafers be. 
Sidney Lanier, in " Poems,*' 
(Pub. Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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A BEAUTIFUL DINING ROOM 

fitted up with some of onr rich and handsome anites of aeir dcaJKiia in furnitore ia an aid 
to appetite and digeation. We have the finest atock of furniture and carpets to choose from, 
and to suit all taates and pnTses. Look at them before yon buy. It will be dollar* in ;onr 
pocket. OVU PRICES appeal to every careful buyer. 

SHELLKS St CHESNUTT, 

Manufacturera and Retailers of FURNITURE AND CARPET8| 
BROADWAY, COR. GREENE AVE., BROOKLYN. 

Between Gate* and DcKdb Avenne "L" Station. 
yfu. N. HowB CK. M. Howe'* Son), Maas|vr. OPEN KONDAT AND SATURDAY HVBinNCS. 



re will mmke clear ; 



A leaf wbicb will tcU yon. in weal or In woe. 
The daya of Ihe month, aa thej rapidly go. 

*' -idone tobaTcalwayi bangTns in lieht ; 

, ifit makH jrou fed bappy andbcigbt. 



TbeaeCale 
WewiUaei 
There are I 
And will H 



i bappy ai 
dara, hand painted, colon 
lyouraddreu. Ifyou^vi 

le froi 



_-,.. -__-_-_ -eaYeaof tht Diary 
Whieb wonid nrely be naeful to i 
But we're not bert pcnaltlcd to b 



eavea o( the book 



L. H. BIOLOW * COMPANY 

EVERV BODY'S STATIONERS, 

Broad SlrMt, NEW YORK. 

(Not eopjilBbt.) 



Hig^ins' 

American 

Drawing 

1 n KS (Blaeka Knd ColerB) 

The Standaid Uquid DiawinK Inka of the World. 

JO. FiMUBLi. UTi :— " There I* no Ink equal to it 
[HlgglDa'Inkl fortialfadoien reaacHU. Prom the time 
fou open the bottle until you have nut all Ita contenta on 
paper, yon have no reaaon to find fault wltb It." 
A. B. PaoST aaya :— '■ I uae a creal deal of It, and It la 

certainly the beat." 

AT ALL DEALBR3. 

IBymail.pnpauI.jscntiaiBaie. Celar CarddunBiHf 

adual lull, /rm.) 

Higgins' 
Photo-riounter 



ilrike Ibtoi 



UM aa a lubalUute for i 
not warp, cockle nor llrike tbtouah, 
!4pi«ad> ainoothly and eaaHy— no lumpa. 
Beautiful white color, delicately acented . 
Alwayl ready. Folly Kuarenteed. 

AT ALL DBALBRS. 
is or. Jar, ^tpaid, iy wuil, 30 emit.) 

CHAS. M. HIGGIN8 A CO., Mfrt. 
168 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. V. 



MAGNESIA 
SECTIONAL 
COVERING. 

Containing 
85 Per Cent 
Carb. of Magnesium. 



'13 TERRACE. 
BUFFALO. 



ROBERT R. KEflSPCT. 



64 WARREN 8T. 
NEW YORK. 
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WALTER L. GREEN, 

Decorative Painter 

ARTISTIC RELIEF. 
KINE PAPER HANGINGS. 

90S and 007 Herkimer Street, 

Offio* and Show Rooma, 8 1 2 Fulton St., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



G. P. BRUSH, JR. & BRO. 



jMi MUDUVP, i. uoM wiLnwini noon & muduki, 



MOLLENHAUER 

Sugar Refining Co. 



BROOPCLYN, N. Y. 



Oil; thi llghiit Gnd8 of Sogan Usad Ii 1 
liiDfactari. 



Cuba. 






Sill 



DlimiOD- 



._, Granutatei). 

.'d GimnulBled. 

idird Fine Gnnulded. 



nl Conf. A, 

Lenox Hiica C, 

Neptune Yellow C, 

Aarom Extra C. Hedlonl Hitr 

Powdeied, Calumet Bxti 

Berkahfre A, Orienlal YellL 

Bicelakir A. Confcclioners , 

NKW YORK oppicb: 

109 Wall Street, New York City. 



«Kx. C, 



GEORGE F. LOCKE, 
LOOKING GLAHtrANTpTcTURE FRAMES 

PICTURE HDDS HHED UP. OLD FHUIES BEGILDED. 
239 DeKALB AVE.. BROOKLYN. 



MARSTON & SOH. 

COAL AND WOOD, 

It Watir St., Brooklyo. 

Foot Uaotagu* St., Brooklyn. 

gs Beaver St., Naw York. 



WM. B. A. JURGENS, 

WHOLESALE GROCER 

AND COMMIMION MERCHANT, 

FLUSHING AVENUE AND RYERSON STREET, 
WallatMut Markat, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



J/inEST.FIWTTS-CO., 

QEHEKAL HARbW/IKE, 

53 FULTON ST. (Cor. Cliff). KEW TORI. 



WILLIAM SPENCBR 

Tin and Sheet Iron Worker, 

And Dealer In Stoves. Ranso, Heaten and Fnmuc*. 
411 UYRTLB AVGNUE, 
Cornet Clinton Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

JOBBING AND RBPAtRtNG. CblniDcya Kebnllt. 
Gntvel Roofing. MeUI Koofinii. Root*, (fmten ud 
Leaden Reoalred and Palmed. TtUfkeu*. BrMtfyn 
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SLOYD KNIVES and other SCHOOL TOOLS. 



HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 

209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 



DISCOUNT. 



PETER COOPER'S 



UM i MMMM I M 



Clarified 
Gelatine 



PO& 



Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, 
Charlotte Russe, Etc. 

Our PULVERIZED Gelatine is the 
most convenient for family use, as it 
requires much less time to dissolve. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 

AMD AT 



lo. 17 Bullig Slip. - lei York City. 



mMw4www4k 




ASK FOR 



American Wick 

MADB BY THE 

WICK DEPARTMENT 

Of the STANDARD OIL CO. of New York. 



The AMERICAN WICK is made on scien- 
tific principles. The gum inherent in the 
natural cotton is taken out« and no expense is 
spared to produce a wick that will give THE 
GREATEST ILLUMINATION. 



The Fuel of the Future. 

NO KINDLING. ALWAYS READY. 
NO ASHES, NO OUST, NO SMOKE. 

GAS Cheaper than Goal. 

Can be tnmed on or off at will. 
No better range than a Gas Range. 

Cooking Heat Obtahiod in Tiine Minutes. 

Ranges, Stoves and Heaters at man- 
ufacturers' wholesale prices. Will 
be delivered and connected free of 
charge or rented on liberal terms. 
All necessary information can be 
obtained at any office of the 
Company. 

THe Biooklgn Bin Has Go. 



180 Remaen Street, 
866 Fifth Avenue. 
824 Bedford Avenue, 
1199 Myrtle Avenue, 



180 Atlantic Avenue, 
680 myrtle Avenue. 
191 8t, Jamee Place, 
2984 Atlantic Avenue, 



THOMAS MORGAN, 

DEALER IN 

GOIH, OITS, PIEfL m HILL FEED, 

BETKR'S ELEYATOR, HORGAH'S ELETiTOR, 

FOOT OP POOT OF 

TAYLOR STREET, EAST AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. LONG ISUND CITY. 

Accommodations for Slevating:, Trantfening and 
Storing of Barley, Malt, Etc. 

Goods to go by Vessel, Loaded with Dispatch. 
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March i. 



3. 



8. 



n. 



March 1— April 1. 



15- 



In the Assembly Hall, at 4 ^.m.. a lecture on 
the History of Costume, by Miss Both-Uend- 
riksen, the seventh in the course of free lect- 
ures under the auspices of the Department of 
Domestic Art. Subject, "The Regency and 
Ivouis XV., 1715-1774; confusion of types ; style 
of Watteau; change in colors; the Rococo 
style." 

In the Exhibition Room of the Library Build- 
ing, at $ P.M., before the students of the 
Library School, a joint address by Miss Helen 
Moore, of the University Settlement. New 
York, and Miss Annie C. Moore, of the Pratt 
Institute Free Library. Subject, " Personal 
side of libranr work with children." 

In the Assembly Hall at 4 p.m., a lecture on the 
History of Costume, by Miss Both-Heudrik- 
sen, the eighth in the course of free lectures 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Domestic Art. Subiect, " Louis XVI., 1774 to 
Napoleon the Great, 1804 ; return to simplic- 
ity : classical styles ; the Directoire." 

In tne Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., a lecture by 
Mrs. Louise Hogau of Philadeluhia, under the 
auspices of the Department of Domestic Art. 
Sutpect, '' Diet for Children." 

In the Exhibition Room of the Library Build- 
ing, at 3 p.m., before the students of the 
Library School, a lecture by Mr. W. R. East- 
man of the University of the State of New 
York. Subiect, "New York State Organi- 
sation of Library Work." 
In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., a lecture on 
the History of Costume by Miss Both-Hend- 



riksen, the ninth in the course of free lectures 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Domestic Art. Subject. *' The First Empire. 
1804-1814; mistaken ideals of simplicity lead 
to the opposite, costly magnificence ; return 
of the Bourbons ; mixed styles." 
March 22. In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., a lecture on 
the History of Costume by Miss Both-Uend- 
riksen, the last in the course of free lectures 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Domestic Art. Subject, " The Second Empire, 
1852.1870 ; Victorian Era, 1837-1898 : the whirl- 
igig of fashion from 1852 to the present day ; 
revivals of former styles." 
A conference at the Brooklyn Institute on 
" Hvgieuic Conditions for Children." 
In the Exhibition Room of the Library Build- 
ing, at 3 p M., a lecture by Mr. Wilberforce 
Eames, Lenox Librarian, New York. Sub- 
ject, " Treatment and Care of Special Collec- 
tions in Libraries.*' 

In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m.. the first 
illustrated Wednesday afternoon lecture on 
the History of Painting, by Mr. Walter S. 
Perry, Director of the Department of Fine 
Arts. Subject, "Italian Painting; Greco- 
Roman Painting ; Early Christian and Med- 
ieval Painting; The Transitional Period; 
Influence of Christian Religion upon Art; 
Decoration of Churches and Public Buildings; 
Influence of the Renaissance; Painting m 
Italy during the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and 
Fifteenth Centuries." 



23. 

24. 



30. 



NxcoLL & Roy Co., Printbrs, 16 Dby St., Nbw York. 
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Mrs. Winslow's 

SOOTHING SYRUP 

Should always be used for Children Teeth* 
insr. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, 
▲llays all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the 
Best Remedy for Diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVK CENTS A BOTTLE. 
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Photograpliei' 



pletf Pailor ^tudio: 
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Opp. Hanover Place, 
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Sittings by Rppointment a speeialty. 

FRFP-MANn taught in THS ART 
■ "C.fc n^^lHL/ STUDENT. 4back 

no A|A/||\I^ Nos.and one year's 

*^ ■■^^ •'^ ■ '^ ^^ sub. from June, '96, 

AND for $1 . 15. 7 spec Nos. 50& 



ILLUSTRATING 



l32W.23dSl 
New York 



Telephone, 18 Spring. 

PERCfqmiiE mm uiuhdry. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Steamship and Club Work a 
Specialty. Also Family Work of all kinds. 

116-118*180 WEST H0D8T0H STREET, NEW TORL 



GYHHASIDM SDPPLIES. 

25 Per Cent. Discount. 

Complete Suits, Full Tights, 

Shirt, 
Velvet Trunks and Shoes. 



Best Worsted, Pull Fashioned |8.00 

Cut 6.00 

Cotton 8.60 

Striking Bags, Double End 1.76 to 8.00 

" Single •* 1.50 to 6.00 

Boxing Gloves 1.25 to 8.00 

Indoor Running Shoes 3.00 

Also carry a full line of FENCING GOODS, 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, SKATES, 
CAMERAS, GAMES, etc. 



H. H. KIPFiE. 

318 Fulton Street. 



6EDNET, KELLY & WASHBURN, 
NEW ENGLRND BRKERY, 

nSS FULTOI ST. 390 TOMPKINS AVE., 

Cor. Jefferson Ave. 
Telephone : 781 Bedford. 



Thomas Harrington, 



PLUMBER 



AND 



GAS FITTER, 

334 BE ULB AVEIOE, liL RjdiM ud IM SMt, BROULTR 



ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

A PUSH BUTTON OR A GENERATOR. 



FROM 

A To:Z. 



Factory, BROOKLYN. 



J. JONES &» SON, 

Manufactxtrbrs and Wholbsalb Dbalbrs, 

67 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Reject any soap or washing compound that will cleanse 
without an expenditure of time and labor; " What is well 
done is done soon enough." Ivory Soap will do the work 
as quickly as it can he done with safety. 
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"Pure and Sure." 

The Composition of Cleveland's Baking 
Powder is plainly stated on every label. 
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IMPORTANT NEWS 

Our Spring callectio 
1898 of imported faacf... 

KRCALE. MADHAS .«* 
CHEVIOT SHIRTINeS 

is now read]'. Never before have we been so 
•nccessfnl in securinj; inch a unique collection 
of novelties which we feel sure will take the 
fancy of the moat fastidious. 

An earlj inspection will be decidedly to 
TOur advantage in secaring a choice before the 
assortment is broken. You can make your 
■election now and have your order delivered 
when desired. 

To make our high grade, perfect fitting 
dress shirts to order requires considerable time 
and the most expert help, consequently we 
cannot too strongly u:^e you to leave you» order 
well in advance of the required time. 

Onr prices we gnarantee to be the lowest in 
either city. 

The Harding Mfg. Co. 

Direct Importtra anit tianufactanrs, 
4Sr and 469 Fulloi} St., BBOOKLm, K. 1. 



SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 



THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 

S3 1 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 




BIOYGUBS 

^ SntAife- 

We are Brooklyn agents for the 
Pope Manufacturing Co., and all 
the 1898 models of their celebrated 
wheels, including the new 

Columbia Chainless, 

are now here ready for delivery. 
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GEORGB W. WHITE, Preiident. 

HBNRY H. BR0SH, Vicc-Pnsldcol. 

CSARLSS S. WHEELER, Culdcr^ 

DIRECTORS. 



Samud Sloan, IwacCarhat 

Daniel D. Whitney. Jacob Cole 

George W. Chauncey, Judab B. 

James Raymond. Daniel 
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HERMES (Detail) 

PRAXITELES 

(About 390 B.C.) 

JPA USANIAS describes^ among the stahies iyi the temple of 

Hera at Olympia^ a Hermes carrying the infant Dionysos^ 

the 7vork of Praxiteles. This statue^ exactly answeri7ig to his 

description, was found by German excavators i?i i8jy^ ^w(/ is the 

only example we possess of an undisputed original marble direct 

from the hand of 07te of the greatest of Greek masters. 

The character of the head harmonizes perfectly with the body, 
ayid the whole figure suggests a nature of perfect physical and 
intellectual development. It is a wonderfully beautiful combinatio7i 
of strength of type ivith delicacy of jvorktnanship, and ive feel / lat in 
it Praxiteles has embodied his ideal of Greek youth. The su ace of 
the marble has been admirably preserved^ and the modelling of the 
flesh is full of the delicate play of light and shade ; but it is 
especially in the head that the work of Praxiteles shozcs the greatest 
difference fro?n copies of his 7t'orks. The short hair stands out in 
small, roughly chiselled blocks, and this treatme?it, cofitrasted with 
the subtle modelling of the skin, gives great beauty of tex litre, ivhich 
is also felt in the leather sandal and in the tree- trunk at his side. 

Zeus made his son Hermes herald to the gods ; and Hermes 
was g7tide of the living ^ as he 7cas also cojiductor of the souls of the 
dead i7i the yiether-icorld. As he icas the god of highways, there 
7cere raised i7i his ho7ior at cross roads the Hermce 7chich, at first 
sif7iple qitadrangular pillars, 7verc i7i later ti7nes su77nou7ited by a 
head of the god. These 7verc also e7'ectcd in the streets a7id squaies 
of to7cns, a7id, i7i Attica, along the cou7itry roads to serve as 
7n i lest 071 es. 

Her77ies i7ivented the shepherd's pipe, a7id 7nade the first lyre 
fro77i a tortoise-shell lyifig i7i the sa7ids of the seasho7'e. Stroigth of 
voice a7id exceile7ice of 7ne77wty were believed to be derived fro77i 
Her7nes i7i his office of herald ; and, 07ciyig to his vigor, dexterity, 
and perso7ial charm, he 7cas deet7ied the god of gymnastic skill, and 
the patro7i of boxing, running, a7id thro7cing the discus. /;/ this, 
capacity the palaestrce and gyynnasia 7vere sacred to hi7n ; and feasts 
called Hernuea 7ce7r held i7i his honor. 
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ing the old Olympic Gaines. The plan 
was to have a great International ath- 
letic meeting held every four years by 
the leading cities of the civilized world 
n turn, thus furnishing a means for 
mateur athletes of all nations to meet 



EtUry H. CUrk. 

upon an equal footing. Naturally 
enough, it was decided to hold the first 
of these meetings at Athens. 

After much debate, the Boston Ath- 
letic Association decided to send to the 
Gaines a team of five men, under the 
care of John Graham, the athletic in- 
structor of the club. The team was 
made up of T. E. Burke for the loo- 
and 400-metre runs; A. Blake for the 
mile run and the twenty-five-mile race 
from Marathon to Athens; W. W. Hoyt 
for the pole-vault; T. P. Curtis for the 
loo-metre run and the hurdle-race; and 
the writer for the high and broad-jumps. 
J. B. Connolly, representing the Suffolk 
AthleticClub, undertook the trip on his 



own account, and accompanied the Bos- 
ton team to compete in his specialty, 
the hop, step, and jump. Meanwhile, 
Princeton University had decided to 
send four men to the Games: Garrett, 
the captain of the track team, for the 
shot and discus events; Jamison for the 
400-metre race; Lane for the 100-metre 
run, and Tyler for the pole-vault. 

On March 21, the two teams left New 
York on the North German Lloyd 
steamship Fulda. 

Our first important duty was to find 
a place to exercise, in order to keep in 
good condition during the voyage. 
Spiked shoes, such as are ordinarily 
worn by athletes, were forbidden by the 
captain as detrimental to the decks; but 
rubber-soled gymnasium shoes did near- 
ly as well, and every afternoon we put 
on our athletic clothes and practised 
sprinting, hurdling, {ind jumping on 
the lower deck. The pitching and roll- 
ing of the vessel made high jumping 
particularly interesting. If you were 
fortimate enough to spring from the 
deck as the vessel plunged downward, 
you were shot into the air as if from a 
catapult, and felt grave doubts as to 
ever landing again. If, on the con- 
trary, the vessel was rising on a wave, 
a perfectly dead jump was the result. 
the sensation much resembling that of 
jumping against a brick wall. 

Calm weather favored us, and the 
days did not drag, but we were all glad 
when we reached Gibraltar and could 
feel firm ground again beneath our feet. 
Before seeing anything of the town, we 
went to a race-track where the English 
officers are in the habit of exercising 
their horses, and there did our first real 
practice since leaving home. As usual. 
the hardest work fell upon Blake, who 
had to look forward to the Marathon 
race. After the rest of us had finished 
our work and started in carriages to see 
the town, Blake was forced to run be- 
hind. I regret to say that we imposed 
upon the small boys of the place by pre- 
tending to throw coppers to Blake, who 
in turn pretended to pick them up, so 
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that at one time we had a train of 
ragged, barefooted urchins in full pnr- 
suiL 

From Gibraltar we proceeded to 
Naples, and there the tiresome part of 
our journey began. Across Italy to 
Brindisi, thence by boat to Patras, then 
by rail again a long day's journey across 
Greece. Finally, on the evening of 
Sunday, April 5, we caught our first 
glimpse of the Acropolis, and realized 
that the preparatory part of our trip 
was at an end. The Games were to 
begin on the following day, and as we 
were all pretty well tired out, we hoped 
to get quietly to our hotel and have 
some opportunity to rest. No such 
good fortune, however, awaited us 
Crowds met us at the station; flags — 
the blue-and-gold of Boston and the 
orange- and-black of Princeton — were 
handed us ; and, preceded by two brass 
bands, we were escorted to the Govern- 
ment Buildings. 

Here we were introduced to the gen- 
tlemen who had charge of the Games, 
and many lengthy speeches of welcome 
were made in many different tongues. 

Finally, we were allowed to depart, 
and gladly made our way to our hotel, 
wishing that a week, instead of a single 
night, intervened before the opening of 
the Games. 

April 6, the first day of the Games, 
dawned clear and bright. We spent 
the morning quietly at the hotel, and 
shortly before noon started for the 
Stadium where the contests were to be 
held. Up to this time we had abso- 
lutely no idea whether the Games 
would be well attended or not; but as 
we drove through the city, our doubts 
on that score were set at rest. A stream 
of people was pouring steadily towards 
the Stadium and when we reached the 
entrance, it was to find every one of the 
sixtythousand seats in the vast inclosure 
occupied, and people standingin crowds 
on the surrounding hills. In the space 
inside the running-track, Spiro Samara, 
the great Greek composer, led his musi- 
cians in his " Overture to the Olympic 



Games." Shortly before two o'clock, 
to the strains of the beautiful Greek 
national hymn, the King, accompanied 
by the Royal family, entered the Sta- 
dium, and in a brief speech formally 
opened the Olympic Games of 1896. 

A moment later the blast of a trum- 
pet announced the first event, — the trial 
heats in the 100-metre run; and in re- 
sponse some fifteen or twenty competi- 
tors stepped out upon the track. Those 
of our team whose events did not fall 
upon the first day were seated in the 
Stadium with the other spectators, look- 
ing with anxious eyes for the three 
Americans, Curtis, Burke, and Lane. 
As the runners lined up for the first 
heat we saw the blue-and-gold unicorn 
of the Boston Club in the middle of the 
line. Then the pistol cracked, and like 
a flash Curtis shot to the front, and 
keeping his lead with apparent ease, 
won by a good margin. At the en- 
trance of the Stadium rose a tall flag- 



Prince George of Greeci. 
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staff on which the flag of the nation 
wioaiag each event was to be hoisted; 
and a moment later the Stars and Stripes 
fluttered out in the breeze. Forgetting 
that we were in a country where college 
and club cheers are unknown, we rose 
and gave the Boston cheer — " B. A. A., 
'rah, "rah, 'rah!— B. A. A., 'rah, 'rah. 
'rah!— B. A. A., 'rah, 'rah, 'rah;— 
Curtis!" For a moment people stared 
at us with a certain dazed surprise, and 
then they seemed to grasp the meaning 
of our effort. The cheer apparently 
pleased the popular taste, and from 
that moment until we left Athens, was 
demanded on all occasions. All that 
afternoon we heard from every direc- 
tion, " B— ah — ah!" and the attempts 
to join us which the spectators made 
produced a composite cheer the like of 
which r had never heard before, and 
certainly never expect to hear again. 

In the mean time, Lane, of Prince- 
ton, and Burke, of Boston, had won the 
remaining heats, and the next event — 



The Royal Family Entering the Stadium. 



the hop. Step, and jump^was an- 
nounced. After a dozen athletes, some 
good, some bad and some indifferent, 
had taken their trials, the name of Con- 
nolly, the American, was called. 

Connolly is a jumper of long experi- 
ence, and holds the American record 
for the running two hops and a jump. 
Naturally we felt that his chances of 
winning were good, and so were more 
pleased than surprised when at his first 
jump he landed almost six feet ahead 
of the best previous attempt. The 
Greeks, however, were astounded, and 
after that jump Connolly's popularity 
in Athens was assured. As he walked 
back to the dressing-rooms, winner of 
the first Olympic championship, the 
crowd surged around him, shouting his 
name, coupled with the cry of " Nike, 
Nike!" one of the few words of modem 
Greek which we understood. We 
learned later that the Greek word for 
" rabbit " is pronounced almost exactly 
like Connolly's name, and the fact that 
a man with the name of a rab- 
bit should also be able to jump 
like one seemed to please the 
Greeks immensely. Taken al- 
together, the hop, step, and 
jump excited more interest 
than any other event on the 
day's programme. 

Next came the trial heats in 
the 400-metre run and the Soo- 
metres. In the former, Jami- 
son and Burke, the Amencans, 
were successful; and in the lat- 
ter. Flack, an Englishman, 
and Lermusiaux, a French- 
man, won their respective 
beats. 

Last of all came the discos* 
throwing. Here the Greeks 
were confident of success; but 
Garrett, of Princeton, who had 
hardly seen a discus until the 
day before, managed on his last 
throw to win from the Greek 
champion by a few inches. 

Disappointed as the Greeks 
must have been at this conclu- 
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sion to the day's sport, they 
nevertheless showed a spirit 
which seemed to me very fine 
indeed, for they cheered Garrett 
agaia and again with almost as 
much enthusiasm as if a Greek 
had proved the winner. 

April 7, the second day of the 
Games, was much like the first. 
Burke won the final heat of the 
400-metre run, with Jamison, 
of Princeton, a good second. 
Garrett captured the shot-put, 
while Curtis and Golding, an 
Englishman, won the trial heats 
in the iio-metre hurdle-race. 
I won the broad-jump, and 
Plack, the Englishman, won 
the mile-run by a narrow mar- 
gin over Blake, the American 
entry. 

On the 8th and oth, gym- 
nastic contests were held; and 
in these the Gennaus and the 
Greeks showed to the best ad- 
vantage. The only athletic 
event was on the 9th, wheu the final 
in the 800-metre race was run, Flack 
winning easily. 

Friday, April 10, was the last day of 
the Games, and the day beside which 
the others sank into insignificance. The 
programme included the final heat of 
the loo-metre run, the hurdle-race, the 
pole-vault, the high jump, and — by far 
the most important to the public — the 
Marathon race. The Greeks seemed to 
feel that the national honor was at stake, 
and that the world-wide glory of Phei- 
dippides must be worthily upheld by 
some one of his descendants. The ex- 
citement was so, great as to be almost 
painful, and on all sides we heard the 
cry, " The other events to the Ameri- 
cans, the Marathon race to a Greek." 

The sight in the Stadium was a most 
remarkable one. Hours before the 
games began, every seat was taken; the 
aisles and the space between the lowest 
tier of seats and the running-track were 
filled with people ; the surrounding 
hills, as on former days, were black 



The Boston Athletic Association Team. 

with a dense throng; and, in addition, 
as far as the eye could reach from the 
entrance of the Stadium, people stood 
three and four deep on both sides of the 
road, eagerly awaiting the first glimpse 
or the first news of the Marathon run- 
ners, who were to start on their long 
journey at noon. The lowest estimate 
made of the number of spectators pres- 
ent was 90,000, and some were as high 
as 150,000. 1 think it is fair to say that 
at least 100,000 people witnessed the 
Games, — four or five times the number 
in attendance at an important foot-ball 
or base-ball game in this country. 

The events in the Stadium were 
quickly decided, and once more it 
proved a lucky day tor the Boston ath- 
letes. Hoyt won the pole-vault, Burke 
the 100-metre run, I won the high jump, 
and Curtis defeated Golding in the hur- 
dle-race by a matter of inches only in 
the most exciting finish of the day. 
After the winner in the last event had 
been announced, a complete hush fell 
upon the spectators, and the same 
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thought rose in every mind, " Who 
wins the Marathon race?" The mo- 
ments dragged slowly by. Suddenly a 
murmur arose in the long line of watch- 
ers outside the entrance — a murmur 
wnich grew to a shout, and then swelled 
to a vast roar — " A Greek! A Greek 
wins!" and a moment later, panting, 
dusty, travel-stained, hut still running 
true and strong, Spiridion Loiies. a 
young Greek peasant, entered the Sta- 
dium, the winner of the great race, the 
hero of the day, and the idol of the 
Greek people. For a few moments con- 
fusion reigned — snow-white doves bear- 
ing the blue-and-white of Greece, were 
let loose; flowers, ribbons, money, and 
jewelry were showered upon the victor; 
and afier making the circuit of the track 
with the Crown Prince and Prince 
George on either side, Loues was car- 
ried away to the dressing-rooms by a 
hundred willing hands. The second 
and third places were also won by 
Greeks, and the fourth by a Hungar- 
ian. 

The after history of the race was 
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most interesting. Lennusiaux, the 
Frenchman, started out at a terrific 
pace and at ten miles was far in the 
lead. Flack second, and Blake third. 
Then Lermusiaux's strength failed, 
and he had to drop out. Blake, who- 
was running strongly up to fifteen 
miles, at that point had the same ex- 
perience, and stopped, exhausted; and 
a few miles further on Flack followed 
suit. Then the Greeks, who had showed 
excellent judgment in setting a slow 
pace at first, came to the front and 
fought for the first three places among 
themselves. 

Probably no athlete in modem times 
has gained such a reputation among his- 
countrymen as did Loues by his victory. 
Gifts of all sorts were showered upon 
him, and promises of food, clothes, 
lodging, etc., for the rest of his life 
were freely made — promises made, how- 
ever, in vain — for a few months ago we 
heard with sorrow that Loues had fall- 
en in battle, fighting for his country 
against the Turks. 

Although the games were over, the 
interesting experiences of the 
trip were by no means at an 
end. On the nth we watched 
the bicycle races and the swim- 
ming, and in the evening were 
entertained by Admiral Sel- 
fridge and his officers on the 
Son I'rniicisco, then lying off 
the city in the Piraeus. On the 
1 3th, we had a chance to see 
something of the world-famous 
architecture of ancient Greece, 
and beheld with wonder and 
admiration the Parthenon, the 
Erectheion, the Temple of Nike 
Apteros, the Theseion, the 
Tower of the Winds, the tomb 
of Lysicrates, and the Theatre 
of Dionysius. 

On the 13th, the King gave 
a breakfast at the Palace for 
the athletes. Every one was 
present, and the King made a 
speech thanking the athletes for 
their share in making the 
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Games a success. At the close of the 
breakfast he sent a special request to 
us for the B. A. A. cheer, which we 
gave with a will for Hellas and for 
Loues. Id the evening Madame Schlie- 
inann, the widow of the famous exca- 
vator of Troy, gave a grand ball. In 
the german special figures were in- 
troduced for the different athletes pres- 
ent. The experiment of making a high 
jump over a scarf held by two ladies, 
the jumper being in evening dress and 
having a marble finor instead of a cin- 
der-path to spring from, is not un- 
attended with risk, and I was glad 
when my share in the figure was over. 
Later, a tug-of-war was introduced be- 
tween Greece and America, and our 
colors were lowered by a number of 
stalwart officers, who pulled us the 
length of the room, to the great delight 
of the rest oE the company. 

On the 15th the prizes were awarded. 
The crowd in the Stadium was fully as 



great as on any pre- 
vious day of the Games, 
except perhaps the day 
of the Marathon race. 
One by one the ath- 
letes filed up and re- 
ceived their prizes from 
the King. Silver med- 
als were given to those 
winning first prizes, and 
bronze to those winning 
seconds. The winners 
received diplomas in 
addition, and twigs of 
wild olive, the prize for 
which the athletes of 
old contested; while 
Garrett received two 
special cups from the 
Crown Prince, and 
Burke and I each one. 
After the prizes were 
given out, the victors, 
headed by Loues, 
marched around the 
Stadium and then dis- 
persed. A short speech 
by the King and one by 
the Crown Prince concluded the cere- 
monies, and the Games were a thing of 
the past. 

A few days later we took leave of 
Athens with real regret, and started on 
onr long homeward journey. At every 
stop ping- place on our way to Patras we 
found crowds awaiting the train ; and 
at Patras we were forced to take pan in 
a torchlight procession and were elected 
honorary members of the Patras Ath- 
letic Club. The remainder of the trip 
was uneventful, and nothing of interest 
broke the monotony of the voyage. On 
May 7 we arrived in New York, and on 
the 8th were at home once more. 

So much for the narrative history of 
the Games; and now, in conclusion, I 
wish to say a few words as to the re- 
sults. In the first place, it is indisput- 
able that they were a great success. 
The crowds, the great number of differ- 
ent nations represented, the splendid 
good feeling which existed between the 
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rival athletes, all con- 
tributed to make the 
Games a. noteworthy 
eve at. 

In the second place, 
I think they deserved 
to be a success. It 
seems to me that in 
order to do the best 
work, as individuals or 
as a nation, the body 
mnst be cared for as 
well as the mind, and 
that athletic sports and 
pastimes, not carried 
to an excess, are dis- 
tinctly beneficial. The 
great aim in athletics 
seems to me to be not 
to restrict tbera to cer- 
tain classes. Intercol- 
legiate and Interschol- 
as tic athletics are good, 
but the Y. M. C. A. 
Gymnasiums and the 
open-air fields, like the 
Charlesbank in Boston 
and the Wood Island 
field in East Boston, are better. A 
chance for every one to take some form 
of beneficial exercise and to profit 
thereby, is what is needed. 

Now it is on these broad lines that 
the Olympic Games are founded. They 
are not limited to one nation, or to one 
class; they stand for the encouragement 
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7'i( Conferring of the Prizes. 

of open, honest, clean competition, and 
for the cultivation of a healthy athletic 
spirit. As such, I can only say that I 
hope and trust that the Games of 1900 
and all successive meetings will be in 
every particular as great and as de- 
served a success as were the Olympic 
Games at Athens in 1896. 
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WORK IN BNOLISH AT THE HIGH SCHOOL 
OF PRATT INSTITUTE. 



< < \A/HAT are you doing in English?** 
V V asks the Monthly. And this 
article is the High School's answer. 

One of the distinctive features of the 
High-School English work is, that, while 
at the beginning of the year it already ex- 
ists in definite shape in the minds of in- 
structors, it is yet throughout the year 
free and creative on the part of pupils. 
The two parts of this statement may seem 
contradictory; they are nothing worse 
than a paradox, and are proved by school 



data. Prospectuses filed in the High- 
School Office set forth in detail the teach- 
ers* thoughts and plans ; while note-books, 
examination-papers, and other similar ma- 
terial, show with equal clearness, how 
dasses solve, in original and spontaneous 
ways, the problems of the prospectus. 
This definite, if unfelt, guidance of creative 
effort naturally increases a student's power. 
As not every one gets to the High- 
School Office, let me copy from its mate- 
rial, giving first a typical page of the 



JUNIOR ENGLISH PROSPECTUS: 




8 



Subjects and pa,g9s 
of text-books. 



Oct. 

1 


1 




2 




8 




4 


Oct 
15 


5 




6 




7 



Literary and ordinary 
writing consid.: lit., the 
intellect and the feelings; 
lit., form, meaning, etc. 



TMe Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe. 

Pp. III.-X. and pp. 8-88. 
Comparison wlthyif?^^ of 
Arc, 

The Flight of, etc. 
pp. 28 66. 

Personal int. 

Throughout the year 
these Interviews will be 
used to make good defi- 
ciencies; to encourage the 
dull and backward; to 
stimulate more able pupils 
to wider (perhaps labora- 
tory) work; ana to estab- 
lish more intimate, 
friendly relations be- 
tween teacher and pupil 
as such. 

Consideration and re- 
view of description (in 
con. with The Flight, etc , 
and contributed labora- 
tory work). 

Oris^inal work in de- 
scription. 

Examination. 



Special powers 
aimed at. 



The power to 
appreciate what 
goes to make up 
literature ; the 
value of litera- 
ture. 

Appreciation. 

Taste. 

Feeling. 

Judgment. 

Memory. 



(n Power of 
self-criticism. 

(2) Power to 
concentrate ef- 
fort upon the 
overcoming o f 
shortcomings. 

(8) Watchful 
ness. 



To keep entire 
topic in mind, 
and each part in 
its relations to 
other parts. 

1. Imagination. 

2. Judgment. i 

8. Skill. 



Specific ability supposed 

to be acquired oy 

this time. 



Ability to classify strik- 
ing examples of ordinary 
writing and of literature; 
hardly the ability to do 
much more than this at 
first. 

To recognize fine dra- 
matic, etc.. passages, fig- 
ures, epithets, and the 
like. To find likenesses 
and differences: in theme, 
treatment and effect. 



0)To 
amend. 



suggest and 



(2) To overcome, as in- 
dicated. 



(8) To look ahead; per- 
haps providing for con- 
cord, etc. 



To give topical recita- 
tion. 



1. To conceive plan. 

2. To select point of 
view, details. 

8. To arrange.^ 



Remarks. 



This lesson (1) 
will follow sug- 
gested outline. The 
Atlantic for April, 
1896, has an article 
by Albert H. Tol- 
man on the effect 
of vowel& conso- 
nants, and words 
apart from their 
meanings. This 
will be read. 

1. Work in lit., 
from first to last, 
will be used to help 
pupils to gain high- 
er and fuller life. 

2. In such work 
in literature, care 
will be taken to en- 
joy—to relish— first 
of all. Care will be 
taken not to at- 
tempt to be auto- 
cratic or hyper- 
critical, but to 
taste, and, relish- 
ing, to find out, in 
a measure, what 
gives the flavor. 

All examinations 
are intended for 
pleasure as well as 
for work. Such 
questions will be 

ffiven as will chal- 
enge a pupil's 
thinking powers, 
and set his neart to 
beating. 
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The route to be traveled is, then, clearly 
mapped out and followed; nevertheless, 
pupils make their own independent excur- 
sions, and come back with bits of spoil and 
experience, as well as an access of mental 
and moral vigor. The best way to prove 
this, perhaps, is to quote from note-books 
original work in description. (See pros- 
pectus, recitation 6. ) From lack of space, 
no pupil's exercise is given in full. 

I. 
Memorandum, 

I am eoing to describe part of a narrow 
creek and the animal life in and on it. 

The point of view is very near. 

I am going to give an impression of the sense 
of stillness and of the loneliness of the spot. 

I am going to group details by impression. 

I am going to gain effectiveness by using 
tropes, epithets, and specific words. 

.... A grasshopper floats slowly past on a 
birch-leaf, and the muddy water seems alive 
with pollywogs, which wriggle up and down 
like so many elevators. Each time one of them 
comes to the surface a big old fro^ perched on 
a lil]r*pad not far away says, with a grunt, 
" Going down !" A mud-turtle sticks its little 
black head up and takes a view of the world, 
only to sink back out of sight as an ugly water- 
snake glides past and disappears in the mass of 
reeds opposite. I involuntarily start when a 
kingfisher dives with a splash, and then rises 
with a poor little minnow in its claws and flies 
away to feed its family on the tid-bit. Then 
all is dead silence as before, except for an oc- 
casional splash as a mud-turtle falls off its log. 
The stillness seems only intensified by these 
few sudden sounds that break in on the 

quiet 

Charles S. Chapman. 

Remarks. 

The subject 1 choose is the death of a man 
by drowning. 

My point of view moves with the body. 

The outline is:— topic and introduction; the 
death by drowning: the mutilation of the 
corpse. 

I economize details. 

I gain effectiveness by the use of short sen- 
tences bunched together at the crisis, by the 
historic-present tense, and by the active voice. 

I have failed, in that the subject has far 

freater capacity for skilful treatment than I 
ave given it. 

I have observed the law (?) of euphemism in 
a negative way, by suppressing the most horri- 
ble accompaniments of drowning. 

.... His spirit is at rest, but his body 
lives: not in rational and governed motions 



shows it its existence, but in the writhing;', 
twisting, undulating movement given it by tbe 
water. On it moves, in varying forms bat 
always shapeless; now bumping gently aloDg* 
the rocky bottom, now rising to the surface, 
now resting tor a moment in a t)ed of ooee and 
mud, and now, after roUing over and over like 
a pebble down the shallow rapids, floats quiet- 
ly into a pool, and there awaits its discovery 
and burial. .... 

Robert Wtn, Magram. 

All examinations give opportunities for 
original work, and have the same definite- 
ness of purpose that the prospectus has. 
The Sophomore (Boys' ) papers for No- 
vember will illustrate this point: — 

I. 

1. Mention any mood in which you would 
unconsciously use the principles of " Rapid- 
ity." 

2. Mention any circumstances that would re- 
quire a skilful and intentional application of 
the principles of " Rapidity.'' 

3. Name three ways of gaining rapidity. 
Comment: — The pupil should realize that 

nature dictates to rhetoric, not rhetoric to na- 
ture: but he should, at the same time, appre- 
ciate the tools that rhetoric furnishes tor skil- 
ful workmanship. 

II. 

Find a passage in ''As You Like It " in 
which Shakespeare has been rapid. How did 
he gain rapidity? 

Comment: —The pupil should be able to rec- 
ognize, to appreciate, and to classify special 
properties 01 style. 

III. 

Write a paragraph in which you seek to gain 
rapidity, or life, or both. Take for your sub- 
ject one of the following: — 

1. Righteous was the anger of Orlando 
against Oliver. 

2. The last minutes of the great race. 

3. The storm broke. 

4. The Empire-State Express thundered past 
the little station. 

Comment:— The pupil should both feel and 
be able to show acquisition of power. 

IV. 

Tell how you sought to gain rapidity, or life, 
or both, in III. 

Comment:— K pupil should work intelligent- 
ly, and get the satisfaction that comes from 
realizing that he is doing so. 

The first question called out a variety 
of answers, from which a few are se- 
lected : — 

I. In an excited or angry mood you would 
unconsciously use rapidity. 
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2. a. If a business man had to catch his train 
in fifteen minutes and he needed to give in- 
struction to another man, he would need to use 
rapidity. 

Thaddeus L, Kerlin. 
d. In making a ten-minute speech by means 
of waich you wish to bring your audience to a 
certain point, you will have to use rapidity. 

MelvinJ. Miller, 

c. In describing a runaway you would have 
skilfully to use rapidity. 

/okn S. Rae. 

3. One may gain rapidity:— 

a. By using comprehensive terms instead of 
definite ones. 

b. By using an epithet to express the mean- 
ing of a clause. 

c. By burying unimportant clauses in the 
middle of the sentence. 

Irving Langtnuir. 

All the answers to question III. made 
interesting reading; but only two or three 
may be quoted in this article: — 

I. 

The Empire-State Express thundered past 
the little station. 

We were sitting huddled together like little 
kittens at the Rodley station, on a chillv De- 
cember afternoon . As we waited for our train , 
Will said, 

*' Why, it seems to me that the Empire-State 
Express is due now, and we shall have a chance 
to see her tear by." 

" Good !" I said, ** I have never seen her, and 
have always wanted to take a picture of her at 
fulirspeed." 

Will replied that he thought I shouldn't be 
able to take her; for, at Rodley there is a grade 
downward, so that the express goes even faster 
there than at other places. 

"There!" said Will, " she's coming ! See 
that black speck?*' 

And soon that speck grew in size like an un- 
folding fishing-pole. Then we could begin to 
hear the rumbling on the tracks, and, before we 
could think, there came a roar, a rush, a gust 
of wind, and she was past, growing smaller as 
she had grown bigger. 

You may imagine that I didn't get that pic- 
ture. 

Remarks:— I used huddled, chilly, tear, 
sfeck, rumbling, roar, rush, and gust, because 
tney are imitative words and give lite. 

" Like little kittens " and "like an unfold- 
iog fishing-pole " are similes and add life. 

Irving Langmuir, 

II. 
The Storm Broke, 
There was an ear-splitting peal of thunder. 



a blinding flash of lightning, a whirl of dust 
and leaves, and the storm broke in fury 

Frederick N, Whitley, 

III. 

The Last Minutes of the Great Race, 

The starter's pistol " barked " as the men 
started on the last lap. The crowd, after one 
last yell, settled down into silence. With set 
faces, the runners trotted on, saving their 
strength for the spurt that each knew must 
come at the end. Morgan, in the lead, heard 
the sobbing breath of the man behind him, 
and quickened his pace. Two-thirds of the 
way round, and not a sound from the crowd, 
who, with breathless interest, watched the run- 
ners. Forty yards from the line, and, as Mor- 
gan sprang forward, a wild yell burst from the 
Harvard men, as he rapidly drew away from 
his pursuers, and, crossing the line, stood win- 
ner by five yards ! 

Robert Wood, 

' * When pupils know so well what they 
are doing and why they are doing it, does 
not their work lack spontaneity?" some 
one asks. The most satisfactory answer 
would be a visit to the class-room or an 
inspection of masses of work; but let me 
quote the last paragraph of a carefully- 
planned essay on '* Snow-Bound/' a little 
exercise to show the value of sequence in 
sentences, and several specimens of work 
in narration. 

I. 

(Closing paragraph of essay on ' ' Snow- 

Bound.") ^ 

.... The poem is very real. Cannot you 
see the snow sparkle and feel it blow against 
you, when you read of the clearing away of it? 
Cannot you imagine yourself one of the party 
that sat around the hearth that night, and ate 
apples and drank cider? When I read it, I can 
hear the wind whistle and I can feel the warmth 
of the fire. That is what gives a poem life and 
interest, its vividness. 

Theodore N. Powell, 

II. 

(Exercise in sentence sequence.) 

The passing away of customs, the gradual 
abandonment of the old for the new, affects us 
as would the sickness of a friend. 

For a hundred years the lover of the genius 
and work of man has looked with delight on 
the full-rigged ships at sea, soon to exist only 
in the imaeination. What so mirrors the 
greatness of man as the ship at sea? Her 
canvas spread almost to the very clouds, as 
snowy white as the spray dashed thirty feet 
aside her course from beneath her forefoot, she 
moves as if alive. Her decks, sweet and clean. 
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show their yellow with the heeling breeze. She 
is of matchless symmetry. Note it, while we 
may. The wmds could not baffle and the 
waves could not drown her. Only man can 
lay her low, and this, man is doing. 

Already driven from the great highways by 
man's steaming, smoking rattlebox, she can be 
seen only as the eagle, in her solitary, majes- 
tic, world-end flight across the seas. 

Robert William Magrane, 

(Exercise in narration.) 

A Gladiatorial Contest, 

Explanation: — Gladiatorial contests were 
freely indulged in until the reign of Honorius, 
when Telemachus, a Christian priest, rushed 
into the arena and stopped a combat. 

We were brothers, we two, and gladiators, 
and were to meet in deadly combat, for the 
amusement of the populace, that day. We lay 
in our dungeon waiting for the guard to come 
for us. Echoing fearfully through the gloomy 
passages, came the cries of the wild beasts, 
furious with hunger. I shuddered; and my 
brother said, with a laugh, *' 'Twere good to 
die a gladiator, what think'st thou?" 

He was fair, my brother ; my hair was black 
as Jove's thunder-cloud. He was tall and 
strong but I had thrown him in many a 
friendly wrestle, when we were boys at home. 
Oh ! yes, we were well-matched, and the guards 
had known this when they took us from our 
home in far-distant Thrace. 

But this was not the time to talk of home, 
for there lay the death-giving net, the trident , 
the glittering javelin, and the armor. 

*' The ^ods might relent and save us at the 
last ", said my brother. My heart leaped, but 
** We have burnt no sacrifice, " said I, ** and 
the thought is folly." 

Suddenly the trumpets blared, and the sound 
rolled round the great walls and died away in 
the dungeons under the gates. Then I knew 
that the hour had come. We were led out, my 
brother and I, into the arena. Tne hum of a 
million voices beat the air, and, tier upon tier 
around us, rose the multitude, dazzling in the 
whiteness of their holiday raiment. My eyes 
turned to the Emperor, haughtily magnificent, 
and I hated him with a great hate, for he 
waited with languid interest to see me die. 
My brother smiled gp-imly, as cheer upon cheer 
burst from the spectators. They were im- 
patient for their sport. I thought again of 
some chance of escape; perhaps the Emperor 
might relent, for we were brothers: but the 
trumpets blared again, and we forgot ourselves 
and blind rage seized us. 

We went mad. I think : I seized the net, and 
my brother circled cunningly round me with 
the javelin. The vast crowds are still now, 
and I see only the glitter of my brother's jave- 
lin, now here, now there, but nearer and 
nearer. He is gathering for the spring now ; 
insensibly I brace myself, there is a rush, a 



shock, a clash of steel, the net flies through the 
air, and he lies at my feet, writhing in its folds. 
The people hurl their bravos at us, but it is 
not over yet The Emperor ! Is it thumbs up 
or thumbs down ? I cannot raise my eyes, they 
are like lead. Must I kill him? ~;_. 

O ye gods ! the royal hand is turning. Ah ! 
the thumb goes down ! As in a dream, I lift 
the trident; I hear a voice, weak wHh anguish, 
"Oh! my brother!" and then— but what is 
this? a rush of feet, a hand grasping my de- 
scending arm! Telemachus, the priest, has 
saved me ! 

May bell Perry, 

The first two of the following exercises 
in narration have for their subject the same 
historical incident, the interview of Savon- 
arola with the dying Lorenzo de' Medici. 
They serve to show the freedom of each 
pupil. 

I. 

Lorenzo de' Medici is dying. And will Sa- 
vonarola absolve him? Prom the midst of the 
close, luxurious room the dying reprobate 
turned to see the entrance of the friar. Close- 
shaven, sombre of tace as of garb, entered the 
renowned monk. Lorenzo spoke. 

•' You have come," he said!, with inflnite bit- 
terness, and in a tone of lurking hatred. 
*• Strange that it is to you I turn for consola- 
tion in death— to you, who have dared always 
to defy me!" 

" Complain not at me. I have come. I will 
absolve you : but first it is necessary that you 
should have a full and lively faith in the mercy 
of God." 

•* That I have most fully. ' 

** Second, you must restore that which you 
have unjustly taken, or enjoin your sons to re- 
store it for you." 

The tyrant hesitated, but Anally assented. 

'• Third, you must restore liberty to the peo- 
ple of Florence." This was the last and un- 
avoidable act of repentance. 

Lorenzo turned his face to the wall, and was 
silent. 

Ah! well did the monk know how to say 
" No." In the gathering gloom of death he 
departed, and left Lorenzo de' Medici to die 
unshriven. 

fessie Morse, 

II. ^ 

In the soft light of the setting sun a man of 
dignified mien, and in the sombre garb of a 
Dominican, passes within the decorated door- 
way of the Palace ot Florence. He wonders 
calmly, as bents a cultivated mind, why his 
hated enemv should thus summon him who 
dared to say'* No!" to that Prince. 

The friar is told that Lorenzo de* Medici is 
on his death-bed, and that, believing in this 
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Prior of Sao Marco, the haughty Prince has 
sent to be absolved by him. 

Softly the heavy curtain is drawn aside by a 
richly-dressed serving-nian, and Savonarola 
slowly advances to the bed of the sick man. 
Tha attendant places by the bedside a nchly- 
inlaid chair, and retires softly. Those beyond 
tbe arras hear above their awed whispetinifB 
the even, mellow voice of the Priest as be talks 
in soft tones to the dying man. 

Vet three things now demands tbe Prior, be- 
fore he will absolve the Prince. 

" First," the Priest says, in a Arm but quiet 
manner, "' it is necessary that you should have 
a full and lively faith in the mercy of God." 

" That I have most fully." is the decided 
answer of LorenJio. 

" Secondly, you must restore that which you 
have unjustly taken, or enjoin your sons to re- 
store it for you." 

" I will not!" hottv answers the Prince, rais- 
ing himself on one elbow and looking defiantly 
at the calm Dominican. 

In a solemn voice answers the Priest: " In a 
short time you will be but as the dust of the 
earth: if you expect mercy, do jnstlv." 

The Prince sinks back on the pillow, hesi- 
tates, then assents. 

" Third, you mast restore liberty to the peo- 
ple of Florence. " Lorenzo sullenly but silently 
tnms bis face to the wall. 

Again it is the calm, firm voice of the Prior: 
" As you measure unto others, so shall it be 
measured unto yon." Bat tbe Prince remsins 

Slowly the Prior rises; the cnrtain is drawn 
back, and Lorenso de' Medici dies nnshriven. 
Harold H. Bhuom. 
III. 

(Exercise in the narration ot an incident ) 
Bruei and the Spider. 

A weary, travel - stained wanderer, with 
clothes torn to tatters by biambles and crags, 
with courage gone because of baffled hopes 
and ambitions, with his rich auburn hair in a 
tangled mat, his eyes sad and heavy from loss 
of sleep. — such was the king. 

To him the deserted hut of n Highland shep- 
herd seemed a sweet haven. Exhausted, be 
flung himself down and slept heavily on the 
mle of heather in a dark corner of the humble 
dwelling. 

Mominj; light creeps in, and softly he awak- 
ens, turning his eyes to the unfamiliar snr- 
ronndings. in a da^e. Then it all comes over 
him, the weight of his burden; and he sinks 
back, weary with the thought of war. 

A tiny spider spins its Hlmy web in patience. 
His hagKard eyes watch its persistent repeti- 
tioo of me attempt to span the distance Irom 
beam to beam Idle, weary thoughts cease. 
Hii entire interest is centered on the little In- 
sect Will it win this time? No. not yet Six 



times it fails, but at length success crowns its 
labors and its fairy bridge swings lightly in 
Uie faint breese. 

O little spider, all unknown to you, the whole 
Scottish people were trembling on your airy 
thread. Brucehasconqueredhimsell, and this 
is the crisis of the war. The English are al- 
ready banished. 

Florenct Lane. 

A second feature of the High-School 
English is its correlation with other work 
in other departments. 

Naturally, we depend much upon the 
Library, On entering the school, pupils 
are introduced to iL They learn where to 
look for encyclopeedias, dictionaries, at- 
lases, books of reference, illustrative pho- 
tographs, and bound volumes of maga- 
zines, with their key — Poole's Inde:c. 
Then they assort material, choosing from 
many facts such as will make a satisfactory 
report on a given subject, for the instruc- 
tion or entertainment of their classmates. 
Practice in such sifting of material comes 
early in the freshman year, before formal 
library reports are prepared. This process 
of sifting is illustrated both by the accom- 
panying sketch and by a class- eicercise 
Only enough of the ktter is copied to 
show the method of working and its value. 



Abraham Lincoln. 



as, wonderful patience, great-heartedness. gen- 
tleness. 
Incidents that showed his habits, his 
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thoughts, and hiH beliefd: as, that of a pig, 
that of the litUe girls letter, that of hia wear- 
ing the old stovepipe hat. etc., etc., etc 
Rejected. 
List of dates. 

Traits and powers commoi] to most men. 
Prosy details of his law practice, etc. 

Mary F. Youngs. 

Drawing is our second language. More- 
over, it enables us to have fresh, imagina- 
tive work even in occasional map-drawing. 
Pupils are asked to work into their 
sketches — perhaps as a border or medal- 
lion, perhaps in some other way — some- 
thing suggestive of the English classic they 
are illustrating. One map locating Sher- 
wood Forest had a border of oak-leaves 
and branches; on the latter were hung 
Gurth's money-bags, Robin Hood's bow, 
and other reminders of " Ivanhoe," An- 
other map of the same forest showed Robin 
Hood himself inLincoln green, standing 
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with drawn bow, whence an arrow had 
sped to locate the old haunts of himself 
and his merry men. Rome, drawn while 
reading " Julius Caesar", had a Roman 
short sword thrust through it, in memory 
of the conspiracy. 

And other departments help us oftener 
than they know. The forge-shops and 
the carpenter's bench supplement Genung; 
while the departments of Domestic Science 
and Domestic Art furnish abundant and 
rich material for comparisons and figures, 
and are only less valuable than the canons 
of rhetoricians, during the study of diction 
and style. So the High-School thanks 
the Institute of which it is a part, and is 
not sure but that " Pratt Institute " should 
stand at the head of its list of instructors. 
Possibly consideration of the ideal boy 
and girl should be chosen as the third 
characteristic of the High-School English 
work. But to this we may only 
allude. While the group of ac- 
tual students are taught with ref- 
erence to their present and im- 
perative needs, there is always a 
realization of their power to de- 
velop. Instruction, therefore, 
tempts them to stretch them- 
selves, to grow, to aspire. 

Not long ago, I heard the fol- 
lowing conversation: 

" How can you be so patient 
with that trying woman?'' 

" The things that annoy you 
do not trouble me. They are ac- 
cretions, a kind of outside layer. 
I see the olker woman, the ideal 
woman, I speak to her, and 
listen for her. Though a good 
way olT, she hears me; and she 
is coming nearer all the time. 
Some day she will step out into 
the Light, and those accretions 
will l)e — nowhere." 

A text for teachers, that ! 
Might not one with such an atti- 
tude sometimes hear, " Ye have 
done it unto Me"? 

Last month, when sonnets 
had been studied and subjects 
for treatment had been chosen, 
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the following request wa3 made: 
" Please write your original sonnet for 
Friday," With a fine philosophy and a 
genuine sense of the humor of the situa- 
tion, the class accepted their fate, deter- 
mined to win from their experience some 
knowledge of the " mechanics " of verse 
at least Not a pupil from three divisions 
of the Junior class failed to bring in his 
work. Do not the following, selected 
from both ballads and sonnets, show a 
little poetic feeling, as well as some knowl- 
edge of versification? 

A Primrose. 
*Tls but a simple primroBe fair 
Tbat blossoms in the garden there. 
And yet of all the flowers sweet 
I choose this one beneath my feet. 
The lilies white, with drooping heads. 
The purple pansies in their beds. 
Tnlips and asters all I meet. 
Yet choose I this one at my feet 
One ling'ring glance I cast around 
Over this flower-tufted mound; 
StiU stooping o'er the rnstic seat, 
I pluck this one beneath my feet. 

Annie E. U'orth. 

A Nursery Ballad. 
Little Boy Bine, doll-weary and worn. 
Blew a warrior's blast on his little horn ; 
But the horn blew back and very soon 
Had blown bim up so like a balloon 
That np he went in the light of the moon- 
Rotundity forlam ! 
Oh, pity the parents of Little Boy Blue; 
Ont on the grass so damp with dew. 
They went with a glass to see afar 
A HilhDuBtte black as the blackest Ur, 
Eclipsing the light of a ^leamtug star, 
— Of life, a higher view. 

As laws gravitational kindly allowed, 
He rode Borseback on a cirrus cloud 
Even as white as his snowy bed. 
A piece of fog he chewed. for bread, 
Batt«red with snow— 'twaa all be ktd. 
And the Gemini wept aloud. 

But alack an' alas for Little Boy Blue; 
The bow of a rainbow broke in two. 
And punctured htschestwithapieceof its red. 
And off from his cloud he dropped like lead. 
And this is the reason that now he's dead — 
Dead, and buried too! 

For be eventually reached the ground. 
Though a purple spot was all they found,— 
The blue and the red make that, you know,— 
Bnt they scraped up the stain in mournful woe. 



And planted it deep in the earth below— 

Beneath this crumbling mound. 
Here is the hole to prove it's true; 
I'll show you his little trumpet, too. 
The red in the rain when the sky is bright, 
What's left of the cloud he ate that night. 
The streak he burnt in his rocket flight,— 
And tears for dead Boy Blue. 

Robert William Magraue. 



A Ballad. 
'Twas bright and 'twas gay, when they started 

The old knight and his sturdy young squire : 
And the horses they rode, seemed to mind not 
the load. 
Brave steeds full of mettle and fire. 



They were full of good cheer and thought lit- 
tle of fear. 
Though 'twas late and though they were 

or a sadden there came from the woods near 
the lane 
The deep crash of three muskets together. 
And with never a groan, as hb tell from his 
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All was dreary and cold when he reached the 
stronghold, 
The squire, with never a lord; 
There was anger and rage at the news of the 
page. 
And each man swore revenge with drawn 
sword. 

Charles 5. Chapman. 

Sonnet. 

Well is this world of ours called work-a-day ; 
We still must labor on, though sore opprest. 
And weary of the toil and faint for rest; 
There is so much to bear, from dawn's first ray 
'Neath gleaming skies that scorch the thorn- 
strewn way. 
Until the day has slipped beneath the west 
Sometimes I question whether it is best; 
Rebellious heart and brain seem but to say, 
" What recompense have ye for scars and tears? 
Behold, each day brings naught but blight and 

rue." 
I know not why, but ever midst the strife 
There comes to me glad strength that shames 

my fears ; 
God's way is best,— and if I hold this true 
There is a balm for every wound of life. 

Charlotte Z. Rudyard. 

A Sonnet to a Lady^s Ear. 

O little ear, so pink, so soft, and small, 

Which nestles in a curling mass of hair. 
Would that I were those little locks that fall 

And gently touch thy pearly skin ; how rare 
Would be the secrets that I'd whisper thee, 

O little ear of beauteous curving form. 
Could I that dainty golden tress but be, 

I'd give thee kisses, rapturous and warm; 
I'd whisper thee sweet sonnets, to the one 

Upon whose alabaster neck thou art. 
The one who is to me the brightest sun. 

The one to whom I gladly yield my heart. 
Oh. could I but be near thee, little ear, 

I*d make thee blush with all that thou 
would' St hear ! 

Amy Eastman, 

And now, my dear Monthly, what 
have we succeeded in sending you, after 
all? So little: almost nothing of technical 
work, still less of our spirit But, if you 
would know more, the boys and girls will 
tell it; they will welcome you to their 
class-rooms. 

Elizabeth H. Spalding, 
Instructor in English in the High School 

of Pratt Institute. 
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ADVICE TO A YOUNG OIRL- 

" Let me, as a physician, give you one 
word of solemn counsel. Nothing is more 
dangerous, physicjJly or mentally, than to 
imagine we are not as other people. Strive 
to consider yourself, not as a young wom- 
an apart, but as a piece of common hurnan* 
ity and bound by its laws. It is infinitely 
healthier for you. Never, under any pre- 
text whatever, allow yourself to do what 
is exceptional. If you have any original- 
ity, it will better come out in an improved 
performance of what everybody ought to 
do, than in the indulgence in singularity. 
For one person who, being a person of 
genius, has been injured by what is called 
conventionality — I do not, of course, mean 
foolish conformity to what is absurd — 
thousands have been saved by it; and self- 
separation means mischief. It has been 
the beginning even of insanity in tnaLuy 
cases which have come under my notice. " 
''Mark Rutherford'' {W. Hales White). 



The longer I live, the more I value kind- 
ness and simplicity among the sons and 

daughters of men. 

Tennyson. 



Every fresh thing that you learn brings 
you into sympathy with a new set of peo- 
ple. 

Lucy H. M. Soulsby. 



The continued prosperity of pastry- 
cooks and bake-shops in the immediate 
vicinity of large institutions shows signifi- 
cantly on what stuff the coming generation 
is ieeding. One enthusiast, a member of 
the Household Economic Association, dis- 
cussing this matter recendy, said: ** Some 
day there will be a law prescribing the dis- 
tance from a public school at which these 
cake-and-bun shops can be located. I 
consider," said thb radical disciple of 
hygienic values, **that they accomplish 
almost as much harm as do the saloons." 
Evening Post ^ Feb. 12, 1898. 
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Tcachcrs-Stadents-And -Thing* • 



LIST of articles in recent periodicals of 
especial interest to the Departments 
of the Institute. Technical magazines de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the vari- 
ous departments have not been included. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

Pour gpreat head-masters. 

Quarterly Review, Jan., '98: p. 112. 
Idea^ ot college education. ( P. S. Baldwin. ) 

New England Magazine^ Jan., '98; p. 

570. 
Selection of one's life work. (B. B. Andrews.) 
Cosmopolitan^ Feb., '98; p. 430. 

PINE ARTS. 

English art in the Victorian age. 

Quarterly Review, Jan., '98; p. 209. 
Ensriish movements in decorative art (E. R. 

P.) 
Scribner^s Magazine^ Feb., '98; p. 253. 
Function of art. (Benjamin Swift) 

Cosmopolis, Dec, '97; p. 691. 
Is photography among the fine arts? (Joseph 
Pennell. ) 
Contemporary Review, Dec, '07; p. 824. 
Jean Charles Cazm. (W. A. Coffin.) 

Century Magazine, Jan., '98; p. 393. 
John Gilbert and illustration in the Victorian 
era. (Ernest Knaufft) 
Review 0/ Reviews, Dec, '97: p. 673. 
Our public art museums. (Sir Charles Robin - 
son.) 
Nineteenth Century, Dec, -'97; p. 94a 
(A) painter of children, Boutet de Monvel. 
(Norman Hapgood.) 
McClure^s Magazine, Jan., '98; p. 197. 
(La) photographie, est elle un art? (Robert 
de la Sizeranne. ) 
Revue des deux Mondes, Dec. , '97 : p. 564. 
Porcelain artists of Japan. (E. R. Scidmore.) 

Harper's Weekly, Jan. 22, 1898; p. 83. 
Rossetti and Millais. (N. N.) 

Nation, Jan. 27 and Feb. 3, '98: p. 65 and 
86. 
True education of an architect ( Russell Slur- 

gia.) 

Atlantic Monthly, Feb., '98; p. 246. 
Two recent works of Rodin. 

Scribner*s Magazine, Jan.. '98; p. 125 
William Boueuereau. (Emile Bayard.) 

Monde Moderne. Dec, '97; p. 841. 
Wilton Lockwood. (T. R. Sullivan.) 

Scribner's Magazine, Feb., '98; p. 178. 

DOMESTIC ART. 

Colonial household industries. (A. M. Earle.) 
Chautauquan, Feb., '98; p. 475. 



(L*) iudustrie de la chaussure. (Guy Tomel.) 
Revue Pour les Jeunes Filles, Jan. 20, '98 ; 

p. 392- 
In the realm of woman's dress. (F. W. Fitz- 
patrick. ) 
Cosmopolitan, Feb., '98; p. 355. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Household economies. (M. E. Green.) 

Chautauquan, Feb., '98; p. 535. 
Laundry work: delicate fabrics and lace. 
(Jessie Comstock.) 
Outlook, Dec 18, '97; p. 979. 
(Une) maison bien tenue: les domestiques. 
(Marie Delorme.) 
Revue Pour les Jeunes Filles^ Dec 5 and 
20. *97; p. 64 and 184. 
Mistress and servant 

Living Age, Jan. 15, '98; p. 213. 
Mistresses and servants. (Mrs. C. W. Earle.) 

Cornhil I Magazine, Feb., '98; p. 155. 
Teaching of cookery. (Mrs. Mary Da vies.) 

Contemporary Review^ Jan., '98; p 106. 
Wa^ to solve the servant question: train the 
mistresses. (Tx>uise Griswold.) 

Century Magazine, Feb., '98; p. 634. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Children and poetry. (A. W. McCullough.) 

Outlook^ Jan. 22, '98; p. 227. 
Notes on the theological development of a 
child. (F. D. Bergen.) 
Arena, Feb., '08; p. 256. 
Spare the rod and spoil the child. (M. V. 
O'Shea.) 
Outlook, Jan. 8, '98; p. 128. 

UBRARY. 

Libraries and librarians. (J. D. Miller.) 

Bookman, ^sn,, '98: p. 407. 
New York Public Library. (J. S. Billings.) 

Outlook, Jan. i, '98; p. 55. 
One hundred best books for a village library. 
(C. K. Shorter.) 
Bookman, Dec, '97; p. 30a 
Replies by W. F. Phillips and Ellis Fane, 
Bookman^ Jan., '98; p. 46, and by J. W. 
Stone and H. L. Dickey, Bookman, Feb., 
*98; p. 522. 
Traveling libraries in Wisconsin. (J. W. 
White.) 
Outlook, Jan. 22, '98; p. 219. 
(The) traveling library, a boon for American 
country readers. (W. B. Shaw.) 
Review of Reviews, Feb., '98; p. 164. 
Musical reading. (E. T. Stevenson.) 
Independent, Jan. 27, '98; p. 112. 

*' The Problem of Elementary Com- 
position," by Mrs. Elizabeth H. Spalding, 
instructor in English in the High School 
Department, has been adopted in the 
teachers' method classes in the State Nor- 
mal College, Albany, and in several other 
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training-schools, and is in use in other 
public and private schools. Mrs. Spald- 
ing is to give the address on English next 
July, before the New York State Teach- 
ers' Convention at Rochester. 

Miss Mary F. Youngs, formerly of the 
High School, wrote this year's Christmas 
poem for Harper' s Bazar, 

A LARGE audience gathered in the As- 
sembly Hall of the Institute, Thursday 
afternoon, January 20, at half- past three, 
to listen to a reading from his own works 
by Dr. Henry van Dyke. The selections 
read were: '* White Heather," from "Lit- 
tle Rivers," ** Poems about American 
Birds";— "The Song- sparrow," "The 
Yellow-throat, " "The Whip poor-will," 
and " The Veery "—from ** The Builders 
and Other Poems"; and the description 
of the assemblage of the German tribes 
under the great oak of Thor, from " The 
First Christmas Tree." Dr. van Dyke 
niade no effort to be dramatic, either in his 
selections or in his manner of reading : yet 
his touches of humor, his pictures of Scotch 
customs and Scotch character, " without 
the dialect," his deep appreciation and 
love of nature, and his beautiful descrip- 
tion of an episode of " the knight-errantry 
of Christianity," all combined to give his 
audience an hour of the greatest enjoy- 
ment Each could agree with the woman 
who exclaimed at the close of the reading, 
" I am not ready to go yet." 

A DISPATCH and letters from Mr. 
Walter S. Perry, director of the Art De- 
partment, announce his safe arrival at 
Gibraltar after a pleasant voyage, and a 
successful beginning of his journeyings by 
a visit to Tangier 

Mr. Frank Marsden London, of the 
Design Class of '97, has a good study of 
plum-blossoms at the Annual Exhibition 
of the American Water -color Society, 
which is very well hung, and a credit to 
the artist. 

Mr. Vincent C. Griffith, instructor 
in the Architectural classes, met them last 
month for the visit to the exhibition of 
drawings held under the auspices of the 



Society of Beaux-Arts Architects at the 
rooms of the Architectural League in 57th 
Street, New York. A similar visit will be 
made to the Annual Exhibition of the 
Architectural League, and cannot fail to 
prove, as did the former, of much value to 
the students. 

Mr Ira B. Betts, of the Class of '97, 
now a student at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, won second mention 
in a third-year class competition in Archi- 
tectural Design on the first problem sub- 
mitted. 

The position as draughtsman which 
Mr. R. K. Mosley, of the Produce Ex- 
change Building, in New York, applied to 
Pratt Institute to fill, has been accepted 
by Mr. George M. StoU, of the evening 
Architectural class. 

Miss Mary B. Sevier, formerly a stu- 
dent . in the Regular Art class, recently 
painted a portrait of Mr. John Sevier 
(first governor of Tennessee), which, alter 
being shown at the Cotton States and In- 
ternational Exposition at Nashville, was 
purchased by the State, and is to be placed 
in the *' Tennessee room " at Mount Ver- 
non. Miss Sevier is in charge of the 
Art Department of Otterbein University 
at Westerville, Ohio, a position she has 
held for several years. 

An exhibition of the water-color work 
of Miss Anna S. Fisher, of the Normal 
Art class of '95, is to be held from March 
12 to March 26 at the rooms of the Prang 
Educational Company, No. 5 West i8th 
Street, New York. 

Some interesting displays of students' 
work have been seen this year in Number 
44, the exhibition room of the Art Depart- 
ment, At the beginning of the year, work 
from the composition classes filled the 
walls, clearly illustrating the course fol- 
lowed at Pratt Institute. In January this 
was replaced by work from the classes in 
water-color, and in February, charcoal 
drawing from still-life compositions fol- 
lowed. Meanwhile, part of the north wall 
is reserved for the weekly compositions of 
the advanced class in that subject, which 
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remain for inspection several days after 
being criticised before the class by the in- 
structor. 

Miss Florence K. Daniels, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., a '97 graduate of the De- 
partment of Domestic Art, has accepted 
a position as instructor in sewing in the 
Manual-training High School, Denver, 
Col. , and has already begun work there. 

Miss Mabel Hawley, Class of '95, P. 
I. H. S., who after graduating took the 
Kindergarten Course in the Institute, is 
assistant in the Slocum Memorial Kinder- 
garten on Schermerhom Street 

Miss Elsie L. Farr, also of the Class 
of *95 and a graduate of Mrs. Maria Kraus- 
Boelte's Seminary for Kindergartners, has 
a position in one of the Public School 
Kindergartens opened last September in 
Brooklyn. 

From a millinery student of '^94: — ** I 
should like to thank Pratt Institute for the 
great service rendered to me and to my 
family through the instruction received 
there. My course in millinery has been 
of great practical value, for when it became 
necessary for my husband to make a 
change in his business, it enabled us to 
start, with some degree of confidence, a 
business which has proved a success. I 
wish it were in my power to express to 
you my cordial appreciation of the help 
and encouragement I received from the 
instructors of the Institute. It is a pleas- 
ure to reodl the days spent there." 

SwiMMiNG-LESSONS are still given on 
Monday and Wednesday mornings, Wed- 
nesday and Friday afternoons, and Thurs- 
day evenings. 

It would be well for those who intend 
taking lessons this season to make definite 
arrangements at the Gymnasium Office as 
soon as possible, as hours are already be- 
ing engaged in advance for the spring 
term. 

The Department of Domestic Science 
in Pratt Institute has been very much en- 
couraged by the result of the work done 
in the mission classes by its students. The 
managers have reported unusual success 



on the part of the workers, in obtaining 
the interest of the pupils and through them 
that of the parents, thus practically illus- 
trating how ** children bring up their par- 
ents," even in the matter of introducing 
the use of home-made bread. 

Miss Root, a former student of the De- 
partment, has returned to finish the course. 

Mis§ F ORD, of the Class of '98, who has 
been teaching at the Truants* School for 
the past year, has resumed her work in 
Domestic Science. 

Mrs. Williams, the supervisor of cook- 
ery in the New- York schools, has arranged 
for her teachers a laboratory and lecture 
course in biology under the direction of 
Professor Bristol, of the University of New 
York. 

Mr. Hugo Froehlich, of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, Pratt Institute, spoke 
Saturday, February 12, before the Kinder- 
garten Union, giving practical suggestions 
in regard to drawing for children. 

Miss Alice E. Fitts spoke in Albany 
on February 25 on ** The Religious Train- 
ing of Children." 

The Director and teachers of the 
Kindergarten Department attended the 
meeting of the International Kindergarten 
Union at Philadelphia on February 18 and 
19. Mrs. Ada M. Locke and Miss Lillian 
W. Harris were delegates from the Brook- 
lyn Kindergarten Union. On Friday the 
report of the Committee on Training was 
presented by Mrs. Alice Putnam, of Chi- 
cago, Miss Laura Fisher, of Boston, lead- 
ing the discussion. The general meeting 
on Friday evening was addressed by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler. On Saturday morning, the Com- 
mittee on Music held its conference; a re- 
port was presented by Miss Mari Hofer 
and discussed by Mr. Daniel Batchellor, 
of Philadelphia. 

The general evening meeting was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Witmer, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Miss Susan E. Blow, 
and Mr. James L. Hughes, of Toronto. 

A LECTURE, illustrated by colored Ian- 
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-he manners are trained, and as the most 
'ndispensable part of culture. Between 
•his training and the imitative faculty — so 
powerful for good or evil as environment 
nay decree — the voice comes to indicate 
ro a fellow-countryman by its quality, in- 
tonation, and enunciation — quite inde- 
pendently of pronunciation — the social 
position and degree of culture. Only 
here could a college president torture his 
neighbor at table by a voice like a saw! 

Boys and girls here have * * elocution * ' 
and to spare; in every district school they 
•* speak pieces," they deliver orations; 
Americans can make themselves heard in 
a public place when the English cannot; 
but in the tones which are * * human na- 
ture' s daily food," almost any English 
maidservant can put to shame three- fourths 
of American women. If any community 
can say with the players, *' I hope we 
have reformed that indifferently with us, 
sir, " let the answer of Hamlet not be want- 
ing, '* O, reform it altogether." 



I would have a boy taught ciphering, 
reading, [and] writing, and [would] give 
him plenty of literature. I would be very 
particular about the company he should 
associate with; he should be athletic, and 
learn to express himself. 

JVa/i Whitman, 



*' Lancelot, it is not the great sins of 
the wicked people that bring ruin to the 
world; it is the follies and the failings of 
those who should be most true and most 
faithful, and so help and save the world, 
but do not do it." 
William Henry Frosty in ** The Knights 

of the Round Table " (pub. Chas. Scrib- 

ner's Sons). 



True politeness is the effect of an ever- 

E resent involuntary feeling in a man that 
e is a gentleman; and if thb feeling is not 
intuitive, the best thing he can do is to 
attempt to render it so by constant prac- 
tice. 

Graily Hewitt, 
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Fine Arts 

ART IN METAL. 

npHE AftGalleryof the Pratt Institute was 
1 occupied in February by a collection 
consisting of wrought- iron work; castings 
in brass and bronze from John Williams; 
wrought-iron from Eugene Kulinski & 
Company; bronze and brass castings from 
Edward F. Caldwell & Company, all of 
New York: and examples of Japanese 
bronzes, loaned by Mr. Frederic B. Pratt. 
The circular of this exhibition may be 
quoted in its explanation, as follows : 

" We are accustomed to think of iron and 
bronze almost wholly in terms of utility, and 
to associate them solely with ideas of strength 
and resistance. Yet these elements may, in 
skilled hands, become vehicles of the truest 
artistic expression. Where the limitations of 
the material are recognized, as well as its pos- 
sibilities understood, the products may well 
rank with the triumphs of the chisel, the loom, 
and the potters' wheel. 

" The decorative resources of wrought iron 
were early realized by the (Germans, and 
throughout the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, the art was developed by them to a high 
state of perfection. The old town of Nurem- 
berg and its museum are full of the finest 
achievements of the blacksmith's skill, true 
products of tiie hammer and the forge. Even 
to-dav the Germans are preeminently active in 
this work, a work indeed in which they have 
achieved perhaps their truest artistic success. 
Visitors to the world's Pair in Chicago will re- 
call the massive gates that formed a prominent 
feature of the German exhibit 

" The French and Italians have also been 
very active in this field, and have added to the 
art a characteristic elegance and refinement. 
It is in Prance that the uses of decorative 
wrought iron are to-day most fully realized. 
In the interior of the house, fireplace fixtures, 
wall -lights and brackets, stair - railings and 
newel-posts lend themselves to the lighter 
treatment of the metal ; while balconies, grilles, 
window-guards, and gates give opportunity 
for more solid and formal effects upon the out- 
side. 

" The decorative treatment of brass and 
bronze has also been highly developed by this 
latter people, and applied with signal success 
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in small articles of household ornament, as 
well as m monumental architectural effects. 
To the Japanese, however, belong the great- 
est triumphs in the manipulatioxf of bronze. 
The exquisitely delicate and elaborate castings 
to be seen in our museums and private collec- 
tions are still the wonder and despair of the 
Western craftsman." 

It is certainly fitting, in speaking of this 
exhibition, to note fust the beauty of the 
ease of Japanese bronzes. Their color, 
or ** patina," is a revelation of possibilities 
in that direction; and the union of chasing 
with casting produces a delicacy and pre- 
cision of modelling that is a delight. The 
combination of metals, and their use one 
over the other, show the secrets of Japa- 
nese skill to be yet beyond our knowl- 
edge; while the exquisite form of these 
objects and the satisfying design of their 
decoration leaves nothing to be desired. 

A very remarkable wrought-iron panel 
from Eugene Kulinski & Company, shows 
unusual skill in working the material, and 
certainly must approa<:h the limit of its 
capacity in this direction. This and other 
details shown by this firm indicate a just 
appreciation of the legitimate treatment of 
wrought-iron and its capacity for artistic 
rendering. 

Mr. Ejdward F. Caldwell sent a fine tall 
bronze candelabrum in the style of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, extremely good in design 
and color; an interesting pair of early Ital- 
ian Renaissance candlesticks of bronze; an 
Arabic hanging lamp, richly inlaid with 
silver; and an Empire vase in bronze with 
figures in gold; with many other examples 
of brass and bronze work. 

Of John Williams's excellent metal- work 
we had occasion to speak incidentally in 
last month's issue. Among much good 
work in architectural detaU were a fine 
section of a counter-screen in old brass, 
made for the Bowery Savings Bank; a 
beautiful lunette and a good panel in 
wrought-iron; and a handsome electric- 
light bracket in old brass for the caf6 of 
the New Netherlands Hotel. Of much 
interest, also, were their sheets of photo- 
graphs, especially those showing designs 
for gates, and other out-of-door work in 
more strongly simple and formal designs 



than those of the objects displayed in the 
exhibition. In addition to the above, 
Bayer & Gardner had some interesting 
sheets of builders' hardware; while photo- 
graphs of balconies, armor, and other his- 
toric metal- work, from the Institute photo- 
graph collection were placed in the gallery 
and corridor, instructively supplementing 
the exhibition of objects in metal. 

D. M. N. 



Domestic Art 

MILLINERY. 

In visiting a millinery shop in Paris, 
one is struck at once with the scarcity ot 
goods *' on view". In the best shops, 
very few hats or bonnets are to be seen on 
entering, and such a thing as entering a 
wholesale house and ** looking around *' 
is entirely out of the question. If you ask 
to see the latest models for the trade, you 
are immediately asked, "What firm do 
you represent?* ' If your answer be satis- 
factory, the latest creations for the coming 
season are shown, — not fifty or sixty, as 
in our own show-rooms, but fifteen or 
twenty at the most, all of which are made 
of beautiful materials and in nearly every 
case exquisite in coloring; but in form, — 
who but a French woman could wear 
them? From these models, thousands are 
made and sent out every season. 

If one is so fortunate as to accompany 
a friend who is to purchase a hat, that is 
the opportunity to see how perfectly a 
French saleswoman understands her busi- 
ness. Without one word to her customer 
as to preference, she brings out one hat 
and another, and yet another, and places 
it upon the head, until she herself is 
pleased with the ellect Then in the most 
fascinating manner she says, " That is 
very becoming." 

It is not to the shops alone that one 
should go to study the art of millinery in 
Paris, but to the promenades where Dame 
Fashion holds full sway every afternoon 
when the weather is favorable. How dar- 
ing our Parisian sisters are in their blend- 
ing of colors, and how successful as well! 
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Their mixture of strong pink and pale 
mauve is extremely clever, and their blues 
and yellows are very pleasing. Who but 
Virot could mingle colors as he does! In 
such beautiful materials as this great art- 
ist uses, almost any colors will look well 
together. It is when they are copied in 
inferior stufis that the effect is so disas- 



darkest complexion is not*a little alleviated 
by a black hood. ' ' 



trous. 



E. F. C. 



'' I would desire the fair sex to consider 
how impossible it is for them to add any- 
thing that can be ornamental to what is 
already the masterpiece of nature. The 
head has the most beautiful appearance as 
well as the highest station in the human 
figure. Nature has laid out all her art in 
beautifying the face; she has touched it 
with vermilion, planted it with a double 
row ol ivory, made it the seat of smiles 
and blushes, and lighted it up and enliv- 
ened it with the brightness of the eyes, 
hung it on each side with curious organs 
of sense, given it airs and graces that can 
not be described, and surrounded it with 
such a flowing shade of hair as sets all its 
beauties in the most agreeable light. In 
short, she seems to have designed the head 
as the cupola to the most glorious of her 
works; and then we load it with such a 
pile of supernumerary ornaments, we de- 
stroy the symmetry of the human figure 
and foolishly contrive to call off the eye 
from the great and real t»eauties to child- 
ish gew-gaws, ribbands and bone- lace. 

** There is not so variable a thing in na- 
ture as a lady's head-dress. Within my 
own memory I have known it to rise and 
fall within thirty degrees. " 

Addison, in the Spectator, 

Nevertheless, cultivated and artistic 
taste can design articles of dress which 
will set of! the beauties so well described 
by the great essayist of the last generation, 
hats which form a beautiful setting or mod- 
ify, to a degree, any defects in this crown- 
ing jewel of the human figure. He him- 
self says, 

" A iace that is over-flushed appears to 
advantage in the deepest scarlet; and the 



Domestic Science 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE WORK AMONG 
CHILDREN. 

A CLASS of twelve girls, from nine to 
twelve years of age, who attend the public 
schools in New York, meets Saturday 
mornings for a lesson in cooking. A stove 
has been put up, tables are provided, and 
also utensils forming an individual equip- 
ment for each child. The cost of all the 
things purchased, including the stove, did 
not exceed $30.00. Attendance is very 
regular, and children seem to enjoy the 
work immensely. 

The course of lessons for the first three 
months has included: 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

Muffins and biscuits of various kinds. 

Milk soups. 

Vegetables. 

Cereals. 

Deep-fat frjring and pan-broiling. 

At Thanksgiving the children gave a 
luncheon, and invited their mothers. At 
Christmas they gave a dinner. The cook- 
ing, waiting, and table-setting were done 
entirely by the girls. 

The unique feature in this class is the 
weekly gift to each child of material to 
make some dish at home, * * all by herself. ' * 
Success or failure is reported and discussed 
in class. 

M. D. C. 

WORK AMONG ITALIAN CHILDREN. 

In the Saturday morning Sewing-School 
of the Friendly Aid House a class of new- 
comers are taught the first principles of 
sewing, and then promoted as soon as 
possible into the advanced grades to make 
room lor other children constantly coming 
in. The average attendance is between 
thirty- five and forty children, whose ages 
vary from five to fourteen years. Besides 
the regular work, many of the pupils vol- 
untarily made original designs for a second 
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running patch, while for Christmas little 
doilies were made and taken home. 

The cooking-classes, one of boys and 
one of girls, are given under the auspices 
of the Children's Aid Society. Each class 
numbers fourteen, the ages ranging from 
nine to eleven. 

The plan of lessons has followed the 
course given at Pratt Institute, — much re- 
duced and modified, however, to meet the 
requirements of childish minds and a dearth 
of cooking-appliances in the homes. With- 
in the past few weeks individual equipment 
has been purchased, and a very marked 
improvement in every respect has resulted. 
In neatness the boys and the girls rank 
about equally. In manipulation the girb 
are more deft. When the mufRns come 
out of the oven golden-brown puffs, or the 
griddle-cakes ** sizzle" on the pan, it is 
then that the girls smile and dimple with 
housewifely pride. But the scientific side 
is better appreciated by the boys. They 
can reason a little, and deduce conclusions. 
With eaeer expectation they pricked the 
bubbles m their beaten egg-whites '' to 
find the air ", while the Story of the 
Yeast- Plant excited the usual discussion 
that any such good fairy-tale should pro- 
duce. 

The lesson on potatoes made a deep 
impression. Who, indeed, would not be 
surprised to see each little starch-grain 
turning a beautiful blue when touched with 
iodine solution? After this the word 
** starch " came to mean much, and many 
things were learned about it, such as where 
it is found, what it does for our bodies, 
and why it is cooked in boiling water. 

Proteid, the flesh-former, was studied 
in connection with the lesson on eggs. 
One little boy made a fine opportunity for 
introducing the subject by asking, *' Why 
don't my hands wear out?" 

It is the boys also who appreciate the 
** play " dinner-party afterward. These 
formal occasions offer especial opportunity 
for noting the peculiarly Italian character- 
istics; the petty jealousies, the quick and 
open resentments, are subdued for the 
time being with a suavity of manner and 
formal politeness possible only in a for- 



eigner; while their childish fancies delight 
in carrying out the play in many detaib. 
As one watches the pathetic endeavors 
of these little waifs on the East Side to be- 
have as gendemen and ladies, and to do 
their little duties well, one wonders what 
other plea could be necessary for promot- 
ing industrial work among the poor. 

J. A. Z. 



Kindersuten 

THE NEW year's THIRD CHILD. 

Children, did you know that the New 
Year's third child was little March? The 
first child of the New Year was January ; 
the next, February; and the third, lively, 
boisterous little March. 

When the New Year sent March to us 
this year, he was given his usual big^ bag 
of wind. With Uiis wind, little March 
does all the work there is to be done for 
the New Year. There is always so much 
work for March that the year gives him 
thirty-one da)rs to work in. 

When March first came to us this year, 
he played awhile with his brother, Feb- 
ruary, who did not seem in a great hurry 
to leave us. The time slipped away until 
one morning little March was very much 
surprised .to find that a week of his time 
had gone, and he still had all his work to 
do. 

Little Master March nowstarted out very 
briskly, skipping over hill and dale, feeling 
very gay and happy and oh ! so full of busi- 
ness! The first thing he came to was 
Miller White's windmill on the top of a 
hill. The sails were turning round very 
lazily. "Oh, oh!" said little March, 
** this will never do." So he blew into 
the sails, making them whirl merrily round 
and round. The machinery inside now 
worked twice as fast. The miller smiled 
at his work as he saw the corn quickly be- 
ing ground into meal and the wheat being 
made into flour. 

Little March laughed heartily, and 
looked up to the sky for sympathy. But 
a dark, frowning cloud had covered up 
the blue, and there was no sunshine to 
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greet him. *' Phew!" whistled little 
March thoughtfully. Then he whirled 
himself high in the air, scattering the 
frowning cloud and clearing the blue sky 
with his windy laughter. 

March now looked round to see what 
should be his next work. Off in the dis- 
tance he saw great high hills, so high that 
we would call them mountains. He could 
see that their tops were capped with some- 
thing white. He hurried towards these 
mountains, pouring out his wind in every 
direction. As he drew near he could see 
that the something white was Old Winter 
sitting there on the mountain peaks. 
*' Ho! ho!" called little March as he ap- 
proached. ** What! are you still here, 
my old friend? It's time you were hasten- 
ing back to your home in the North. 
What "dp you suppose the icebergs, polar 
bears, and Esquimaus are doing without 
you so long? You seem to hate to go," 
said little March; for he could see that the 
tears started in the old man's eyes as he 
spoke. ** Yes, I do hate to leave my work 
down here," said the old man. " The 
children have seemed to enjoy me so much 
this year. They have had skating, sleigh- 
ing, and snow-balling, and when it was 
too cold or stormy to go out they have 
watched my snowflakes fall outside, and 
been so busy and happy over their books 
and games." ** Oh, but don't you know 
they long for the spring too?" said March. 
** They are watching for the soft warm 
breezes and the birds, and for all the sleep- 
ing flowers to return." 

**To be sure!" said the old man, **I 
had almost forgotten about that. I can 
come again; I will be sure to return next 
year. " And so saying, the old man slipped 
away down the mountain -side, and disap- 
peared. 

Little Master March now hurried over 
the mountains, on and on, to the glimmer- 
ing, sparkling ocean. His time was grow- 
ing short, and there was still much work 
to be done. When he reached the shore, 
he spent some minutes playing with his old 
comrades, the waves. He ran away out 
with them, then rolled them up, up, on to 
the shore with a loud thundering noise, 



dashing them and splashing them in every 
direction. *' I am the hardy March wind, 
ho! ho! nothing's too strong for me to 
blow;" he sang as he hurried out to sea 
where something white looking like a tiny 
white fairy's veil was dancing and bounding 
over the waters in the sunshine. It was a 
sailing vessel. Master March puffed with 
all his might into the sails, filling them so 
full of wind that the sailors on board had 
to shout, *' Haul in the sail!" Then how 
swiftly and easily the boat scudded through 
the briny waves, leaving a white foaming 
track behind. 

By this time the bag of wind which 
March had carried was about empty, and 
March began to think of the last task 
which he was to do for the year. He grew 
quieter and more gentle as he thought of 
it. What do you suppose he thought of? 
Why, of all the baby flowers and plants 
asleep under their blankets of leaves and 
twigs in the woods and fields, and of how 
he was to wake them up. He blew a 
gentle breath as he swept away the blanket 
of twigs, mosses, and leaves from the little 
sleeping things. *' I must make room for 
them before they begin to stir," March 
said, * * they won't need this blanket again 
this year," he thought, as he remembered 
Old Winter's good-bye. 

Now little March sang his waking song 
to the baby crocuses, first of all. They 
stirred and lifted up their yellow heads 
half in doubt, but the litde March breathed 
gently lest they should shiver and creep 
back into the warm brown mould again. 
Then he waked the snowdrop and arbutus, 
taking just as much care as possible. '* I 
am the helpful March wind, ho! ho! 
Spring's message I bring as I blow, blow, 
blow, " sanp^ little March to the baby pussy- 
willows swinging high in their cradles on 
the branches above. The little blossoms 
stretched themselves and timidly pushed 
out a little farther. Finding everything 
mild and gentle, they grew bolder and 
said, ^' Thank you, litde March, for wak- 
ing us. " 

March's working-time was over now, 
and he walked slowly away, humming 
gently to himself, * * I am the helpful March 
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wind, ho! ho! Many blessings I bring as 
I blow, blow, blow." Who do you think 
crept up softly behind him as he was sing- 
ing? His little sister April. When she heard 
his song it made her so happy, she didn't 
know whether to laugh or to cry. But 
finally the tears showered down her cheeks; 
as she looked up through her tears, she 
saw March pass out of sight. He had left 
her to carry on the work which he had 
begun for the year. 

Elizabeth S. Delapierre, 
Pratt Institute Kindergarten Class of*g6 

(In the Outlook.) 



Library 

AN EXHIBITION OF HEROES. 

The Children's Library offered to vis- 
itors during Februiry its first real exhibi- 
tion, — the portraits of true heroes and 
heroines. The portrait, or the pictiu*e of 
some heroic action, was accompanied by 
a brief typewritten account of the subject 
An effort was made to represent as many 
types of heroism as possible, not simply 
that of physical courage. Endurance, 
self-sacrifice, self-denial, and self-control, 
for a worthy end, were among the phases 
of heroism on which stress was laid. The 
portraits were taken from the Library's 
collection of portrait-clippings, from the 
photographic collection in the Art- refer- 
ence Room, and from the scrap-book clip- 
pings selected and saved in the Children's 
Library. Where they could be found only 
in books, the books were placed, open at 
the portrait, on a table near the desk, and 
held open by picture-wire stretched across 
and fastened beneath the ends of the table. 

A list of the great names represented 
(one which will be considerably extended 
in next year's exhibition), is as follows: 

HEROES OF ANTIQUITY. 

Moses, 

Socrates, 

David, 

Sir Galahad (legendary). 

SAINTS AND MARTYRS: 

St. John the Baptist, 
St. Cecilia, 



St. Barbara, 
St. Margaret. 

NATIONAL heroes: 

Jeanne d'Arc, 
William of Orange, 
Andreas Hofer, 
Dake of Wellington, 
Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, 

Queen Louise of Prussia, 
George Washington, 
Nathan Hale, 
Benjamin Fr&nklin, 
Captain Lawrence, 
Abraham Lincoln, 
Ulysses S. Grant, 
Colonel Robert Shaw, 
Barbara Frietchie. 

HBROBS OF RELIGION AND PHILANTHROPY: 

Savonarola, 

Sir Thomas More, 

Martin Luther, 

George Fox, 

Father Jogues, 

Dr. Livingston, 

General Gordon, 

Florence Nightingale 

Father Damien, 

John Brown, 

William Lloyd Garrison, 

Wendell Phillips, 

Lucretia Mott, 

Clara Barton, 

Grace Darling, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth. 

HEROES OP exploration: 

Co'umbus, • 

Sir John Franklin, 
Henry M. Stanley, 
George W. De Long. 

And finally Sir Walter Scott, as the hero 
of plain duty and honesty, over a bulletin- 
board containing clippings on every- day 
heroism, such as that of firemen, fisher- 
men, patrolmen, miners, etc. 

As we go to press the exhibition has 
just opened, so that nothing can as yet be 
said of its reception by the children, ex- 
cept that the first-comers have shown 
some curiosity and interest. 



Neighborship 

By the first of March the Neighborship 
Settlement will probably have moved its 
classes into new quarters. With its gen- 
erous gift from the family of the late 
Charles Pratt, has come the possibility of 
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putting all its work under one roof. * * F " 
House, the house that fronts upon Java 
Street, has been chosen for this purpose. 
There are eleven flats in F House, four of 
them already occupied by residents; and 
it will now be possible to have one more 
flat for use as residential quarters, and 
greatly to increase the club- and class-room 
facilities. One flat, it has been deter- 
mined, will be given over to a class-room, 
one to a boys* club, and one to a girls' 
and young women's club; while one will 
have the partition removed, and will form 
a good-sized assembling-place. This will 
give us a' settlement of nearly forty rooms — 
very small ones, we must admit — and with 
accommodations lor thirteen residents. 

These arrangements cannot all be 
completed at once, since the Association 
must do its part and contribute furnishings 
for the new quarters. There will be ample 
opportunity now for all who have good 
pictures and casts, or such useful articles 
as tables and chairs, to see them placed in 
the Settlement home. 

The Neighborship work of the year is 
now probably at its height. The clubs 
and classes at the Astral are as follows: 

A free kindergarten. 

Sewing-classes Saturday morning for chil- 
dren. 

A small evening sewing-class for young 
women. 

One advanced dressmaking - class (after- 
noon), third grade. 

One evening dressmaking • class, second 
grade. 

One afternoon and one evening class, first 
grade. 

(These grades do not correspond with 
those of the Institute. ) 

One afternoon cooking-class for little girls. 
One home-nursing class (closing the end of 
February). 
One evening drawing-class for boys. 
One morning clas^ in color- work for children. 

In club work the Settlement has: 

Three young women's clubs; thirty -six 
members m all. 

Five little girls* clubs; forty-five members 
in all. 

Five boys' evening clubs, fifty members in 
all. 



Two afternoon boys' clubs ; sixteen members 
in all. 
Mothers' meetings every other Friday . 

Dr. Allen continues to hold her dispen- 
sary Wednesday evening, and the Bank 
is open from 7 to 7.30 on Mondays. 

This represents considerable activity. 
There ought to be more instruction along 
the line of Domestic Science; and the 
aesthetic element in life — ^art, music, and 
literature — is not yet sufficiently devel- 
oped. But as this is only the third year 
of the Setdement's existence, we may be 
happy in its advancement, and hopeful of 
the results of our work. 

M. W. O. 



Athletics. 

Considerable interest is evinced in the 
result of the contests from week to week. 
This is especially true concerning the sym- 
pathizers of the Junior and Sophomore 
classes, the Juniors bein^ stimulated by the 
small margin of points m favor of the So- 
phomores, — the score being 921.52 points 
to 910.58. 

Wickham is the mainstay of the Sopho- 
more class, and his work has been some- 
thing marvellous; he has won first 
place in eleven of the fifteen events held, 
and has made a total of 1,425 points of a 
possible 1 , 500. The work of Chapman for 
the Juniors is good, he having scored sec- 
ond, 1,021 points, which entitles him to 
second place for the individual medals; 
Rodney Chipp is third, Wurzburger fourth, 
Bowie fifth, and Beiser sixth. 

The Pratt Hand-ball Team played its 
first game of the Interscholastic series, 
Wednesday, February 16, meeting 
** Poly" at the Pratt Gymnasium, while 
the Basket-ball Team met ' ' Poly ' ' for 
the first of the Basket-ball series. 

The girls met the Adelphi girls in a 
match game of basket-ball Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 26, at the Adelphi. We have also 
arranged for a return game at our Gym- 
nasium on the 1 2th of March. 

J. M. V. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL. 

In not a few of our towns and citie» the 
public library is the acknowledged centre 
of intellectual life, of every movement 
which stirs the once separated and re- 
moved cream of culture back again into 
the plain people's milk — to enrich their 
toil, to sweeten their leisure, to lift and 
widen their outlook. Let a user of li- 
braries, who owes much to librarians, here 
add his word of thanks to the general 
chorus. 

But forces other than those active within 
the profession have profoundly stirred the 
librarian's pulse; they were potent enough 
two decades ago, to-day they are simply 
irresistible; they move under the banner of 
Science. ... So revolutionary are the 
victories of science that literature, to its 
remotest corner, breathes its ozone, its 
stimulus to scrupulous exactitude, to un- 
faltering faithfulness to fact directly ob- 
served and patiendy interpreted. . . . 

Perhaps in no part of our modern life is 
the new adjustment of words and deeds 
more telling than in education. In our 
best schools, all the way from the kinder- 
garten to the university, books are being 
gradually withdrawn from work they 
should never have been allowed to at- 
tempt. No longer is memorizing the 
printed page the be-all and the end-all of 
instruction. Anything that should be ob- 
served ts observed ; anything that should 
be done ts done instead of being merely 
talked or written about. Books come in 
for reference, for direction, as means of 
continuous explanation, as sources ol 
knowledge concerning observations, ex- 
periments, generalizations far beyond the 
horizon of the student. Restricted thus 
to its rightful sphere a book rises to a new 
utility, because it matches the fact as the 
Word never did when it was a substitute 
for the Act, instead of being its comple- 
ment. . . . 

We are not so much concerned about 
the newest books as about the best. Much 
might be done, also, in bestowing upon 
boys and girls a thorough familiarity with 
the great classics. Here our hope lies in 
school-libraries, chosen with the most en- 



lightened care. There are, let us say, fifty 
books which every one should read be- 
tween his tenth year and his fifteenth; let 
us enlist * * the consensus of the competent" 
in drawing up a list of these works, and 
then by creating a demand for good and 
cheap editions stimulate to the full, not 
simply acquaintance, but intimacy with the 
masterpieces of all time. . . . 

Fiction in the circulation of some of our 
libraries rises to a figure exceeding 80 per 
cent With this fact in mind, and believ- 
ing a large part of the fiction to be poor 
stuff, Mr. Gold win Smith impugns the 
whole principle of supporting free libraries 
out of the public treasury. ** People," 
he saiys, * ' have no more right to novels 
than to theatre tickets out of the public 
taxes." The point of his objection can be 
turned only in one way — ^by seeing to it 
that only good fiction is placed upon the 
shelves. Exclusion, courageous and tact- 
ful, must be the policy here. Mr. W. M. 
Stevenson, librarian of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Allegheny, Pennsylvania, has 
dropped from his catalogue a round of 
novels popular enough, but lacking literary 
merit. To the demand, Why cannot we 
have what we like, instead of what you 
think we ought to like? the answer must 
be, read Austen, Cooper, Scott, Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Hawthorne and Stevenson, 
and you will soon thank us for withholding 
Mrs. Holmes and Mr. Roe, your appetite 
for their screeds being irrecoverably lost. 
Reading, for all that Dogberry may say, 
does not come by nature; neither, when 
the art of reading is acquired, is it spon- 
taneously partnered with power to choose 
the most gainful and pleasure-giving books. 
Just as fast as the school educates the pub- 
lic in the intelligent choice of literature, 
with equal pace will vanish the charge 
that the public library does aught but pub- 
lic good. 
JFrom '' The Appraisal of Literature," ^r 

George lies. 
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A BEAUTIFUL DINING ROOM 

fitted ap with some of our rich and handsome suites of new designs in fnmilure is >n aid 
to appetite and diKestion. We have the Guest stock of furniture and carpets to choose from, 
and to suit all tastes and purses. Look at them before jou buy. It will be dollars in 3'Our 
pocket. OVK PRICES appeal to every careful buyer. 

SHELLKS St CHESNUTT. 

MuiricUren ud Ritailcn of FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 
BROADWAY, COR. GREENE AVE., BROOKLYN. 

Between Gates and DeEalb Avenue " L" Ststion. 
Wh. N. How> CK- M. Howe's 8on|, Usniger. OPEN MONDAT AND SATDRDAT SVSMINGS. 



Something About Leaves. 



A leaf which wiU tell you, In w«l or in woe, 
Tbe days of the monlli. ■■ they npldly go. 
Is a gaai one lo h«« bIwbti haagliii in light , 
That ia,irit makes you ted happy and bright. 
These Calendar*, hand painted, colored and gsy, 

TH j« J address, if you give us the pay. 
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L. H. BIQLOW ft COMPANY 

EVEHVBODV'S 8TATIOMER8, 
1 SroMl StTMt, NEW YORK. 

{Not copyright.) 
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fographa. prints, i — . „ 

use as a substltnte for mudlage. Will 
not watp- cockle nor strike through. 

Spreads smoothly and easily- — ' 

Beautlfbl white color, dellcaU 
Always ready. PuUyguaiHuieea. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
<"■ Jor. frtfaid, by Mail, jo anti.) 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS A CO., 

les Etghtt) St., Brooklyn, N. ' 
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MASNESI/I 
SECTIONAL 
COVERING. 

Containing 
85 Per Cent 
Carb. of Magnesium. 

THE GREATEST FUEL SAVER FOR ALL HEAT-CONVEYINQ SURFACES. 
BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. OET REFERENCES. TESTS, PRICES. 

'VuVfTAI^- ROBERT fl. KEflSPET. '* X'ewv%%^.''- 
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WALTER L. GREEN, 

Decorative Painter 

ARTISTIC BELIEF. 

FINE PAPER HANGINGS. 

90S and 007 Herkimer Street, 

Offlo* and Show Rooms, 812 Fulton St., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



G. P. BRUSH, JR. &. BRO. 



JOM IHliMUU, J, UOLM HIUIUIKI, FKMUI & iSUEHUil, 



MOLLENHAUER 

Sugar Refining Co. 

Block boondad by £ut Blvar, Bo. Xlarentli <t., 

DlTldonand E«nt Atn., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Osly th> Highest SndB of Sugars Used in Our 
Hanificlora. 



Our Hlandard Hrand» arv; 

Cub«a. Eitra Fine GranuEalcd, 

BiHlwnt Couf, A, StanJard GranulBled. 

Admiral A, SUndsrd Pine GraauUtcd, 

Lenox Hit™ C, Diamond Extra C. 

Dartmouth A, Cascade A. 

Neptune Yellow C. Suf.rise Yellow C, 

Aurora Extra C. Bedford Extra A, 

Powdered. Calumet Kitia C, 

Berkihlre A, oriental Yellow Sx, C, 

Eicetoior A. Confectioners A. 

NEW YORK oFFica : 

109 Wall Street, New York City. 



GEOHGE F. LOCKE, 
iOOKIKG GuHeTanTpIcTuRE FRAMES 

PICTURE HDDS FITTED IIP. OLD FRUIES REGILDED, 
239 DeKALB AVE.. BROOKLYN. 



MARSTON & SOH, 

GOAL AND WOOD, 

II Water St., Brooklyn. 

Foot Uontacue St., Brooklyn. 

51 Beaver St., Mew York, 



WH. B. A. JURGENS, 

WHOLESALE GROCER 



AND COHMI88IOK HBRCHANT, 

FLUSHING AVENUE AND RYERSON STREET, 

Wallabout Market, 
r »'Hn.iH<in. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



ASK FOR 



American Wick 

UADB BY THS 

WICK DEPARTMENT 
Of the STANDARD OIL CO. of New Yo^ 



The AMERICAN WICK is made on Kieii- 
tific principles. The gum inherent in the 
natural cotton ia taken out, and no expense it 
spared to produce a wick that will give THE 
GREATEST ILLUMINATION. 
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SLOYD KNIVES and other SCHOOL TOOLS. 



SReomu 

SCHOOL- 
DISCOUNT. 



HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 

209 BOWERY. NEW YORK. 



PETER COOPER'S 



MMMMMUMM 



Clarified 
Gelatine 



FOR 



Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, 
Charlotte Russe, Etc. 

Our PULVERIZED Gelatine is the 
most convenient for family use, as it 
requires much less time to dissolve. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 

A3HD AT 

lo. 17 BnrliBg SUp. - lew York City. 



The Fuel of the Future. 

NO KINDLING. ALWAYS READY. 
NO ASHES, NO DUST, NO SMOKE. 

GAS Cheaper than GoaL 

Can be turned on or oflF at will. 
No better range than a Gas Range. 

Cooking Heat Obtained in Three Minutes. 

Ranges, Stoves and Heaters at man- 
nfacturers* wholesale prices. Will 
be delivered and connected free of 
charge or rented on liberal terms. 
All necessary information can be 
obtained at any office of the 
Company. 

THe BnoklgD Dnloo 6as Co. 



;99TTT7«Ti77TVVVVVV«*««V>«V««IIIVV««*V*V«««****ll 



180 Remaen Street 
866 Fifth Avenue. 
824 Bedford Avenue, 
1199 Myrtle Avenue. 



180 Atiantio Avenue, 
680 Myrtle Avenue, 
191 8t. James Place. 
2984 Atlantic Avenue. 



INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE TOURS. 




U 

SWrnEBLHUD 
PIS 

For $185. 



Seven Weeks European Tour for less than $200 ! 

To attend the World's Conference at Baale. Swlt«erland July, 1898. visiting Great 
Britain Beliriuin. Germany, Switrerland, The Bernese Oberland. Pans. etc. Other 
tourt incluSlng H<5u^ Rhine. Berlin. Vienna. The Danube. Buda-Pesth, 

Venice, Rome, etc. 
First Saloon Ocean Paswiges. First Class 1 1 FfOm NcW Yofk 

Hotels, Carriage Drives, Mountain and ' r> ^t, f^ New York 
Lake Excursions, aU expenses included. .1 OaCK lO l^CW lUFR, 

Splendid New 10.000 Ton Steamships. ^^ , , 

Sailings from New York. Phlladelphra. Boston and Montreal 

Send for full particulars 
of the Conference Tours. 



$198 



INTERNATIONAL COnniTTBE, YOUNQ MEN'5 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. „ ^ ^.^ 

40 Ernst 23d St.. New York City 
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Cross, Austin & Ireland 
Lumber Co. 

QEALHlta IN 

LUHBEB, TIHBEB, CEDAR, 
CYPRESS, 
PIISE SHIBGLES 
AND HARDWOODS, 

Grand Street and Teitpbone call. 

Newtown Creek, 7«*-m»i>u,gh 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



THOMAS MORGAK, 

DEALER IN 

cow, OmUEHiPlinLL FEED, 

BEYER'S ELETATOS, lOSGAlTS ELBVATOl, 

TXYLOBSTHEET, EAST AITEKUE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. LONG ISLAND CITY. 

Accomraoditionl for BlevBtioK, TmuferTine and 
StoriDg of Barley, Malt, Etc. 

Goods to go bf V«sh1. i:.ou]cd wjUi Dispatch. 



OLL 
KINbS 

or 

K00F5 
KErillREb. 



♦5 

WAVULT 
AVE. 



ANDREW D. BAIRD. 



A. a BAlRD & CO., 
STEAM STONEMILL«(»YARD. 



Connectiout Brown Btone, Bine, 

Dorohfliter, and Ohio Free Stone. 
Cor. Kup SI and WyttiB kit., imtija, L D., N. Y. 

Telephone Call, 46B Williamshurgh. 



Electric Fixtures i Supplies 

DESK LAMPS, CEILING LIGHTS, 
WALL BRACKETS, 



THE DALE COMPANY, 

lOSaraanwIah St. - - NEW YORK 



505 BBDFOK.D. 



H0WAI(D J. ^BjITp, 

BUILDER, 

256 St. James F*lace. 

Jobbing promptly attended to. 



TdephoDC Call : 1190 Willial 



Washington Balkley, 

CONTRACTOR 



OFFICE AND YARD: 



88 to 98 EmefsoD Plaee, 
Nc.M„TLeAv,., BDoowiyii, (. y. 
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TIFFANY- CLASS V5DECORATINCCOMPANV 

f VRNISHERS \5 CLASS WORKERS 'DOMESTIC V5 ECCLESIASTICAL • 
'DECORATIONS- ^^ MEMORIALS- 
• 333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE NE V MDRK • 




ADVICE 



TO 




Mrs. Winslow's 
SOOTHING SVRUP 

Should always be used for Children Teeth- 
InflT. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, 
Allajrs all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the 
Best Remedy for Diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVK CENTS A BOTTLB. 



^MK, 



Photographer- 



565 fJjyiOjl fitHEEfi, 



Opp. Hanover Place, 



sittings by Rppolntment a speelalty. 

irpC'F'.LJ A IVin taught in THE ART 
•rlt-t. riA^lllL/ STUDENT. 4 back 

n O A \A# I N CX ^^' ^^ o°® year's 

■^ ■■ ^^ •'^ ■ ■ ^ ^* sub. from June, '96, 

AND for $1.15. 7 spec. Nos. 50c. 



ILLUSTRATING 



l32W.23dSt 

NewYorfc 



Telephone, t8 Spring 

inERCflHTlLE mm UIUHORY. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Steamship and Club Work a 
Specialty. Also Family Work of all kinds. 

H6-H8-1M WEST H0D8T0H STREET. HEW YORL 



GYMNASmM SDPPLIES. 

25 Per Cent. Discount. 

Complete Suits, Full Tights, 

Shirt, 
Velvet Trunks and Shoes. 



Best Worsted, Full Fashioned fS.OO 

Cut 6.00 

Cotton 3.50 

Striking Bags, Double End 1.75 to 8.00 

" Single ** 1.50 to 6.00 

Boxing Gloves 1.25 to 8.00 

Indoor Running Shoes 3.00 

Also carry a full line of FENCING GOODS. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. SKATES, 
CAMERAS, GAMES, etc. 



H. H. KIFF^E, 

318 Fulton Street. 



6EDNET, KELLY & WASHBURN, 
NEW ENGLAND BAKERY, 



IMS FULTOI ST 



8S0 TOMPKINS AVE., 

Cor. Jefferson Ave. 
Telephone: 7B1 Bedford. 



WILLIAM SPENCER 

Tin and Sheet Iron Worker, 

And Dealer in Stoves, Ranges, Heaters and Furnaces, 

431 MYRTLE AVENUE, 

Corner Clinton Avenue, BROOKLYN. N. Y. 

JOBBING AND RBPAIRING. Chimneys Rebuilt. 
Gravel Roofingr. MeUl Roofing. Roofs, Gutters and 
Leaders Repaired and Painted. Telephone, Brooklyn i 9 



ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

A PUSH BUTTON OR A GENERATOR. 

J. JONES &• SON, 

MAirUPACTUaBRS AND WbOLBSALB DBALBRS, 



FROM 

A TO Z. 



Factory, BROOKLYN. 



67 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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CAP51CUn VASELINE. 

"T^E itteatiofl of Pkydctaai, Naraes lod Ibe Pnb- 
I He lenerally la ulkd to tke new preparttiim 
rtMDlIy placed od the laarkel hj this Conpaay, u a 
■BbUltBle In Uie nnitard plaster. The propertlM 
alCapalcaai|Red Pepper) are UkeidlrcctlTfrMatbe 
plant fey absarpUiia la Vaietlne aad Uw prodact pm 
Dp la CollapiIHe Tabea. 

AH the advaatate derived f nni a niilard plailer 
as* connleHrfttaat Is obtalaed wltbaat bUsterlaf 
the akin and the effect la aiore cfHcscloai. 

The tube can be tued lor abrteaanberalapplica- 
tlaiu Inalead of obIjt okc at with a platter. A trial 
of Ihit prcparatioa will convlace aa; one af Ha ircat 
■ertt. 

Far tale kf aD dracKlttt. 
CHESEBROUGH MAHBfO C0„ U State Street, N. Y. 

NUMBNIPS, 

Iriglnal and Artltlie Designs. 

llliiUnM4. 

laid Book by Mall Free. 
J, & B. LAMB, 

I Oarmlne BInsI, Kew York. 



r. I^It-A-IlTTZ, 



Switcbboards, Svitclies, Panelboards, 

63 BOERUM PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y, 



PrOTN.D;S 
cxIrAcT 



The Olo reliable Remedv 
FOR ALL PAIN. 

Used Internally end Bxtemelly. 
SHUN SUBSTITUTES! 



FRED H. PARSON, 

FIRE AND MARINE 



Insurance Agency 
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There is a "comfortable feel- 
ing" that comes after a bath 
with Ivory Soap which is con- 
ducive to a good night's rest. 




i 
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No. 7 



Published at Pratt Institute, 215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 1st of each month, 

from October to June inclusive. 

Entered at the Brooklyn Post Office as second-class matter. 

Ten cents a copy. Seventy-five cents a year. 

Nine numbers issued per annum. 

Advertising rates on application. 

The Index to Vol. V. (1896-7) may be obtained at the General Office, or at the Desk of the 
Delivery Room of the Pratt Institute Free Library. It will be sent to any 

address on receipt of a stamp for mailing. 



CONTENTS 



Contributed and Selected : 

Manual Training— Where is the Root? 191 

Mechanophilus 193 

Sloyd-Instruction in Sweden . . 194 

Manual Training Instruction in the 

Elementary Schools of Paris . . 197 

Educational Manual Training for 
Boys in Germany .... 204 

Manual Training in Wood-Work 
under the London School Board 207 



Teachers, Students, and Things, . 212 

Editorial, 215 

Among the Departments : 

Pratt Collection of Textiles— Obilnary 
— Books on Dressmaking and Mil- 
linery — The Bacillus Feared — ^The 
Bacillus Flouted — Free Access 
to Library Shelves— Concerning 
Neighborship Club Rule — Athletic 
Record — A Telephone for Speaking 
German! 315 



189ft. 
April 6. 



t« 



t« 



13. 



20. 



Calendar 



April I— May i. 



In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p m., the second 
illustrated Wednenday afternoon lecture on 
the History of Palntinir. by Mr. Walter S. 
Perry, Director of the Department of Pine 
Arts. Subject, *" Italian Painting fcontinued); 
Three Great Masters of the Renaissance ; the 
Pictures of the Vatican ; the Decorations of 
the Sistine Chapel. ' 

In the Bxhibition Room of the Library Build- 
ing, at 3 P.M.. before the students of the 
Library School, a lecture by Mr. Charles R. 
Nelson. Reference Librarian of Columbia 
University. Subject, " Learned Society Pub- 
lications.^' 
In the Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., the third illus- 
trated Wednesday afternoon lecture on the 
History of Painting, by Mr. Perry. Subject, 
"Italian Painting (concluded); Painting in 
Italy during the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies ; Decline of Art in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury." 
In tne Assembly Hall, at 4 p.m., the fourth il- 
lustrated Wednesday afternoon lecture on the 
History of Painting, by Mr Perry. Subject, 
*' Flemish and German Painting ; the Schools 
of the Netherlands; Flemish Painting dur- 
ing the Seventeenth Century; Origin and 
Development of the German Schools of Paint- 
ing of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries ; 
Decadence and Revival of German Art." 



21. 



April 30. In the Assembly Hall, at 3.30 p.m., a lecture bjr 
Dr. Rdward Everett Hale, of Boston. Sabject, 
*' Reminiscences of Lowell, Hawthorne and 
others." 

In the Exhibition Room of the Library Build- 
ing, at a p.m., before the students of the Lib- 
rary School, a lecture by Miss Adelaide R. 
Hasse. Subject, ''Government Docum-nt&'* 

In the Assembly Hall, at 8 p.m., by the mem- 
bers of the Art Department, a play entitled 
" Stygian Shades," for the benefit of the Art 
Students' Fund. 



<• 



23' 



27. 



«t 



27. 

28. 



In the As«emb1y Hall, at 4 p m., the fifth illus- 
trated Wednesday afternoon lecture on the 
History of Painting, by Mr. Perry. Subject. 
" Dutch Painting ; the Republic ; Liberty and 
Religion ; Influence of the Times ; the Art oi 
the Seventeenth Century ; Portraiture; Paint- 
ers of Domestic Life ; Landscape, Marine, and 
Genre Painting." 

At the Brooklyn Institute, Conference on Home 
Instruction in Household Economics. 

In the Exhibition Room of the Library Build- 
ing, at 3 p.m., before the students of the Lib> 
rary School, a lecture by Mr. Willis K. Stet- on. 
Librarian of the Free Public Library of New 
Haven, Conn. Subject, **Pree Access to 
Shelves." 



NicoLL & Rot Co., Printbes, 16 Dkt St., Nbw York. 
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Klondike 



Is not yet accessible by 



TELEPHONE, 

Bat from Brooklyn 150,000 subscribers may be communicated 
wiUi throughout the Telephone system. 



The PAY STATION renders the service available to all 



RATE AS LOW AS S40 PER YEAR. 

Call Contract Dept., 5635 Brooklyn, or address 

THE NEW YORK AND N. J. TELEPHONE CO 

16 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RflYKOIiDS GO 

FULTON STREET, COR. WILLIAM, NEW YORK, 



MANUPACTU&KRS OP 



Artists' Oil Colors in Tubes. Prepared Canvas for Olt 
Painting. Academy Boards. Oil Sketching Paper, 

Oils, Varnishes and Mediums, Fiae Brushes for Oil and Water-color Palntlngt 
Pastel Canvas and Pastel Board. Supplies for Oil and Water-color Painting, Pastel 
and Miniature Painting, Charcoal and Crayon Drawing, Sketching, Designing, Etching, 
Modeling, etc. Drawing Materials, Architects' and Surveyors* Supplies, Drawing 
Papers, Tracing Papers, Tracing Linen, Mounted Drawing Papers, etc. Blue Print 
Papers, Prepared and Unprepared. Pine Swiss Drawing Instruments : a superior 
quality of German, French and other makes. Velvet-finish Rubber Angles and 
Curves, T Squares, Triangles, Drawing Boards. 



DRY COLORS. COLORS IN OIL. FRESCO COLORS. PURE MIXED 

PAINTS. PURE VARNISHES AND BRUSHES. 
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Riding and Bicycle- — ^— 

=^ = for the Money.... 



- — ■ /•^F'"«'t>F. ■=?- of oar Bicycles and 

- ^_ ^*' TDzH gd thocoagh sadsfactioi 

c a:i. a; 5M=e5- wi»t i«ioe yoa pay for il- 

iKKti T3= Z gt£ ibe best wlied obtainable ibi 



coiccef 3ii-'a '■ 






HJLT«K IMI l-ft««E!*CE fTSw 



si"Rfass:n"3 ail rTr:i?>5 

BROOKLYN, M. V. 
'^T'*^' aa>d 3*BT^*>* over }i,ooo,oo& 



piccToiin. 
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Riding and Bicycle... 



SHIRTS— to order 
or ready to wear, 
maanfacttired from 
the very latest Silk. 
Madras, Cheviot and 
Flannel Sbirtings. 
Our exhibits of 
colored Shirts this 
^ason surpasses alt 
former efforts. Prices 
unusually low. 



'mBDIHI} PITG GO. 

FULTON and LAWRENCE 5T5. 



SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 

"All o-v-ez^ tls-e -^woi^lcl." 



THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO.. 

691 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 



The Best Bicycle 
for the Money.... 



CHOOSE any of our Bicycles and 
you'll get thorough satisfaction, 
no matter what price you pay for it — 
you'll get the best wheel obtainable for 
the money. 

The full line comprises; 

THE COLU/IBIA CHAINLESS at 

THE COLLHBIA at 

THE HARTFORD at 

THE HARTFORD VEDETTE at 

THE HARTFORD VEDETTE tJmtalXt) 

THE WEBSTER at 

THE KANKAKEE at 

THE CAriBRIDOE at 

THE KANKAKEE JLVENILE al 



JVEecIianics' Banl^ 

Court Stheet, Corner of Montaque, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Capital aijd 3u>'plue ouer $1,000,000. 



GBORGB W. WHITE, Pie^eoL 

UBNRY N. BRUSH, ^M-Preddeat. 

CHARLES B. WUBEUSR, CaddCK 

DIRECTORS. 

SamuFi slosD, luacCarbart, 

DiDiel D. Whitney, Jacob Cole. 

George W. ChauDcey, Judah B. Voorheea, 
jBmFi Raymond, DanlelP. Femald, 

Ueary N. Bnigh, George W. While, 

William Baylii, Jacob T, B. UtehSeld 

John D. Soedeker, 

Aocounta of alt kinds ■olleltMl 
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DOOR OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

(Detail) 

V ^HJS bronze door completes the group of three upon the west 
front of the Library of Congress. The commission for this, 
as 2vcll a^ for the corresponding one at the left of the central door, 
was given to Olin L. IVanier; and after his death, the completion 
of the work %vas assigned to Mr. Herbert Adams. While Mr, 
Adams has sought to preserve the intention of the sketches left by 
Mr. Warner, the etitire work has, of yiecessity, received the impress 
of his own personality . 

The subject is '* Writing ^^'^ and the tymparium above contaiyis 
a noble figure symbolizing " Writing, ^^ surrounded by a group 
typifying the peoples whose writings have given most to civilization. 
The figures in the panels are '* Truth,'' bearing a fnirror and the 
serpent symbolic of wisdom ; and '' Research,'' who holds the olive- 
branch of peace and the torch of enlighteyiment. Flowers and fruits 
form the motive of the borders that surround the whole and divide 
the panels. A fiowifig band of orchids, roses, and morning glories, 
with fruits and their blossoms — these have all been treated with the 
same care and thought as have the principal panels, and give afeel- 
ing of great richness and color to the whole. The casting has been 
a triumph for the founder, fohn Williams. To make it possible to 
secure the undercutting of the borders, it was necessary to bring out 
again the crispness of modelling and depth of shade by graving — 
a sloiv process, needing the utmost patience on the part of both 
sculptor and artisaji. This long contact of the hands of the work- 
men tvith the bronze, melloived the glitterincr surface of the metal 
into a beautiful '' patina," or color; and the iv hole door has beeji 
brought into harmony tvith these portions by the use of chemicals. 
There is a splendid union of art and artisanship throughout the 
laork, which makes it of unusual interest to lovers of the beautiful 
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Self-Activity in Play. 



IN lookiag over the educational field 
and noting the rapid and steady de- 
velopment of manual training, one is 
irresistibly compelled to seek for the 
vital element that causes this work, in 
spite of the serious economic problems 
involved and the sadly insufficient sup- 
ply of trained teachers, thus to spread 
and strengthen. The thought of edu- 
cational manual training has been with 
us less than a generation, — and yet to- 
day almost every large city has its man- 
ual-training high school, and the intro- 
duction of the work into the elementary 
schools goes steadily forward through- 
out the land. 

What is the significant force below 
this great movement? In the writer's 
judgment, it is to be found in the 
phrase, " self-activity." Surely, no 
work within the possibilities of the 



U 1898 No. 7. 

school has such power 
of arousing and main- 
taining self - activity 
\a some of its most 
beneficent forms as 
has rightly-conducted 
work in manual train- 
ing. 

Manual training is 
essentially a modem 
product. Its recogni- 
tion was entirely im- 
possible under tbe old 
attitude toward edu- 
cation, in which 
knowledge was re- 
garded as the sole 
aim of the school, and 
in which the scholar 
was the ideal product 
of academic culture. 
Far different is the thought of the edu- 
cational world to-day. It has univer- 
sally adopted the principle, first enun- 
ciated by Pestalozzi, that education 
should mean the unfolding of the pow- 
ers of the individual — that it should 
mean, in short, nothing less than the 
development of character. " It is pow- 
er, not knowledge, that we want," as 
President Eliot has expressed it. To 
this conception of the function of edu- 
cation Froebel gave hands and feet 
when he brought forward the principle 
that only through self-activity comes 
growth; only through exercise of func- 
tion comes development. 

It is upon these two essentially mod- 
ern ideas that manual training finds its 
basis. It is an instrument to put powers 
into action and thereby to develop them. 
Let us see how well the purpose is 
accomplished. Take a very simple 
typical exercise, such as the making of 
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a small picture-frame in thin wood by 
whittling. Imagine that the piece has 
been laid out and the pupil is ready to 
begin work. What is the first step? 
Evidently a careful observation of the 
conditions, — ^an examination of the na- 
ture and design of the piece. What 
next? Reflection as to the proper 
achievement of the end. The reason 
must assist to direct the application of 
the tool. After this comes the execu- 
tion. Gradually, step by step approach- 
ing nearer to the ideal, the pupfl applies 
himself carefully and patiently to the 
task. As the end is approached, finer 
and finer quantities are dealt with, more 
and more are the powers of concentra- 
tion taxed, and greater and greater be- 
comes the need for accuracy and per- 
severance. 

The piece is finished, but its relation 
to the pupil's life is not necessarily fin- 
ished,— jA^«/rf 71^7/, indeed, be finished. 
It is a picture-frame. He takes it as a 
gift to his mother. She praises its work- 
manship and tells him it will be very 
useful, and so leaves him with both a 
glow of pride in achievement and the 
pleasure of having contributed some- 
thing by his own hands to the life about 
him. 

This is the cycle of operations that 
every exercise in manual training may 
mean and should mean. It is nothing 
less than the round of the mental pow- 
ers — an exercise of the senses, the rea- 
son, the will, and the emotions. It is 
life in miniature. 

Such effects, of course, will not be 
obtained from work in manual training 
unless the nature of the work and the 
spirit in which it is conducted shall sup- 
ply a natural stimulus for application. 
No forced application will secure the 
beneficial results of spontaneous, inter- 
ested effort. It is only upon the latter 
terms that natural growth can be ob- 
tained ; only thus that healthy exercise 
of the powers of observation and of the 
reason, can be secured, and that the 
training in habits of patient, careful ap- 
plication will effectually react upon the 



will. And these terms imply, first of 
all, that the spirit of the instruction 
shall be that coming from a true teach- 
er, — one who understands both the sig- 
nificance of his work and the nature of 
his pupils ; and secondly, that the con- 
tent of the work must be such as will 
appeal to the life and interests of these 
pupils. This latter requirement means 
that in the work there should be much 
to appeal to the imagination as an end 
in itself, — ^an end connected with life 
and the interests of life. 

The educational value of manual 
training can be best realized by the in- 
spection of a class at work. Go into a 
room where a well-planned and well- 
conducted exercise in manual training 
is under way. Your entrance attracts 
but little attention. The instructor is 
perhaps standing aside in comparative 
inaction, — ^not, as in the usual class 
room, the focus of mental and nervous 
energy, pouring out his forces to arouse 
the energies of his pupils, but simply 
guiding and assisting the activities of 
his company of workers. Throughout 
the room absorption in the work pre- 
vails, — the energies of each pupil are 
concentrated upon the task before him. 
Noise there may be; confusion there is 
none; order, indeed of the truest kind 
prevails throughout, — an order not im- 
pressed by an outside will, but spring- 
ing from the harmony of individual 
wills. In each unit the powers of self 
are in full activity, and the shop is but 
a theatre for the play of these forces. 

Only gradually has this conception as 
to the significance of manual training 
developed. In many places it is clearly 
recognized; in others, the old notions 
of industrial skill and knowledge of the 
mechanic arts still prevail, but steadily 
throughout the field it is the effect upon 
the boy that is coming more and more 
to be considered as the one essential 
element. The new educational instru- 
ment, in other words, is coming to be 
viewed purely in its educational effects 
and its methods determined solely by 
educational principles. The results in 
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pieces of work are less and less consid- 
ered as the true criterion of value; and 
instead is asked the question as to how 
thoroughly and how faithfully were the 
powers of the individual called into play 
in their execution. 

This, surely, is what American man- 
ual training in its best thought is to-day 
standing for; and it is with the hope of 
finding suggestions and inspiration from 
the work and workers of other countries 
that the following papers have been ob- 
tained. These papers have been writ- 
ten by those best fitted to speak author- 
itatively of the work in Sweden, France, 
Germany and England; and it is be- 
lieved that the picture herein presented 
of the condition of the work in these 
respective countries, of the ideals and 
principles actuating its leaders, and of 
the outlook for development, cannot fail 
to be of large interest and suggestion to 
American readers. 

C. R. Richards. 



Mechanophilus. 

Now first we stand and understand, 
And sunder false from true. 

And handle boldly with the hand. 
And see and shape and do. 



Par as the Future vaults her skies. 

Prom this my vantage-ground 
To those still-working energies 

I spy nor term nor bound. 

As we surpass our fathers' skill, 
Our sons will shame our own ; 

A thousand things are hidden still 
And not a hundred known. 

And had some prophet spoken true 

Of all we shall achieve. 
The wonders were so wildly new, 

That no man would believe. 

Meanwhile, my brothers, work, and wield 

The forces of to-day, 
And plow the Present like a field, 

And garner all you may ! 

You, what the cultured surface grows, 

Dispense with careful hands: 
Deep under deep for ever goes. 

Heaven over heaven expands. 

Tennyson. 



'* William Morris," said Mr. John Gra- 
ham Brooks, in a recent lecture, "spent 
his life in fighting against ugliness. He 
wanted to teach people to have nothing in 
honor that was not beautiful and useful, 
and he tried in every way to persuade 
people that his ideal was not only beauti- 
ful, but practical He applied his own 
principles in his decorative art factory, 
and conclusively proved that they were 
practical by making a great deal of money 
out of it, although he was not aiming at 
anything of the kind. In this factory he 
often worked with his own hands for four- 
teen and fifteen hours a day, but he never 
would let his employes work more than 
eight By this and by every other means 
in his power he tried to create a hunger 
for beauty in the hearts of the English peo- 
ple, but his great remedy for existing con- 
ditions was in education. He maintained 
that the country would never make any 
progress toward an ideal society except by 
creating new cravings in the new genera- 
tion." 

As an illustration of Morris's idea, Mr. 
Brooks told of a boy who had learned to 
do ironwork in a manual-training school, 
and in consequence could not endure a 
piece of it, which his mother brought home 
from a store one day. He told her at last 
that it would be quite impossible for him 
to live in the same house with the article, 
and, though she could not comprehend his 
feeling, she had considerable respect for 
his opinion, and was finally prevailed on 
to return the purchase. 

New- York Tribune, 



The relation between mental culture and 
physical powers is a subject of the greatest 
interest, as yet but little touched. . . . 
Nothing is more striking than the tendency 
of all . . . exercises, when brought to per- 
fection, to eliminate mere brute bulk from 
the competition, and give the palm to more 
subtile qualities, agility, quickness, a good 
eye, a ready hand, — in short, superior fine- 
ness of organization. 
T, W. Higginson^ in **" Out-door Papers,'' 
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Oni of the Sfwps at JVaat. 

SLOVD-INSTRUCTION IN SWEDEN. 

[Naas Slojdlararsseminarium, Floda 1 
Station, Jan, g, 1898. > 
Forestandare: Olio SaloinoH. ) 
Dear Sir. 

According to mv promise. I herewith send 
you an article for the Pratt Institutb Month- 
ly. TQe article consists largely of excerpts 
from two articles on the subject which I wrote 
last auRimeT tor the Scandinavian eibibitioa tn 
Stockholm. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly. 

Otto Salomon.] 



It was at tbe beginning of tlie sev- 
enties that the founding of special Sloyd- 
scbools began, and that Sloyd-instruc- 
tion in Sweden was introduced in the 
then existing Normal schools, chiefly 
by the private enterprise of certain in- 
dividuals especially interested in this 
subject. This movement later attracted 
the attention of the municipal authori- 
ties, and elicited, in turn, their influence 
and help, until finally the matter re- 
ceived State support. Thus, up to the 
present time, instruction in Sloyd has 
been included in the course at Karlstad 
since 1876, Lund since 1888, Hernosand 
since 1888, LinkSping since 1892, Upsaia 



since 1893, Gothen- 
burg since 1893, and 
Vaxjo, in whose semi- 
naries teachers for the 
public schools are spe- 
cially trained. Besides 
the foregoing, there 
are also extra Sloyd- 
courses arranged in the 
provinces. A great 
many Sloyd-teachers, 
male and female, have 
received their training 
in the Norma! School 
at Naas. 

In Swedish schools 
the instruction in Sloyd 
is not made obligatory 
by the Government, 
but is entitled to State 
support wherever it is 
instituted. The necessary supervision 
is provided for in the person of public- 
school inspectors appointed by the State ; 
besides these, there are others appointed 
by the municipal and the provincial 
authorities. Because all Sloyd is in 
general voluntary, and not compulsory, 
by law, there is no generally adopted 
method, uniform in all details. There- 
fore, although the plan of work and the 
direction vaty in the different schools 
and districts, yet all follow certain gen- 
eral principles, which are daily coming 
more and more under universal sanc- 
tion. They are the following: 

I. To proceed from the concrete to tbe ab- 

II. To proceed by gradoal steps from the 
easy to the difficult. 

III. To instruct individually. 

IV. To work for the harmonious develop- 
ment of the physical and mental powers of t&e 
pupil, and to awaken in him a love for work, 
order, exactness, and independence. 

V. The Sloyd. instruction is to be imparted 
by pedagogically- trained teachers who possess 
the theoretical knowledge and the necessary 
practical experience. 

THE SLOYD NORMAL SCHOOL AT nXXs. 

Six-and-twenty years ago the Sloyd 
school for boys was founded byaprivaie 
individual, Mr. Abrahamson, upon his 
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estate of Naas. From this institution 
the present Sloyd-teachers* Seminary at 
Naas has gradually developed. During 
the first years of its existence, only such 
annual courses were arranged as had 
for their express purpose the imparting 
of the necessary instruction to those 
pupils who had the intention of follow- 
ing the profession of Sloyd-teachers. 
To this course there was afterward 
added a shorter one especially intended 
for public - school teachers, — a plan 
which in 1882 superseded the original 
one. 

Four such Normal courses of six 
weeks' duration are now arranged at 
the Seminary; two for the summer and 
two for the winter. For the first-named 
courses, as a rule, only such persons are 
accepted as are already engaged in 
teaching; but to the last-mentioned 
courses are admitted not only profes- 
sional teachers, but also young persons 
who intend to enter the profession at 
some future time. All courses have the 
same object in view, viz. : to make each 
student taking part in the course thor- 
oughly acquainted with the uses and 
means of a pedagogical Sloyd. The in- 
struction, which is free, is given partly 
by means of lectures on pedagogical 
subjects — Sloyd-pedagogics, pedagogi- 
cal history, psychology, and so forth; 
partly by means of drawing and wood- 
Sloyd. In addition to these subjects, 
gymnastic exercise is daily provided. 
The necessary tools and materials, as 
well as lodging for about seventy, are 
all entirely free. For the four daily 
meals the modest sum of 45 to 47 kroner 
[about $11 to $13] per course is paid. 
The completed work becomes the prop- 
erty of the student, to be used by him 
as illustrative models and objective ex- 
amples in the class-room. 

About 270 to 290 students annually 
take part in the course at Naas, the 
greater part of these being teachers of 
both sexes. Since the founding of the 
Seminary, there have been, up to 1898, 
in all, 80 courses and 2,823 active mem- 
bers of the same. As is well known, 



foreigners are admitted to these courses, 
and 722 teachers from other lands have 
availed themselves of this opportunity. 
Whatever may be the chief object of 
a pedagogical Sloyd as portrayed in the 
Naas system, it is, as a matter of course, 
radically different from that of the pure- 
ly economic object of House- Sloyd,. 
which consists in the production of prac- 
tical objects suitable for home-use or 
adaptable for ready sale. Especially 
through this very characteristic does 
** the Sloyd " become pedagogic and 
educational, in that it does not lay the 
chief emphasis upon the completed 
work, but makes the completer of the 
work its chief consideration. A sys- 
tematized Sloyd makes the benefit to 
the worker an increase not of his in- 
come, but of his personal worth. This 
increase of his personal worth, — or, to 
express it differently, this preparation 
for practical life, — consists partly in the. 
possession of certain knowledge and 
facilities whose future application shall 
be, in one or another way, of particular 
use, — and partly in the development of 
forces, peculiar qualities and.capabilities 
which tend to make the individual more 
fit to fulfil his duties as a man and a 
good citizen. According to the point 
of view selected and demonstrated by 
the instruction, does it become technical 
or fundamental in its character. The 
pedagogical Sloyd which seeks its place 
among the formative agencies and those: 
agencies productive of a general culture,, 
must have for its leading aim, not so* 
much the production of a particular 
technical skill, as the development of 
certain powers, physical as well as 
psychical, which shall work together 
for '* the harmonious development of 
man " (this expression to be taken in 
its real and broader sense), let that 
man's position or station in the world; 
be what it may. The '* Sloyd" in. 
school use must, therefore, thus whole- 
somely influence the pupil, in that it 
increase in him independence of char- 
acter and real love for work and de- 
velops his physical powers; it purposes • 
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to teach him exactness, neatness and 
the habit of carefully observing; it 
should accustom him to be persevering 
and thereby to justly appraise physical 
labor and its true economic value; it 
finally trains the eye to see, and the 
hand to construct what is seen. These, 
therefore, and similar aims, which are 
joined to tested pedagogical methods, 
are what serve to make *' Sloyd ** such 
an educational agent and formative 
means of general culture. 

So much as to its uses. The tested 
pedagogical methods (viz., the means 
according to which the Sloyd-instruc- 
tion is classified as belonging to the list 
of formative agencies productive of gen- 
eral culture) must, as a matter of course, 
keep this end in view ; and must also 
adapt themselves as nearly as possible 
to the child's nature and its modes of 
thought. In order that this may be the 
case, it follows that *' Sloyd*' must be 
practised according to certain strict 
principles, and not in whatever manner 
each chooses. Among some of the prin- 
ciples advocated and employed at Naas, 
the following may be cited: 

I. In pedagogic Sloyd, the chief emphasis is 
to bs placed, not upon the completed product 
of the work, bat upon the work itself and its 
significance in regard to the pupil's develop- 
ment This is greatest when the instruction, 
on the part of both teacher and pupil, is en- 
tirely voluntary, and when the pupil and his 
parents regard this branch of tuition as some- 
thing useful. 

II. Pedagogically -practised Sloyd must per- 
mit independence of thought and execution, 
and, for this reason, must be so arranged that 
the appointed exercises shall occupy the pupil's 
capacity and bodily powers to the fullest pos- 
sible extent 

III. Further, the work should not be done 
mechanically and thoughtlessly, nor so as to 
injure the physical development; neither 
should it prove a detriment to perfect health. 
On the contrary, a correct position of the body 
and the various movements engendered by the 
same are absolutely necessary, not only from 
a technical, but also from a physiological point 
of view. 

The instruction should be individual, 
and should be methodically arranged. 



The so-called ''Naas Method'' is 
grounded upon the exercises which oc- 
cur in wood-Sloyd, but in such a man- 
ner that, by the making of practically 
useful articles and not in the form of 
abstract preparatory exercises, the pupil 
gains his skill and experience. Sloyd- 
instruction at Naas now confines itself 
entirely to work in wood, and is espe- 
cially distinguished by its models with 
compound - curved surfaces, — its so- 
called ' * Form- work ' '. The work, — ^for 
whose execution tools of the same size 
and sort as those used in practical life 
are employed, — ^should be properly and 
carefully done, and be well-finished and 
neat The principal and most often 
employed tool is the knife ; and this is 
designedly so, for several reasons. In 
order that the pupil should derive the 
full benefit from the Sloyd-instruction 
according to the Naas method, he must 
have attained the age of ten to twelve 
years, with its attendant development. 
The difference between a Sloyd- 
instruction that has for its chief object 
the production of useful articles or the 
acquirement of a certain mechanical 
facility in the use of tools, and one hav- 
ing Si general culture (based upon ethi- 
cally-, psychically-, and physiologically- 
grounded instruction) for its great aim, 
involves naturally a difference in the 
teaching staflE. Whereas, in the first 
case, a mechanic would doubtless be 
capable of undertaking the direction, 
the pedagogical aims and methods in- 
volved in the last demand entirely dif- 
ferent and especially-adapted qualities 
in the teacher. To do the latter, one 
must be in possession of more than a 
certain dexterity and technical knowl- 
edge, — ^yea, much more. The instruc- 
tion must be secondary to the culture 
development. ** The workshop for the 
mechanic, the school for the teacher," 
is one of the first and most important 
of the theories which the Naas System 
has sought to establish. Experience 
has shown that in this point, at least, it 
was a move in the right direction. 
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Manual Training Workshop, Mcoie Pritnaire He ta Rue de Charenton No. j/, Paris. 



MANUAL-TRAININQ INSTRUCTION IN 

THE BLBMBNTARV SCHOOLS 

OP PARIS. 

[laspection de L'EnseigDeineDt Primklre. 
Republiqne Franfaise. 

PkKFBCTUKK DU DEFARTIHt»T DB LA SeINE. \ 

P«b. 8. 1898. J 
Dear Sir: 



ing in the elemeatary schools ot tbe city of 
Paris. 

Please accept tbe assurance of my cordial 
esteem. ^ ^^ 

( maitu 
a villede Paris )J 

INSTRUCTION id manual work ap- 
1 pears id the list of obligatory matters 
enumerated in Article I. of tbe law of 
March 38, 1883, at present in force 
throughout all French territory. The law 
defines this instruction as follows : 
" manual work and the use of the tools of 
the principal trades." T)i& rapporteur*, 
in order that there might be no misun- 
derstanding as to the intention of the 
lawmaker, had indicated the character of 
manual work in the school as follows: 

• M. Paul Bert. 



" We do not ask that the primary 
"school shall become a trade school: 
" we do not believe that a pupil should 
" leave it to be a locksmith or a vine- 
" grower, — but we believe that scien- 
" tific teaching should not rest in the 
" domain of pure theory, and that prac- 
" tical applications to different indus- 
" tries should hold a large place in such 
" teaching," 

In the regulations which followed the 
promulgation of the law, and which con- 
stituted a commentary on it, it was rec- 
ommended to tbe teacher, in respect to 
manual training, that he do not neglect 
tbe education of the child's senses, and 
that he early develop those qualities of 
adroitness and of agility, that prompt- 
ness and certainty of movement which, 
valuable for all, are most especially 
needful lor tbe pupils of the primary 
schools, who are destined, for the most 
part, to manual occupations. 

If the principle laid down by the law 
of 1882 was new, the idea nevertheless 
went back to a decidedly early date. 
* * * * 

In 1879, a commission was charged 
with tbe maturing of a plan of general 
organization. Itschairman, M. Corbos. 
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demanded that the new instruction 
should be considered only as the neces- 
sary complement of a rational educa- 
tion, and that it should be limited '' to 
those forms of work which are absolute- 
ly elementary, of which every individual 
should be capable, whatever his social 
-condition; to those which form the 
basis of all trades, which are sufficient 
for the development of manual dexter- 
ity, and which require neither a large 
number of tools nor extensive ground- 
space.*' 

From 1880 to 1886, workshops were 
installed in a hundred schools; the ses- 
sions for manual training were arranged 
for morning and evening, outside of the 
regular class hours. 

In 1882, manual training was rendered 
obligatory; and from 1886, after the 
promulgation of our present organic 
law, the reform of the schedule per- 
mitted its return to the course of the 
regular classes, three hours a week be- 
ing given to it. 

The instruction was placed in charge 
of workingmen, the teacher attending 
only to the order of the class; there was 
no correlation between the workshop 
courses and the programme of intel- 
lectual studies. 

The series of models copied without 
«ven being previously drawn, formed a 
methodized ensemble of manipulations 
combined with a view to apprenticeship, 
but which led only imperfectly to the 
end desired. The children, repelled by 
work which was heavy and uninterest- 
ing, rarely went beyond the earlier 
numbers of each series ; and the insti- 
tutions could not maintain instruction 
entirely foreign to their programme. 

The necessity for a reform promptly 
became evident; a new commission was 
charged with the improvement of the 
programme established in 1880, by com- 
bining manual work with the school 
studies and by extending the scope given 
to the instructors. This commission, 
which included MM. Salicis and R. Le- 
blanc, between 1888 and 1890 worked 
out the programme now in operation. 



Manual work is there considered from 
the educator's point of view; it is cer- 
tainly not to be thought of that the 
primary school shall prepare intending 
apprentices for their work in wood or 
in iron; even if this could be done, it 
would in any case render the course use- 
ful to only a small number. Moreover, 
the handling of tools exacts an expen- 
diture of physical strength which too 
young a child cannot meet; and appren- 
ticeship at too early an age would run 
the risk of warping the development of 
the organization in the formative stage, 
or would lead to faulty manipulations 
which might be injurious to the future 
workman. It was therefore conceded 
that children should not be admitted to 
the workshops before the age of ten 
years. 

With younger children, the work con 
sists of exercises in folding and paper- 
cutting brought into very close relation 
with the scientific programme, and hav- 
ing for their object the initiation of the 
pupils into the drawing and laying-out 
of the regular figures. These perform- 
ances are a logical preparation for the 
labors of the workshop, which no. one 
could attempt without a preliminary 
knowledge of drawing. This work can 
be done in the ordinary class-room, 
without a special equipment, and can 
be made to include all pupils. 

PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES IN MANUAL 

WORK IN THE icoUs printatTes ///- 
mentaires of the city of paris. 

The exercises in manual work are di- 
vided into two categories, according as 
the school is or is not provided with a 
special shop for wood- and metal- work- 
ing. 

Work without a shop; folding and 
cutting of paper or of cards of different 
colors. This is the same in all the 
schools, with the children of the first 
three classes (first- and second-year ele- 
mentary class, first-year intermediate 
class) ; that is to say, with children from 
seven to ten years of age. 

In the schools where a workshop is 
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opened, children are admitted to it on 
completing the second year of the inter- 
mediate course, or about the age of ten 
years. These schools are 123 in num- 
ber. 

Workshop Exercises. 

Work without a shop, as we have just 
defined it, fills but imperfectly the re- 
quirements sought. It is evidently fitted 
to accomplish the training of the eye ; 
it furnishes an essential element in the 
scientific part of our primary curricu- 
lum. These are incontestable advan- 
tages which fully justify its introduction 
into our schools; but it cannot give those 
qualities of adroitness and agility, that 
dexterity and that suppleness of hand, 
which are useful to all, and particularly 
to the future artisan. It is only in the 
woricahop that this manual education 
can be given. 

The exercises have a double aim, — 
physical and intellectual education. 
The manipulations are graded in such 
a manner that the motions, at first very 
simple, and involving only a few mem- 
bers, — the hand, the arm, — extend by 
degrees to the whole body, and lead to 
a coordination of complex movements 
so directed as to develop adroitness and 
certainty in motion; — not dexterity, 
properly so called, in the handling of 
certain tools. It is, so to spealc, a ra- 
tional gymnastic of address. 

It is no less certain that the education 
of the eye is perfected in the workshop. 
It is the habit of exact measurements, 
the necessity of producing geometrical 
forms with precision, the comparison of 
them with type-forms, — the different 
squares, rules, models, — which give to 
workmen the quickness and exactness 
of eye which could not be acquired to 
the same degree without training in a 
workshop. 

In the school shop, manual work must 
in addition be related to the intellectual 
programme. Thus, the exercise of 
making the model of an ornament or of 
a useful article is the development of a 
figured sketch made by the pupil ; it re- 
quires the makiog of geometrical out- 



lines; and daring the working-out, it 
presents exact forms which lend them- 
selves to the setting forth and the veri- 
fication of the properties of ordinary 
figures. Is not the handling of draw- 
ing-implements moreover an excellent 
drill in practical geometry? 

In fine, the end proposed is to develop 
both intelligence and adroitness, at the 
same time giving to the future appren- 
tice knowledge which will later be of 
great service to him in the workshop. 



Second Year of the Intermediate Course: 
[First year in the shop.^ 

Wood- working. 

The wood is distributed to the 
pupils already roughed out — that is, 
made of the proper thickness and width. 
Work is done at the beginning on a 
small board of poplar, ten centimetres 
in width and one in thickness. 

The first exercises deal with the 
square and certain rosettes derived from 
it, and require only the manipulation 
of the light saw called a tenon-saw, of 
the flat and half>round rasp, and of the 
file. 

On small boards of beech, finished on 
the faces only, the use of the plane is 
begun, with the dressing of an edge. 
The use of the above-named tools is 
continued for the making of certain 
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ordinary articles, such as a paper-knife, 
a folder, etc 

Lastly, the execution of certain 
rosettes and stars, derived from an 
eqailateral triangle and from a regular 
Ikexagon and octagon, leads to the use 
of the chisel. 

Iron-working, 

The material used is k wire of semi- 
circular section, five millimetres in di- 
ameter, made of soft annealed steel. 
This wire is supple enough to be worked 
cold with a riveting-hammer of 120 
grammes on a little anvil with two 
beaks (called a bigorne) ; and is suffi- 
ciently resisting to remain in the form 
which has been given to it. The aim 
of the work is to introduce the children 
to the use of the hammer; it enables 
one to take advantage of all that is edu- 
cational io the trade of the smith (ac- 
curacy of stroke, sureness of hand) with- 
out presenting the dangers of forging 
iron. 

The exercises consist of little motifs 
imitating the productions of the orna- 
mental iron- worker. Semicylindrical 
wire bends very easily, and two lengths 
of it are bound together by applying the 
flat sides one upon the other, with a 
binder of semi-cylindrical wire three 
millimetres in diameter. 

The only tools used are a riveting- 
hammer of 1 30 grammes weight, an 
anvil of two kilos, and a small file one- 
half round, one-half smooth, for cutting 
the wire. 

Cours sup&ieur. (Corresponding to 
the last two years of our grammar- 
school. ) 

Wood-work ing. 

The wood is distributed rough from 
the saw, and the pupils dress it them- 
selves. 

The objects produced the first year 
include no fitted pieces whose execution 
calls for a skill which could not be re- 
quired of children from eleven to twelve 
years of age. There are ornamental 
motifs, — panels, fretwork, interlaced 
designs, rosettes; or useful articles, — 
tablets, prism - shaped or cylindrical 



stakes, penholders, etc. : — all of which 
are intended to introduce the pupils 
progressively to the use of tools em- 
ployed in wood-working. 

Pitted pieces are not undertaken until 
the second year; they include the execu- 
tion of simple assembled work, with ap- 
plications to the making of useful ob- 
jects, — square, bracket T-square, lit- 
tle bench, picture- frame, etc. 

Iron-working. 

The work with wire is continued by 
that with smooth sheet steel of one-half 
millimetre thickness. This material, 
laid flat on the anvil, is easily cut with 
a little chisel; the chipped edges are 
finished with a smooth file. 

The curved parts are cut out of the 
flat by a chisel with rounded edge, 
called " carp's- tongue ", and the 
chipped edges finished with a smooth 
file, either half-round or rat-tail. The 
branches of the rosettes are veined and 
repoussis on lead, with a round-faced 
hammer or with punches of appropriate 
forms. 

This work causes the hand to acquire 
suppleness, gives certainty to the ham- 
mer-stroke, introduces to the use of the 
file, and brings the eye to seize on forms 
endowed with movement, approaching 
those obtained by clay-modelling. 
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During the second year of the cours 
sup&ieur^ the children use the iron- 
worker' s tools, and are trained in various 
ordinary operations which belong to 
metal- working; dressing with the file, 
polishing, drilling, tapping, fitting, 
brazing, soldering in tin, etc. 

The method employed in the work of 
the shop is the same as that of the cut- 
ting-out work. The pupils are furnished 
with a workshop note-book, in which 
they make their sketch of the object to 
be executed. A succinct statement is 
afterward dictated on the next step in 
the work. The pupils of the same sec- 
tion work together on the same task. 
When a new manipulation presents it- 
self, or whenever the teacher judges it 
well to give a general explanation, he 
assembles all the little workers about 
him; his instructions are always simul- 
taneous, and become individual only 
when a faulty position is to be rectified. 

One danger is to be avoided in simul- 
taneous instruction in manual work. 
Our little workers are some more and 
some less adroit; a step taken together 
is liable to retard the more skilful. To 
avoid this undesirable result, the teach- 
er demands greater perfection in work- 
manship from those who can work fast- 
er. Moreover, each exercise may be 
supplemented by chamfers, chisel- work, 
ornamentation of various kinds which 
are permitted only when the funda- 
mental processes have been properly 
performed. The experiments made 
since 1890 have shown that in general 
this method of procedure is preferable 
to individual instruction, — that it is less 
burdensome to the teacher and more 
profitable for the child. 

TEACHING FORCE. 

Work without a shop is placed in the 
hands of the teachers; that done in the 
workshop requires the collaboration of 
the teacher and a master- workman. 

Even though there be no thought of 
training future craftsmen, it is not the 
less important that the hand be not 
spoiled by faulty manipulation. A vi- 



cious habit contracted early might have 
regrettable consequences for an ulterior 
apprenticeship; and it is therefore in- 
dispensable that the work be directed 
by a person of skill and practical expe- 
rience. Moreover, the care of the tools 
and the preparation of material for work 
demand an amount o£ rough work which 
could not be exacted of a teacher. Nor 
would it be possible without impropriety 
to intrust children to workmen without 
training as teachers: while on the other 
hand, as manual training in the work- 
shop must be related to the courses of 
the class-room, it belongs to the teacher 
to give the theoretical explanations 
which connect the application made in 
the shop with the primary scientific 
studies. The master- workman, then, 
is in some sort the pr^parateuf* of the 
teacher. 

ORGANIZATION. 

There are at present in the city of 
Paris 1 24 primary schools provided with 
wood-working shops, and in 36 of these 
schools, a metal- workine shop has been 
opened. The service is shared among 
62 joiners and 18 machinists. The time 
per week given by the pupils to manual 
work is two hours in the primary grades, 
and three in the grammar grades. 

PREPARATION OF THE TEACHING FORCE. 

In order to insure the scientific carry- 
ing out of the curriculum which we have 
just analyzed, there have been estab- 
lished (in addition to courses of lectures 
given to the teachers) courses of Nor- 
mal instruction which have been pur- 
sued since 1891 by more than one-third 
of the teaching force as an ofiicial duty. 
The master- workmen, who are recruited 
by means of public competitive exam- 
ination, receive very precise pedagogi- 
cal directions from the supervising 
body. They work exclusively for the 
schools, and therefore can devote them- 
selves fully to the mission intrusted to 
them. 

Manual-training instruction in the 

* In science teachlne, this term denotes the person 
who prepares everythms^ required for the demonstra- 
tions of the instructor. 
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primary schools has received very sharp 
criticism this year, and a proposition to 
cut ofiE the appropriations made for that 
work has even been laid before the 
municipal council of Paris. The rea- 
sons alleged are the following: — 

'* Manual work is one cause of the 
overloading of our curricula; it is in- 
jurious to the discipline of the school; 
and moreover, the practical results are 
insignificant." 

These criticisms are at bottom unjust; 
they are due to a superficial examina- 
tion of the subject, and they rest on a 
misconception. At the same time, they 
are not at all surprising; is it not the 
fate of every new idea to be opposed? 

Among the adversaries of manual 
training, some act in good faith, — name- 
ly, those who do not understand the 
programme which has just been set 
forth. Others have not even taken the 
trouble to examine it. This instruction 
was a novelty to the greater part of the 
teachers; it required a stepping out of 
the beaten track, and we know how 
difficult it is to change one's habits. 
Some among them have not discovered 
anything in manual work save the ma- 
terial side, the object to be constructed; 
the lesson appears to them a puerile 
piece of work, quite without profit to 
the education of the pupil. The time 
was evidently lost : but whose was the 
fault? Thanks to our new Normal 
courses and lectures, a very large num- 
ber of teachers have received an efficient 
preparation, and the results which they 
are now obtaining are most satisfactory. 

In the schools where manual training 
is held in especial honor, if it were a 
cause of overcrowding, it should be easy 
to prove a general weakness in the other 
branches of the course. Ni^w, precisely 
the contrary appears ; the schools where 
manual work is well taught, are also 
those which obtain the greatest success 
in the examinations for certificates. 
Manual training, then, could not be 
considered as giving overwork. Does 
it lead to disorder? This objection is 
not a serious one as regards the work 



which is done in the class-room; as to 
the workshop sessions, the children go 
to them with pleasure, and are ardently 
devoted to their work. We have never 
observed that it is more difficult to 
secure order there than it is in any other 
part of the school. 

The objection drawn from the insuffi- 
ciency of practical results, rests, as we 
have said, upon a misconception. 

This is how a great Parisian manu- 
facturer, who is specially engaged in 
the making of machine-tools, — and who 
is also very deeply interested in the sub- 
ject of instruction, in his quality of can- 
tonal delegate, — estimates the services 
rendered by school manual training: 

'' I set aside the pleasure which most 
of the children find in the exercises — a 
side which, however, has its importance 
— to look at the subject from a higher 
point of view. 

* * With this instruction, children early 
conceive a taste for manual work — a. 
thoroughly salutary taste which may 
later tend to keep them from the many 
employments in which they could only 
vegetate. 

' ' I must say also that I consider this 
instruction useful to children who will 
not take up a trade involving wood- or 
iron-working. Whatever be the scope 
of one's calling, it may be necessary at 
any moment to use or to shape a piece 
of wood or iron ; and I consider nothing 
more ridiculous than a man who cannot 
drive a nail without hammering his 
fingers." 

Among the numerous petitions issu- 
ing from difiFerent labor unions to dep- 
recate the proposed measure, we select 
the following passage : 

*' We are convinced that the municipal coun- 
cil will not sanction by a sini^le vote a proposi- 
tion so contrary to its sentiments: for, thor- 
oaghly interested in the education proper to be 
given to children of the laboring class, it will 
perceive the indisputable usefulness of a course 
of instruction having a fixed curricultun baaed 
upon practical applications to the various in- 
dustries toward which those children are tend- 
ing who are to be apprenticed to a handicraft 

^* In this regard, manual training has already 
given results perceptible to the children who 
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begin their ftpprenticeahip on leaving the school 
workshop; and we do not hesitate to auert 
that at this pcnnt its sttppression winld do 
harm to industry, already so poor in workmen 
pouesiine the acqairements needful to the ex- 
ercise of their caUing. 

"On theotherhand, the school woikshopen- 
nobles hibor, and gives the child ideas most 
wholesome for his moral education, by making 
him understand that the tool is as honorable as 
the pen; and it is doing him a great service to 
turn him away from the learned and liberal 
professions which are always too generally 
■ought, and where overcrowding results in in- 
creasing the number of unemployed.— the evil 
of society at the present time." 

(Union cj WorktH^ Machinists of the 

Dtpartment of the Seine. ) 

Nearly two hundred trade syndicates 



have addressed to the municipal council 
petitions conceived in the same spirit; 
it may then he affirmed that working 
men understand all the importance of 
an education whose aim is "to prepare 
the child, not for such or such a trade, 
but for any trade whatever, and which 
— a moral result that cannot be too 
much emphasized — by a process of exe- 
cution that is concrete, satisfying, and 
accomplished by his own hand, gives 
him an esteem for his work, a taste for 
work for the work's sake; end conse- 
quently — a secret yet undiscovered — a 
taste for the trade that awaits him." 
(G. Salicis;. 



Metal- Wort in the Elemtnlary Schools, Paris. 
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EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING FOR 
B0Y5 IN GERMANY. 



DlUTSCHKK ) 
>ARBBIT. f 

>. 6, 1898. ) 



[Lbhrbrbildungsanstalt DBS Dbutschbk 

Vbbbins fur Knabbnhandarbbit. 
Leipzig, Feb. 

Dear Sir: 

I would gladly have long ago replied to your 
reqaest for a short statement concerning man- 
ual training in Grermany, but one must have 
more than two hands to do everything which 
should be done. I have just lately collected 
here in an article the points most worth know- 
ing about our manual training, and I believe 
it will be better to send you this statement 
rather than to wait longer. 

Perhaps the friends of this movement in 
Germany have to contend with the greatest 
difficulties, the oldest prejudices, the most in- 
surmountable hindrances which arise any where 
in the training of youth through work for work. 
It seems impossible to uproot the opinion that 
the school exists not for life, but rather for it- 
self ; that it is a training institution for the in- 
tellect and memory alone, not an institution 
develoi>ing the entire being. 

Wishing your noble undertaking the best 
success, with sincere greeting, 

Yours truly. 

Dr. W. Gotzb.] 

The Philosophy of Educational 
Manual Training. 

In the present movement throughout 
nearly all cultured lands toward manual 
training, there are everywhere two dif- 
ferent propelling forces to be observed; 
political, economic, and social causes, 
and pedagfogical aims and views. 

In Germany the purely educational 
side came at first to the front, probably 
because German education had taken on 
a one-sided, theoretical, preponderating 
doctrinal character, and urgently needed 
supplementing by a branch of instruc- 
tion promoting practical skill. 

In the past it has been sought to de- 
velop the child's mind by training him 
to form conceptions from acquired views 
and notions, to clothe these in the right 
word, to join words into sentences, and 
in this way to succeed in expressing the 
collective conceptions and judgments in 
connected speech, and by this means to 
make of language the organ of com- 
munication of the mind's power. But 
now we wish to seize hold of and at- 



tempt to develop another side of the 
human mind, the impulse for activity. 

To direct into right channels this ex- 
isting, this impelling force, to use it in 
developing the physical and mental 
powers of the child by continuous prac- 
tice, by systematic activity, — this is 
above all the office of educational man- 
ual training. It follows directly not in- 
dustrial, but educational aims, it trains 
an organ — ^the hand — which formerly 
has not been sufficiently regarded in the 
education of boys. Manual training de- 
velops man' s most noble organ of sense, 
the eye, by the comprehension of form 
and color according to Nature and in the 
most efficient manner. 

This following of the so-strongly- 
ezpressed creative impulse of the child, 
happy in activity, zealous in work, is 
not only conformable to Nature, but 
also of educational value; for physical 
work furnishes abundance of stimulus 
for the development of the will, the 
feelings, and the mental powers. 

We cannot, moreover, overlook the 
important social, political and economic 
significance of such a manual education 
of the youth. However much the cul- 
tivation of manual training claims first 
rank in the interest of sound all-around 
education of the rising generation, the 
social interest must also be considered, 
which demands that physical labor be 
rightly prized and that the diflEerent 
classes of society live together in peace, 
with esteem for their respective works; 
just so the economic interest deserves 
consideration, which demands that the 
industrial capabilities of our people be 
assured for the future. 

The Pedagogical Results of Manual 

Training. 

1. Manual training, like gymnastics, 
develops bodily strength, dexterity and 
adroitness in the youth, and makes him 
by wholesome exchange of bis activities, 
more capable of enduring purely mental 
exertion. 

2. Manual training develops the gen- 
eral skill of the hand by means of ex- 
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tensive schooling in the skilful handling 
of the ordinary tools. 

3. It trains, by frequently demanding 
their use, the senses of the child; par- 
ticularly, as in drawing, does it train 
the eye to see sharply and truly. It 
cultivates perception, teaches the child 
to observe, and affords him opportunity 
to gather his own knowledge through 
experience. 

4. Manual training develops the sense 
of form and the appreciation ot the 
beautiful ; it lays the foundation for the 
cultivation of taste. 

5. It also aids directly mental develop- 
ment. Since it makes essential an in- 
sight into the task to be performed, and 
a clear understanding of it, it must 
sharpen the attention and train to cor- 
rect thinking. 

6. Manual training directs the crea- 
tive impulse into right paths, tends to- 
ward pleasure in work, and thereby de- 
velops diligence and other economic 
virtues. So it schools the will-power 
for a definite purpose, and aids the de- 
velopment of firm, strong-willed char- 
acters. Manual training, in compelling 
the boy to conquer physical difficulties, 
calls forth his will-power and develops 
it by the gradual overcoming of arising 
hindrances, until this eflFort of energy 
is rewarded by the final attainment of 
the goal, — the completed work. But 
every successful piece of work is then 
a spur to a new powerful effort. With 
ability increases the joy in creation, and 
at the same time is developed energy, 
the self-dependence of a strong char- 
acter. A firm will can never be aroused 
by words; it is able to develop itself 
only through action. If the boy learns 
in manual training to measure his force 
in the attainment of a clearly-defined 
goal, he is training himself in action, 
and that alone develops his will. There- 
fore manual training must be required 
and promoted, if for no other reason 
than the service it renders in develop- 
ing the will. 

7. Even the power to do gained in 
the school, has its root only in the 



knowledge there acquired. So the 
youth remains lacking in the real ability 
to do, demanded by true life, and ignor- 
ant in an exceedingly important prov- 
ince of modem culture. He has been 
introduced into history, his ethical and 
religious natures have been developed, 
but he is not in a position to go into 
even the foundation principles of tech- 
nology; unintelligent he stands before 
the products of industry, — ^an important 
part of our culture remains unknown to 
him. 

Here manual training would step in 
and indispensably supplement the pres- 
ent instruction. By it an entirely new 
province of life is opened to the boy. 
Things and conditions which were be- 
fore unknown, are brought near to him, 
and step by step he receives here the 
actual enlargement of his insight. This 
development of the practical intelli- 
gence, this insight into the foundation 
principles of technology, the applying 
of practical sense, is the share in the 
general education performed exclusive- 
ly by manual training. 

8. Its purpose lies in the province of 
the general education of man. It as- 
sists first of all in the attainment of the 
aim of education, — the harmonious de- 
velopment of man's powers. Since 
Pestalozzi especially, the demand for 
such harmonious development has been 
made again and again, and yet we have 
not in the true sense reached the har- 
monious development imagined by the 
master of German pedagogy, his fore- 
runners, contemporaries, and followers. 
We are actually overpowered by the 
fallacy that education has to do exclu- 
sively with gaining mental capacity. So 
we are at first easily inclined to cast 
aside all kinds of physical work as a for- 
eign element, and yet physical and 
mental work are closely linked. It is a 
practical fact that there is the most in- 
timate reciprocal action between the 
physical and spiritual states. The long- 
sought ideal of an harmonious develop- 
ment has by no means been reached by 
the one-sided instruction in schools, the 
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training of the mental powers alone, bat 
must be striven for yet longer. 

The Diffusion and Maintenance of 
Manual Training in Germany, 

In Germany the whole undertaking 
is carried on through its free introduc- 
tion by the German Society for Manual 
Training for Boys. The Prussian Min- 
istry of Public Worship and Instruction 
has in its account 31,000 marks ($7,750) 
for the purpose of manual training. A 
corresponding sum is at the disposal of 
the Ministry of Worship and Public In- 
struction in the kingdom of Saxony; 
and in Baden the Board of Instruction 
has in its budget made an estimate of 
2000 marks ($500). 

The manual -training schools and their 
workshops in the west of Germany are 
maintained by principalities, societies, 
or private individuals. The diffusion 
of manual-training institutions varies 
greatly in the different parts of Ger- 
many. According to one private state- 
ment of statistics by the German Society 
for Manual Training for Boys (in which 
voluntary report we must remember 
the material cannot be complete), there 
were at the close of the year 1891 in 
Germany 253 manual-training schools. 
In reality the number should be greater. 

Of the 253 schools, 93 were indepen- 
dent workshops; the others were asso- 
ciated with educational institutions, 
most of which were Truant Schools (36) ; 
then came workshops associated with 
common schools (26) ; then followed In- 
stitutions for the Deaf and Dumb (22) ; 
Orphan Asylums (19); Blind Asylums 
(13); and so on. The number of work- 
shops increased during 1888-1891, from 
164 to 253, or 54 per cent. 

A much greater increase of work- 
shops for manual training for boys can 
be assured for the following decade. 
An inquiry in 1896 showed the existence 
of 604 such schools in Germany. Of 
these, 402 were in Prussia, 202 in other 
German States. 

It is proper to ask ourselves, in clos- 
ing, what course the growth of manual 
training will take with us in the future. 



The friends of manual training are sure 
that this training will always be consid- 
ered an important, hitherto misjudged, 
means of education. Surely it will 
claim its place, for wholesome thoughts, 
promoting the welfare of the human 
race, have a tenacious hold. Its dura- 
tion is warranted by the fact that it is 
now not only theoretically promised, 
but already realized in a widely-devel- 
oped practice. It is warranted by the 
broad extension of the idea and its en- 
thusiastic culture in all progressive 
lands, so that one country is prevented, 
by the conquests of the other, from re- 
maining behind in the onward march. 
Finally, it is a sign of promise to notice 
in the conditions, that the ideal wishes 
of the educator and the needs of prac- 
tical life meet in the happiest manner. 
Practical life, which urgently demands 
from the school the training of eye and 
hand, gives her best support to the 
pedagogical claim that the education of 
the child becomes an harmonious and 
aJ 1-sided one; and we may therefore 
hope that the oft-repeated call for edu- 
cation for work may reecho from many 
sides. If still-existing prejudice tries 
to pull down the idea of manual train- 
ing, its advocates will work indefati- 
gably to hold it high. We have the hope 
and the belief that the victory will be 
ours. 



A person who recently attended an art 
exhibition has drawn up a set of rules to 
enable the novice to know what kind of 
a picture he is looking at. He says that 
if a painter paints the sky gray and the 
grass brown he belongs to the old school. 

If he paints the sky blue and the grass 
green he belongs to the realistic school. 

If he paints the sky green and the grass 
blue he belongs to the impressionist 
school. 

If he paints the sky yellow and the grass 
purple he is a colorist. 

If he paints the sky black and the grass 
red he is an artist of great decorative talent, 
and may make posters if he perseveres. 

Chicago Post. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN WOOD-WORK 
UNDER THB LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

[School Board for London, ) 

Feb. 23, 1898. j 
Mv dear Sir: 

I beg to enclose the article that you re- 
quested. 

I am very conscious of serious shortcomings, 
and regret that the article bears the impress 
of haste. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Evan Ortnbr. 
Assistant Organizer of Manual Training 
for the School Board of LondonJ\ 

Less than fifteen years ago, the ques- 
tion of Manual Traming in Woodwork 
as regards London was a mere idea, — 
** a moot point.** To-day it is an ac- 
complished fact. This is due, in the 
first instance, to the foresight of Sir 
Philip Magnus, who, in the capacity of 
Principal of the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute, had frequently deplored 
the absence of any hand-training in the 
pupils of these schools, — ^large numbers 
of whom came from the primary 
schools. The Institute made this fact 
known in the educational world, and 
the London School Board was appealed 
to as the body most in touch with pri- 
mary schools and as the authority to 
remedy the evil. An eflFort made by 
the Board in this direction was, how- 
ever, checkmated by the grim veto of 
the Government auditor, who stated 
that the Board had no power to use pub- 
lic money for this purpose. 

The Institute then joined hands with 
the Worshipful Company of Drapers, 
and with characteristic generosity the 
money was forthcoming on the under- 
standing that the London School Board 
would grant use of rooms, etc. A joint 
committee was formed of representa- 
tives of these bodies, and six centres 
were opened. The leading education- 
ists of the Committee were Sir Philip 
Magnus, J. R. Diggle, Esq., the Hon. 
Lyulph Stanley, and Wm. Bonsfield, 
Esq. ; and the Committee demonstrated 
to the Science and Art Department the 
practicability of manual training as a 



class subject for elementary schools. 
The carrying out of its wishes was en- 
trusted to Mr. Barter, whose early 
efforts at this period have been produc- 
tive of lasting good. 

The successful results of the Com- 
mittee's endeavors led to the inclusion 
of manual training in the Educational 
Code, and the Science and Art Depart- 
ment was placed in charge of it. The 
London School Board took up the work 
six years ago; and although at first some 
opposition was met with from teachers 
on account of interference with the or- 
dinary curriculum, wood-work is now 
thoroughly popular with the Head 
Masters — a gratifying testimony to the 
influence of manual training. 

At the present day the staff engaged 
in teaching wood- work consists of an 
Organizer (Mr. S. Barter), two Assistant 
Organizers (Messrs. Ortner and Whil- 
lier), nearly 210 Instructors, and twelve 
Pupil Teachers. All but a dozen of 
the Instructors are artisans, highly 
qualified in science and art. They at- 
tend weekly lectures given by Mr. Bar- 
ter on the pedagogic side of the work. 
The value of such lectures cannot be 
overestimated when we reflect that the 
men come to us straight from the bench- 
side. It is each Instructor* s pride to make 
for himself a complete set of teaching 
models showing the proper steps, in 
their synthetic progression. These 
models may always be seen displayed 
on the walls of any of the class-rooms, 
and it is ever gratifying to observe how 
very quickly the Instructors become im- 
bued with the ** deep-down ** idea of 
manual training, viz., the formation of 
character. 

All the instruction is carried on in 
** Centres**. Perhaps this requires a 
little explanation. Theoretically speak- 
ing, every school should have a manual- 
training class-room attached to it The 
only objection to this theory is that 
raised on the score of expense. The 
matter is compromised by one class- 
room being built in a group of schools. 
Each of these schools contributes pupils 
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A Corner in an English School-shop. 

according to the number of eligible 
pupils it possesses. The age of children 
under manual - training instruction 
varies between ten and fifteen years. 
One of the regulations laid down by the 
Department of Science and Art requires 
that manual-training instruction must 
be carried on continuously throughout 
the school year. The Board receives 
grant from the Department at the rate 
of %d. [four cents] per child per lesson 
— this if the assessment be "Good"; 
but if "Excellent", to per cent, is 
added. Thus, last year the grant earned 
by the Board equaled about 25 to 30 
per cent, of its initial outlay. 

There are nearly 45,000 children re- 
ceiving manual -training instruction in 
about r6o Centres. Broadly speaking. 
Centres are of two kinds, viz., (i) those 
accommodating forty pupils, taught by 
an instructorand an assistant; (3) those 
accommodating twenty children, taught 
by an instructor. In London one man 
counts for twenty pupils, — but this is 
not by any means the true state of the 
case in provincial towns. 

Itcosts nearly ^iSotoequip a Centre 
with furniture, tools, and timber; for 
every Centre is able to run absolutely 
independently of the contributory school 
as regards apparatus and stationery. 



London has quite 
an original method of 
" racking" the tools, 
and here is a photo- 
graph of one of its 
Centre racks. Every 
tool is numbered with 
the number of the 
bench, thus ensuring 
the practice of that es- 
timable principle, — "A 
place for everything.and 
everything in its place. " 
Each pupil is made 
responsible during the 
morning or afternoon on 
which he is present, for 
the condition of the 
tools supplied to his 
bench. Every tool, save 
the saw, is ground, sharpened, and set 
by the pupils. Thus a pupil is instructed 
in the sharpening of his chisel the very 
first time that he sets foot in the man* 
ual-training class-room ; and this is re- 
garded as one of the best pieces of in- 
struction imparted to the child. For it 
is held that the proper care, arrange- 
ment, and order of the tools is really 
the highest moral lesson to be inculcated 
in the mind of the manual-training 
scholar. 

Drawing forms a most important part 
of the instruction. No ' ' Tee ' ' squares 
are allowed, but manual dexterity is 
ensured by the proper manipulation of 
the set-square and straight-edge. Exe- 
cuted on the benches, the drawings are 
ever before the pupil throughout the 
bench work lesson. AH completed draw- 
ings and models are the property of the 
Board; but the pupils are presented 
with them as a reward for accuracy in 
workmanship and good behavior in 
class. It is astonishing to note the won- 
derful influence for good which the 
operation of this simple regulation has 
upon the work in the Centres — a guar- 
antee of care, attention, and healthy 
emulation. 

To use the words of a great French 
scientist, "each child in coming into 
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the world brings with him difiEerent 
faculties, special predispositions, innate 
dissimilarities." This truth is recog- 
nized in the manual-training Centres; 
for all the instruction is individual. In 
this, London differs from any other 
town teaching manual training. Save 
general demonstration, the only class- 
teaching is that of the Theory section. 
Thus the crushing of the brighter intel- 
lects of the class down to the level of 
the dullards — a fault inseparable from 
the class-teaching of manual operations 
— is avoided. There is no set first-, 
second-, or third-year course. 

Now just a word or two as to the 
scheme of instruction carried out in the 
London Centres. 

The photographs [not shown] are 
meant to show the main principles 
taught. Mr. Barter, the Organizer, is 
a strenuous opponent of a stereotyped 
syllabus ; therefore instructors, after 
due experience, are at liberty to inter- 
polate models, provided that the main 
principles are adhered to. While, then, 
the principle of development is illus- 
trated, and the manipulations of sawing 
with the grain and elementary mortis- 
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ing are taught in connection with the 
first model, instructors are free to de- 
cide whether that particular model, — 
the tooth-brush rack, — or some other, 
shall be taken; but what is insisted 
upon is, that that principle and those 
particular manipulations must be taught 
at this stage. Frequency of demonstra- 
tion is insisted on, for that is the key- 
note of efficiency in the manual- training 
class-room. By these means, Mr. Bar- 
ter has encouraged amongst bis men 
originality of thought, fertility of re- 
source, activity of brain, detestation of 
" teaching in a groove," and ability to 
act under all circumstances. And so 
from model to exercise, exercise to 
model, we progress. Ever onward! 
ever upward ! Introducing a fresh diffi- 
culty at every fresh step— difficulty of 
such a magnitude as to put to the 
"stretch" the self-reliance derived 
from the vanquishing of the difficulty 
just past. The watchword of all must 
be Accuracy . 

Accuracy is Truth, and " Truth is 
immeasurably grander, and infinitely 
more marvelous than error, however 
that may be embellished ". 



Tht Semtnarium, Nads. 



I T is at Naas that Sloyd is to be found in 
' its purity. There on the fine estate ol 
Herr August Abrahamson, 
among the wooded hills and 
fields, are located the Sloyd 
schools for the instruction of 
teachers. It is there, under the 
guidance of Director Otto Salo- 
mon, that students from all parts 
of the world are taught the prac- 
tice and theory of Sloyd. In 
1897 there were four courses at 
Naas, each lasting about six 
weeks. Course No. 79, which 
began August 3 and ended Sep- 
tember 13 was the course most 
patronized by foreign students, 
and the lectures in this course 
were delivered by Herr Salomon 
in both Swedish and English. 
The tuition at Niias is free, but 
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a nominal sum is charged for board and 
lodging. 

There are three rooms fitted up for shop 
work, and the students are so grouped 
that, as far as possible, they will receive 
instruction in a language which they un- 
derstand. The students of each room 
constitute a section and elect a captain, 
whose business it is to look after the inter- 
ests of his division during the term. 

One of the main Sloyd principles being 
individual instruction, there is no general 
explanation of the lesson, even at the be- 
ginning. Upon the first day each student, 
on going to his bench, finds a card contain- 
ing the drawings of the first models of the 
course. Upon the bench are also several 
short pieces of birch split to nearly the 
right size lor the first two models, and by 
their side is the Sloyd knife. 

As soon as a model is completed, it is 
carefully inspected by the instructor. II 



Gymnastic Kxercise, Naas. 

there is no serious defect as to measure- 
ment or workmanship, the student marks 
the model with its serial number and also 
with his secret number, after which it re- 
ceives the instructor's stamp and is placed 
in a box to be taken to the examining- 



room. If the instructor finds the model 
not up to standard, the defects are pointed 
out and a chance afforded to rectify them 
before handing in. When model one is 
completed, model two is taken up, and SO 
on, — the student being allowed to proceed 
as fast as his individual capacities permit 
The Sloyd rooms are equipped with 
benches of both the single and double type. 
The took used are of a rather primitive 
character, the thought being that the less 
developed are the tools, the more will the 
worker be developed. The principal saw 
is the frame-saw, with which <Ufrerent 
widths and forms of blade are used. The 
back-saw is used for fine work, such as 
dovetailing. The planes are wooden- 
stocked, the trying-plane being very 
heavy. The square, gauge, brace, centre 
and shell bit, file, scraper, mallet, chisel, 
gouge, spoon -iron, hand- axe, spoke- 
shave, brad-awl, hammer, nail-set, draw- 
knife and hand-screw 
are introduced in turn, 
in about the order 
named. The spoon-iron 
is a distuictly Sloyd 
tool, and is used for 
finishing a concave sur- 
face alter it has been 
worked out with the 
gouge. Form models, 
that cannot be tested 
except by the sight and 
touch, are interspersed 
throughout the course, 
giving excellent training 
to these two senses. The 
materials used in mak- 
ing the models are 
birch, pine, alder, oak, 
and beech. The lumber 
is furnished in the 
rough, and the student is 
required to saw out and 
dress up his own stock. 
When a number of modds have been 
completed, they are taken to the exainin- 
ing-room to undergo the final examination. 
The students are divided by the captain 
of each section into squads of seven, and 
one of these squads assists at each exam- 
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nation in turn. Herr Jotians- 
son, tlie liead instructor, sub- 
jects eacli model to a careful ex- 
amination. If the model is 
well made, it passes without 
a remark; but if it is a milli- 
metre out of measurement, or 
poorly executed, a remark 
showing where the model is 
faulty b entered in the record- 
book opposite the model-num- 
ber. If the measurements are 
over three millimetres out of 
the way, the model is thrown 
out to be done over again. The 
aim of each student, conse- 
quently, is to keep his page 
free from remarks. This, how- 
ever, is a very difficult matter, ^' Big Babel"— Two of the Studtnts' Cottaget. 
for only a slight slip, and ' ' un- 

symmetrical " goes down, spoiling an claim his own work and pack it as he sees 
otherwise clean record. On the other fit Neat boxes are on sale for the pur- 
hand, when the examiner, after care- pose, and carefully are the models packed 
ful inspection, comes across a model which to be taken home and placed on exhibition 
approaches pertection, he says, "good as trophiesof the summer'swork. In the 
5 ", and that is entered in the book. The afternoon the diplomas are awarded by 
student upon whose page such a remark Herr Salomon in the Gymnasium, which 
appears may feel justly pleased, for they is tastefully decorated for the occasion, 
are very rare. At these exercises last September Herr 

Two weeks before the close of the Abrahamson stood at Herr Salomon's right 
course, a problem is set in the shape of an hand holding a tray, from which, as each 
extra or original model, which they are re- diploma was awarded, he took a dainty 
quired to draw and construct This model Maltese cross bearing the letters n X K s 
is to replace one of the models of the reg- upon it and presented one to each recipi- 
ular course. The same methods must be ent. The diploma states just how many 
employed, the same exercises must be exercises the student has completed, and 
represented, and the new model must not the average mark received. After the giv- 
be more difficult of execution than the one ing out of the diplomas there are short 
to be replaced. These models are sub- addresses by the representatives of difler- 
jected to a very rigid criticism, Herr Salo- ent nationalities. Then Herr Abrahamson 
mon and Herr Johansson both taking part, formally invites the students to attend a 
The marking takes into account five points banquet at his home, known as"TheCas- 
of view: originality of design, method of tie ", at half>past five; and the gathering 
construction, practical use, testhetic ap- breaks up to prepare for this closing event, 
pearance, and execution. For each of At the banquet the students assemble 
these points a maximum of five is given, for the last time, and, over an excellent 
and the average added to the general aver- dinner, discuss the work and play of the 
age. last six weeks. Toasts are offer^ to the 

Upon the last day, the modek, bearing Host, Director, Instructors, and one an- 
each the official stamp, are sorted out and other, and the feeling of goodfellowship 
placed upon exhibition for a few hours, runs high. And so ends a six-weeks' 
alter which each student is allowed to course at Naas. F. H. Pierce. 
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A PRIVATE letter from Mr. Walter S. 
Perry, Director of the Department 
ol Fine Arts, dated Granada, February 
13, says: — ** I have seen the Alhambra, 
and it goes beyond my expectations ! The 
weather has been glorious, and we have 
walked, driven, climbed hills, and looked 
and looked! The Moor has been very 
present The view from these grounds is 
superb. The palace is music in itself. 
Everjrwhere is the sound of filing water." 

And, on February 19, in a letter from 
Madrid, Mr. Perry writes: — " I reached 
here Wednesday, February 16, just in 
time to find the Spaniards in an excited 
frame of mind. I went into the street the 
evening of our arrival, and found newsboys 
running in every direction with extras, and 
the streets crowded with men reading the 
papers. Everything now centres on the 
inquiry about the cause of the explosion 
on the Maine^ and the Spaniards are very 
angry that any treachery should be sus- 
pected. . • • 

*' We are fortunate in being here at the 
time of the Carnival, which begins to-mor- 
row, and continues for three days. My 
window looks out upon the principal street 
and square, so I shall have a good view of 
the procession. . . . 

** Yesterday I went to the queer old 
town of Toledo. . . . 

* * We go Wednesday night to Burgos, 
225 miles. The next night I leave for 
Paris, another trip of 700 miles farther." 

If all goes well, Mr. Perry will be with 
us when these words are read. 

A COLLECTION of watcr-color prints, de- 
signed, engraved on wood, and printed by 
Mr. Arthur W. Dow, Instructor in Pratt 
Institute, was shown at the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural League. A num- 
ber were purchased by artists and con- 
noisseurs, and the collection excited much 
interest among eminent critics'and artists, 
who freely expressed their admiring ap- 



preciation of Mr. Dow's mastery of compo- 
sition. 

Mr. Barnet Phillips, Jr., of the Archi- 
tectural class of '93, won the silver medal 
this year, in the annual competition for 
junior architects and draftsmen instituted 
by the Architectural League. The subject 
given was " A Public Bath for a City." 

Mr. Louis N. Thomas, '97, is now 
working with Messrs. Higgins andTuthill, 
at Jamaica, L. I. 

Mr Jacob Thinnes, Jr., '92, with Mr. 
D. W. Wilson, received the third prize, 
in competition with twenty other archi- 
tects, for the new Erasmus Hall High 
School building at Flatbush. Mr. Thinnes 
was also recently employed by the designer 
to make the full-sized detail drawings for 
the decorations, costing about $20,000, of 
a Louis XV. boudoir in the country resi- 
dence recently erected on the Hudson for 
Mr. F. W. VanderbUt 

The position as draughtsman, which 
Mr. L. H. Voss, successor to the firm of 
Lauritzen & Voss, City Bank Building, 
Fulton street, Brooklyn, applied to Pratt 
Institute to fill, has been taken by Mr. 
Fred W. Wengenroth, of '97. Mr. Voss 
was a student in '89 and '90 of the even- 
ing architectural class. 

Mr. Roy Crosby, a student of the archi- 
tectural class in '95, formerly with Ingle 
& Almirall, of New York, is now supervis- 
ing the erection of some houses carried 
out from his design on the Palisades. 

Mr. Theodore R. Tuttle, '96, has a 
position with George Martin Huss, of New 
York. 

Mr. Joseph H. Pratt, Jr., a graduate 
of '97 of the Design class, has a position 
with Robert Stoll, maker of fine medals 
and badges, 19 John Street, New York, 

Mr. Rome K. Richardson, '97, had a 
number of interesting book -covers at the 
recent Architectural League exhibition. 

Mr. Percy P. Pierce, M. D. C. '99, 
whose collar-bone was broken in the foot- 
ball game with St. Paul's School, has re- 
turned to his school work with his enthu- 
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siasm for the game not in the least abated, 
but looking forward with renewed zest to 
again carrying the yellow of Pratt Institute 
to victory. 

Mr. H. Armor Ward, oI the same 
class, and also a foot-ball enthusiast, is 
winning success on another field. His 
application for a patent on a multiple to- 
bacco-tagging machine is now pending. 
This machine has a maximum capacity of 
500 tags per minute. 

Mr. Arthur Masters, M. D. C. '99, 
expects to enter the sophomore class in 
engineering at Cornell University next fall. 

The first-year evening class in Me- 
chanical Drawing taxes the capacity of the 
large draughting-room to its utmost A 
majority of the students are machinists and 
apprentices or are engaged in work where- 
in ability to read drawings is of value. 

Three more links have been added to 
the High- School chain, which now meas- 
ures about eight feet. Each High- School 
class taking the work in forging has made 
three links for the chain, which thus be- 
comes a standard by which the age of the 
work in forging may be graphically de- 
picted. 

Mr. Healy's classes have during the 
past month visited the establishments of 
White, Potter & Paige Manufacturing 
Company and Louis Bossert. 

Mr. Simpson has recently given a series 
of talks to the members of Mr. Dow's class 
in Design, on " The Possibilities and Lim- 
itations of Wrought-Iron in Ornamental 
Design.'' 

The Department of Domestic Science 
has been asked to render further service in 
the Mission Schools of Brooklyn and New 
York. Miss Ford is teaching a class of 
young women at the Mt. Olivet Mission, 
and also one at the Bureau of Charities. 
Miss Tough has a class of mothers at the 
Bureau of Charities. Miss Lane and Miss 
Roe are each teaching a class of girls at 
the Astral, Miss Perkins one of women 
at the Asacog Club, and Miss Baker one 



of Jewish girls at the University Settlement 
in New York. 

Miss Fisher has resigned her position 
in the New York Public Schools, and the 
vacancy has been filled by Miss Jordan. 

Mrs Ada M. Locke spoke before the 
Woman's Club on February 14; her sub- 
ject was, *' Incidents Connected with the 
Woman's Club Kindergarten." The 
meeting was in charge of the Committee 
on Education, of which Mrs. Elizabeth 
Spalding is chairman. Miss Annie C. 
Moore gave an interesting sketch of the 
work in the Children's Department of the 
Pratt Institute Library. 

At A meeting of the kindergarten Sec- 
tion of the Brooklyn Institute, on Febru- 
ary 21, Miss Emilie Poulsson read a paper 
on her Finger- Plays, which was illustrated 
by the Normal Kindergarten Class of 
Pratt Institute. 

The National Congress of Mothers 
meets in Washington in May. 

Mrs. Ada M. Locke gave a talk before 
the Mothers of the Astral Kindergarten, 
Greenpoint, on April i. Subject, *' Easter 
Thought." On March 18, Miss Conro, 
Director of the Department of Domestic 
Science, spoke to the same class of moth- 
ers. 

Result of Kindergarten Teaching: — 
Mission Kindergarten Child: *' Good- 
morning, Miss H , we've got some- 
thing new at our house, — we've got a 
brush-hair. * ' 

The child's hair was brushed as smooth 
as possible, unlike its usual disheveled ap- 
pearance. 

Since the last issue of the Monthly, 
lectures before the students of the Library 
School have been given as follows: Miss 
Caroline M. Hewins, Librarian of the 
Hartford Public Library, " Children's Lit- 
erature ' ' ; Miss Emma L. Adams, of the 
Plainfield Public Library, ** Libraries and 
Schools " ; Miss Annie C. Moore, of Pratt 
Institute Library, ** Personal Side of Li- 
brary Work with Children"; Miss Tessa 
L. Kelso, from the Baker & Taylor Com- 
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pany, New York, ** Ordering, from the 
Dealer's Point of View " : Mr. Wilberforce 
Eames, Lenox Librarian, New York, 
Treatment and Care of Special Collec- 
tions in Libraries '* ; Mr. W. R. Eastman, 
of the State Library, Albany, " New York 
State Organization of Library Work. ' ' 

Miss Sarah L. Galloupe, Class of '96, 
Library School, has been appointed libra- 
rian of Hollywood Inn, Yonkers, New 
York, and entered upon her work the mid- 
dle of March. 

On the afternoon of February 14, the 
Rev. Ida C. Hultin, of Moline, Illinois, 
gave the third of the Institute free lectures, 
her subject being, '' Is the World our 
Debtor?'' 

The speaker argued that we owe much 
to the past, but cannot call the world our 
debtor unless we give it something of 
value. 

As THE Monthly goes to press, an- 
nouncement is made that Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie will lecture in the Assembly 
Hall on the afternoon of March 31, on the 
subject of *• Books and what we may get 
from them.*' Further mention of this 
lecture must be reserved for the next num- 
ber of the Monthly. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of Bos- 
ton, will give the last lecture for the year 
in the Institute Free Course. Dr. Hale 
will talk of his friends, Lowell, Hawthorne, 
and others, and will read from his own 
works. The lecture will be given on April 
21, at half-past three in the afternoon, in 
the Assembly Hall. 

The Monthly has received the follow- 
ing school and college text-books from the 
publishers. 

(These may be examined in the Text- 
book Collection, shelved at the north end 
of the General Reference-room of the Pratt 
Institute Free Library. ) 
From American Book Company: 

A Brief German Grammar with Exercises. 
By Hjalmar Edgren, Ph.D., and Laurence 
Fossler, A. M. (both of Univ. ot Ne- 
braska). 1897. 75 cents. (For High 
School and College. ) 



A New Astronomy. By David P. Todd, 
Amherst College. Illustrated. (Labora- 
tory course for secondary schools. ) 
D. Appleton and Company: 

French Stumbling-blocks and English Step- 
ping-stones: with list of 3000 colloqtrial- 
isms. By Francis Tarver, formerly senior 
master at Eton College. 1897. $1.00. 
D. C. Heath and Company: 

The Arden Shakespeare (Heath's English 
Classics). Richard II.— Julius Caesar. — 
As you Like It.— Twelfth Night.— Richard 
III.— The Tempest. — Cymbeline. — Henry 
v.— A Midsummer Night's Dream. 1896. 
40 cts. each. 
Longmans, Gmen and Company: 

L*Aide-de-Camp Marbot ^Selections from 
the Memoires du Gbneral Baron de 
Marbot,) Edited with Notes by Gran- 
ville Sharp, late ot Marlborough College. 
1897. 80 cents. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons: 

A Simple Grammar of English Now in Use. 
By John Earle, M.A., Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in Oxford. 1898. $1.00. 
Charles Soribner*s Sons: 

A History of the United States for Schools. 
By Wilbur F. Gordy. Principal of North 
School, Hartford, Conn. Illustrated, with 
Maps. 1898. $1.00. 



To be thoroughly instructed in the scien- 
tific comprehension of arts and crafts is 
necessary not simply to their flourishing, 
but to their very existence. A flagging 
of attention or intelligence in one country 
means the instant forging to the front of 
another; so that, at least as regards tech- 
nical education, its fostering and success 
link themselves to the very life of the na- 
tion. 

New- York Evening Post. 



If you want to be crossed and thwarted 
and vexed, set your heart not on a thing 
you can do yourself, but on something 
somebody else is to do; if you want to be 
tormented to death, let the wish of your 
heart depend upon two people, a man and 
a woman, neither of them yourself. Now, 
do try this recipe ; you will find it an 
excellent one. 

Charles Reads, 
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IT is not worth while to imitate those 
committeemen who in presenting their 
orator to his audience, do their utmost to 
deliver his speech before him. Yet it is 
perhaps admissible to call attention to the 
differences between the lay and the profes- 
sional views of manual training, typically 
shown in the experience of M. JuUy, whose 
important article we are privileged to pub- 
lish among those of other authorities. A 
greit Parisian manufacturer, in reporting 
to M. JuUy his ideas upon the value of such 
work, points out (i) the pleasure which it 
gives (this he mentions not without apol- 
ogy') J (2) the taste for hand-work devel- 
oped; (3) the practical service done even 
to those children who are not to learn a 
trade, by giving them the ability to shape 
a piece of wood or iron, or to drive a nail 
properly at need. Contrast with thb the 
higher ground taken by every educator 
who presents the case for manual training, 
and summed up by Mr. Richards in the 
opening article, in these words: ** It is 
nothing less than the round of the mental 
powers— an exercise of the senses, the rea 
son, the will, and the emotions. It is life 
in miniature.*' 

To the student of social problems, the 
work of school manual training appeals by 
its contribution to the increase of industrial 
skill among our masses so ill equipped for 
the struggle of life. To satisfy the thinker 
who demands that school training aim at 
the highest development of the race, its 
claims must be based upon nothing less 
than a proved usefulness as a discipline 
helping not only toward material efficiency, 
but also toward a true mastery of the 
things of the understanding. 

There's little sunshine in my heart. 

Slack to spring, lead to sink: 
There*s little sunshine in the world, 
I think. 

There's glow of sunshine in my heart 

(Cool wind, cool the glow) : 
There's flood of sunshine in the world, 
I know.—CAn's/ma RossettL 
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Fine Arts 

THE PRATT COLLECTION OF TEXTILES. 

THE second installment of textiles from 
the collection presented to Pratt In- 
stitute by Mrs. Charles Pratt, occupied the 
Art Gallery of the Pratt Institute from 
March 7 to March 31. Remarks on this 
very unusual collection appeared in the 
January number of the Pratt Institute 
Monthly, and need not be repeated. 
Forty- five mounts, each holding from one 
to eight examples, were on exhibition. 
Compared with the first installment, this 
naturally gave examples of a later period, 
dating from the fourteenth to the fifteenth 
centuries, inclusive. Fewer velvet bro- 
cades were shown : though one end of the 
gallery contained fine examples. On the 
other hand, the remaining walls were filled 
for the most part with exceedingly beauti- 
ful specimens of silk brocades in color, and 
in combinations with silver and gold. 

The colors, harmonized and refined by 
time, delighted the eye: while the fine 
decorative forms of their designs richly re- 
paid study. Beautiful specimens of the 
rare Sicilian stuffs, an interesting Arabian 
brocade with inscriptions woven in it, and 
some Spanish brocades, are notable. The 
remainder of the collection is large enough 
to make two more exhibitions. 

These exquisite specimens of the 
weaver's art are so immediately useful to 
students that it is to be hoped some way 
may be devised by which at least part of 
the collection may be permanently accessi- 
ble to them. Frail as many examples 
are, their use, except under glass, is out 
of the question. At present a limited 
number of mounts are placed in frames and 
used in classrooms. The stack of frames 
revolving on an upright post ( mployed in 
many museums, would be an excellent de- 
vice, if room could be spared for several 
of them. D. M. N. 
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Miss Clara M. Hill, a student in '94 and 
*95 of the Regular Art Class, died about 
December 5 at her mother's summer home 
in Goshen, N. Y. Miss Hill had been in 
frail health for some time: but an attack 
of measles, followed by a cold developing 
into acute pneumonia, was the immediate 
cause of her death. She is remembered 
by her fellow- students and teachers as a 
faithful student, possessing a delicate artis- 
tic sense, and of a lovable, though retiring 
disposition: and her early death is sincere 
grief to them. 

The death on December 15, after a long 
and painful illness, of Miss Josephine M. 
Kempshall, a graduate in '93 from the 
Regular Art Class, is a great sorrow to 
those who remember her as a fellow-stu- 
dent and pupil. Miss Kempshall was one 
of the most gifted students of Pratt In- 
stitute. She was a member of the class 
formed by Mr. F. W. Du Mond for study 
at Cr6cy-en-Brie. France, in the summer 
of 1894, and after that spent a year in 
study in Paris. The death of her mother 
some years since was a severe blow ; and 
her own health steadily declined during 
almost two years before her death. Miss 
Kempshairs lovable and unselfish disposi- 
tion endeared her to all who knew her. 
Of her last illness a personal friend writes, 
** More perfect resignation to the inevita- 
ble and acceptance of God's will is seldom 
seen." 



Domestic Art 

BOOKS RELATING TO DRESSMAKING AND 

MILLINERY. 

The study of dressmaking and millinery, 
including the course of plain sewing, is 
now quite generally found in the curricula 
of Technical Institutes in England and in 
this country. Manual - training High 
Schools, including all branches of Domes- 
tic Art and Science, are rapidly increasing 
in number. Domestic Arts as well as Do- 
mestic Sciences are becoming essential to 
a well-balanced education, and the demand 
for instructors trained iii Normal methods 



is already in excess of the supply. Stu- 
dents entering upon these courses are be- 
ginning to understand that something more 
than good taste and natural ability are re- 
quired to make an artist in either dress- 
making or millinery, and teachers therefore 
not only need to be well versed in prin- 
ciples, — technical, hygienic and artistic, — 
but must also be trained to place those 
principles before the class in the most in- 
telligent manner. Text-books on these 
branches written from an educational 
standpoint, are few in number. Some of 
the best upon sewing were enumerated in 
the Library Number of the Monthly. 
The following upon dressmaking and mil- 
linery should be added to the teacher's list 
of helpful literature: — 

** Practical Dressmaking for Students 
and Technical Classes*' is a recent Eng- 
lish publication by Mrs. J. Broughton, 
former principal of the Needlework De- 
partment of the National Training School 
of Cooking in London. The preface, by 
Mrs. Margaret Pillow, says: ** That there 
is no royal road to acquiring knowledge, 
is as true of dressmaking as of any other 
subject. One of the great difficulties in 
connection with the teaching of dressmak- 
ing has been that of finding really efficient 
teachers, and an often- expressed lament 
of many teachers is the absence of a good 
text-book on the subject. * Practical 
Dressmaking ' seems to be just the text- 
book wanted. The teacher who yet may 
possess a capital knowledge of dressmak- 
ing will find within its pages some excel- 
lent hints on how best to place before the 
class the information which she desires to 
teach. These hints are given in the form 
of * Notes of Lessons ' and * Headings for 
Lessons ' systematically and carefully 
drawn up, yet leaving room for the exer- 
cise of originality and individuality on the 
part of the teacher. * ' One chapter dis- 
cusses the equipment of a room for tech- 
nical classes, giving also suggestive sched- 
ules of lessons for courses of different 
lengths and grades. 

** The Art of Dressmaking," by Sophie 
Klug, is also a recent publication. It is 
divided into thirty-two chapters under as 
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many heads, illustrated, given in a form 
adapted " to meet the many perplexities 
of the inexperienced dressmaker." 

Others which take up the subject histor- 
ically, or treat of art principles as applied 
to costume, are: ** Dress/* by Mrs. Oli- 
phant; *' Beauty in Dress," by Miss 
Oakey; ** Art as applied to Dress with 
Special Reference to Harmonious Color- 
ing," by L. Higgin, published in London. 
** Beau^ of Form and Grace of Vesture," 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. , of New 
York, is worthy of special note. It is well 
illustrated, and aims to define true stand- 
ards of beauty, with the idea that health 
of the body and mind, grace of motion, 
courtesy of bearing, depend in large meas- 
ure upon appropriate clothing. 

'* Practical Millinery," by Jessica Ort- 
ner, is designed to give valuable help to 
teachers in this branch, and is the best 
text-book that has appeared on this sub- 
ject Part I. is historical, beginning with 
the origin of the word *' Millinery," and 
following the fashions in head-dress from 
the Grecian bands of embroidery to the 
present time. Part H. is practical, giving 
plans of lessons, well illustrated, and end- 
ing with a summary for teachers' use. 



Domestic Science 

THE BACILLUS FEARED. 

An interesting and exhaustive lecture 
on the subject of the plague in India was 
delivered the other day in the Imperial 
Institute in London, by Mr. H. M. Bird- 
wood, of the Governor's council, Bombay. 
He said that the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas and the mountain valleys of 
Yun-nan must now be regarded as endemic 
centres of plague. As to the specific cause 
of the disease the world of science had ac- 
cepted as conclusive the investigations con- 
ducted by Dr. Kitasato and Prof. Aoyama, 
who were deputed by the enlightened gov- 
ernment of Japan to study Ae disease at 
Hong Kong in 1894. The bacillus pestis 
discovered by Kitasato was now universally 
recognized as the essential cause of the 
plague. It belonged to the group of 



parasites or disease - producing bacteria 
which found a home in the bodies of cer- 
tain animab, and was a little less than 
1-25,000 of an inch in breadth and about 
1-10,000 of an inch in length. Dr. Kita- 
sato had found bacilli in the blood, the 
swollen glands, sind other internal organs 
of plague patients. They showed little 
movement They could be cultivated in 
suitable media^ and when thus growing in 
a colony they could be seen with the naked 
eye. They had not, so far as he knew, 
been actually found in the ground or in a 
free state in the air. The symptoms of 
severe plague as observed m Bombay 
varied with the precise type assumed by 
the disease. According to the observa- 
tions of Dr. Leumann, local inoculation 
through abrasions, however minute, such 
as cuts and scratches of the skin, had been 
the most common method of invasion in 
plague cases, especially among the poorer 
classes, who went about for the most part 
barefooted and with their arms and legs 
insufficiently covered. With reference to 
protection against invasion, the speaker 
said that M. Haflkine's prophylactic treat- 
ment by inoculation with a fluid serum 
containing plague germs destroyed by heat 
and certain products resulting from the 
process of preparation had been much in 
favor. Up to October i last 8, 142 persons 
in Bombay had voluntarily undergone the 
treatment Of these only eighteen had 
been attacked by the plague, and only two 
had died. The total number of deaths 
last year was probably 70,000. All au- 
thorities were agreed that the accumula- 
tions of filth in the streets and houses, the 
defective disposal of refuse of all kinds, the 
overcrowding and insufficient ventilation 
of dwellings, **the frightful misery" re- 
sulting from the disregard of considera- 
tions of rational hygiene ' ' in all that re- 
lates to dwellings, clothing, and the like," 
had always fostered the epidemic preva- 
lence of plague. 

THE BACILLUS FLOUTED. 

The microbe-hunting in public schools 
has gone to a ridiculous extreme, the In- 
dianapolis /(7//r;ia? thinks. It is moved to 
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this opinion by the recent action of the 
School Board in its own city in voting to 
buy for the schools *' sanitary pencil-dis- 
tributers ** and disinfecting ovens in which 
to bake both the pencils and the distribu- 
ters. In its view a much simpler and less 
expensive means ot protection would be to 
adopt the old and time-honored method of 
requiring each child to buy his own pen- 
cils and take care of them. ** It is utter 
folly/' it says, " to assume that the ster- 
ilizing of the pencils will protect a child 
from any disease that affects another child. 
If an incipient case of scarlet fever or 
diphtheria is in the school, every one who 
has had any experience in the matter 
knows that personal contact or the han- 
dling of common objects is not necessary in 
conveying the contagion. The germs of 
the malady are carried in the air and can- 
not be guarded against. But personal con- 
tact is an important element, and if pen- 
cils, books, chalk, tablets, and all the 
paraphernalia of the school-room were put 
in a sterilizing-oven daily, the children 
could not be kept apart on the playground, 
or even in the room itself. Unless we are 
eventually to have a separate room and a 
teacher for each child it seems as well to 
call a halt in the beginning to the microbe- 
hunting fad.'' 

Nrw- York Evening Post, 



Library 

FREE ACCESS TO LIBRARY SHELVES. 

Next to children's libraries, the ques- 
tion most agitating the library- profession 
at present seems to be, Shall the public go 
direct to the shelves in search of books? 

A few libraries, with the courage of their 
convictions, first advocated and then took 
the step of throwing open the shelves. The 
Philadelphia Free Library, a recent crea- 
tion, began with this system, and its cir- 
culation shot up to 1,293,004 the first 
year, — partly in consequence. Some li- 
braries have followed suit as to unrestricted 
access ; others have substituted a modified 
free access, and most, — either from con- 
servatism or caution, or because their cir- 



cumstances will not permit, — ^are still con- 
tent to watch the experiments of others. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the 
public regard the innovation as an improve- 
ment. It satisfies the *' browsers," the 
people who don't know what they want 
but are constitutionally fond of books, the 
people who find any kind of catalogue too 
complicated, or who have no definiteness 
in their reading. The person who knows 
what book he wants is probably served 
more quickly by the present system than 
he would be if he had to look for a book 
himself on shelves whose classification he 
did not understand. 

The advantages of free access may be 
stated as follows: 

Greater satisfaction of the public. 

Greater circulation. 
The disadvantages as follows: 

Danger of theft, inadvertent or deliber- 
ate. 

Confusion on the shelves. 

Da.nger of access to all classes of books. 

The danger of theft is admitted by all 
librarians, and those who are trying free 
access estimate that they lose a certam 
number of volumes per year by it. But 
they assert that the money- value of these 
volumes is more than covered by the sav- 
ing in salaries of assistants. 

Other librarians also trying the system, 
report that there is no economy in assist- 
ance, as that which was formerly needed 
for serving the public with books is now 
needed for keeping the shelves in order. 

Aside from the money value of the books 
taken, the inconvenience of their loss has 
not been dwelt upon. As a rule, it will 
be some months before one can be sure 
that a book has actually been taken, for 
books are always reappearing after they 
have been reported lost; and during this 
time of uncertainty the public is without 
the book. When a lost book is finally re- 
placed, the cost of preparing it for the 
shelves should be considered and added to 
the cost of the book itself. We have heard 
the annual loss of a library of 35,000 vol- 
umes estimated at 300 volumes. In a large 
city, the professional book-thief would find 
his harvest in such a library, and a police- 
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man's services would be needed on the 
premises to look out for him. If the li- 
brary were a tax-supported one, the city 
would probably provide an officer, but any 
other library would have to pay for his 
services. The fact that thieves are known 
to be about, that money or books or cloth- 
ing are being abstracted by some myste- 
rious agency, creates an extremely wearing 
and disagreeable atmosphere to work in, 
and makes every member of a staff sus- 
picious and unhappy, and unable to work 
with a free mind. 

The confusion on the shelves is gener- 
ally referred to as if it were a disadvantage 
that affected only the staff; whereas its 
chief disadvantage is for the public. The 
shelves must be put in order constandy if 
any one is to find what he seeks. If a 
book is out of its place, it is lost— except 
as the reader comes upon it accidentally 
when he is looking for something else. 
Old habitues may learn something about 
the classification and numbering, but even 
old habitues will not always be conscien- 
tious as to returning books to the proper 
place if that place be at all hard to find. 
Meanwhile, that part of the public that 
wants a definite book, and would prefer to 
have some one else find it and bring it — 
and this part there will always be, among 
the library's most desirable users — is put 
to some inconvenience, and may have to 
go away without its book because of the 
temporary confusion on the shelves. 

A third point we have not yet seen or 
heard mentioned — the necessity of setting 
apart a large number of books as unsuit- 
able for unrestricted handling by the pub- 
lic. Among these are translations from 
the classics; a considerable part of modern 
fiction (especially translations from the 
French, Spanish, and Italian); the early 
English drama, novel, and ballad : certain 
memoirs and accounts of travel: medical 
or semi-medical works: certain classes of 
sociological and scientific works, etc. To 
the rank and file of readers, especially 
young readers, not only should these be 
refused, but the temptation should be kept 
out of their way: and to admit all readers 
to all books, seems on this account alone 



a neutralizing of all the good the public 
may gain by free access. 

Modified access is another matter. For 
this, however, a room adapted to the cir- 
cumstances is required. It should be large 
enough to hold several thousand volumes 
shelved around the walls and not in stacks, 
and to accommodate readers as well; for 
those who come to select are likely to re- 
main to read. It should always have one 
assistant in charge, and it should be near 
the general delivery room and stack-room 
if possible. Its books should be carefully 
selected from the newest and the best in 
the library, and the best should be a per- 
manent collection ; while the newest, when 
not also the best, should be removed to 
the stack as still later books come in. This 
room should embody, so to speak, the ap- 
praisals of Mr. lies and his co-laborers. 
The danger of theft is minimized by hav- 
ing all the books in sight, and an assistant 
always at hand; the risk of permanent 
misplacement is less; those persons who 
do not know what they want have a fair 
field wherein to browse, while those who 
do know stand a better chance of getting 
it; and the librarian may have a clear con- 
science as to the books doing harm by fall- 
ing into the wrong hands. 

M. W. P. 



Neighborship 

CONCERNING CLUB RULE. 

In a '* Science and Technology Num- 
ber " ol the Monthly, it would seem as 
if the work at the Settlement along the 
lines of manual training should be recited. 
But manual training, at least manual train- 
ing for the boys, is in its earliest infancy 
at the Settlement. Whether it will ever 
amount to anything of permanent value, 
has yet to be tested. In the boys' clubs 
we are endeavoring, with more and less 
success, to spend one hour at some simple 
manual occupation. When our exhibition 
is held in May we shall be able to show 
what the boys have learned of value. All 
that we can now say is, that the social suc- 
cess of the club is advanced by giving a 
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part of the time to systematic work. All 
play becomes uninteresting to Directors 
and to boys, and mental work does not 
usually appeal to the schoolboy, or the 
youth who has just gone into the business 
of earning his own living. But we have 
not yet found out whether the youth of 
Greenpoint are able patiently to learn to 
do well the chip-carving, chair- caning, or 
Venetian ironwork that is taught them. 

The boy problem grows more difficult 
every day. The Settlement has no gym- 
nasium, and it is thus debarred from secur- 
ing any physical training for the boys. A 
club that meets once or twice a week in a 
gymnasium under a competent instructor, 
and has systematic drill, soon learns to 
govern itself upon its social evening. If 
baths be connected with the gymnasium, 
the moral condition of the boys, as well as 
their outer appearance, is noticeably im- 
proved. We at the Settlement are with 
out this help, and our one club evening a 
week, unless it be supplemented by many 
social calls, does not produce results as 
marked as we feel that we have a right to 
see. 

There is one thing, however, that can 
be said for our clubs, which, I believe, is 
not true of many boys' clubs. The mem- 
bers come with great regularity, and most 
of those who were with us in our first club 
two years ago, are with us still. They 
have not yet reached the age when they 
feel that they are men — then perhaps for a 
time they will cease to think that we can 
interest them — but now the Settlement is 
a place which has their affection and con- 
stancy. 

All the girls' clubs and young women's 
clubs are new this year, and here again it 
is difficult to tell what of value has been 
accomplished. Work among little girls is 
almost always pleasant, and afternoon 
clubs among them are easy to form, and 
comparatively easy to manage. Our girls 
can all take sewing at our Saturday- morn- 
ing school, so that one line of club work 
important in other Settlements is not 
needed by us. Nevertheless, our little 
girls like to use their needles, and prefer 
making dolls' clothes or doing outline em- 



broidery to the Venetian ironwork which 
we attempted to introduce, but which they 
complain hurts their hands. There is a 
painful lack of pleasure in the lives of 
many of our little girls, — they have too 
much scrubbing and caring for the babies, 
and not enough sunshine; and though 
they are not so clever as their brothers 
they appeal more to our sense of compas- 
sion. Of course, among them is the 
healthy tomboy, but she is the exception, 
not the rule. 

Our three young women's clubs meet 
once a week. One club took up Venetian 
ironwork, one has framed pictures in 
passe-partout, and one has given time to 
dramatic reading, beginning with Dick- 
ens's " Cricket on the Hearth." There 
is a great deal of club pride among many 
of the young women, and their business 
meetings are conducted with precision and 
good sense. Each club is limited to twelve 
members, and is under the direction of one 
of the residents. It is, however, at the 
fortnightly social meetings that all appear 
at their best. Once in two weeks the 
three clubs meet together for a good time, 
each in turn having charge of the enter- 
tainment. Thus far, among the festivities 
has been a poverty party, a cobweb party, 
a donkey party, Christmas and Valentine's 
Day celebrations, and a flag-drill for Wash- 
ington' s Birthday. As each club takes its 
turn in acting the part of hostess, and con- 
scientiously does its duty, the companies 
are truly social aflairs. I believe that we 
have a good plan for this work, and that as 
time goes on we shall be able to accom- 
plish much that is of lasting benefit. If 
the clubs but live up to their names and 
their mottoes they will be worthy indeed. 
There is, first, the Louisa M. Alcott Club, 
with its watchword, ** Learn the luxury of 
doing good." The Lucy Larcom Club, 
with factory girls among its number, chose 
this famous woman, who began her life as 
a factory girl, for its leader. Its motto is, 
" Labor, — all labor is noble and holy." 
The last, the Dorothea Dix Club, cele- 
brates the greatest woman philanthropist 
of our land. It was hard for this club to 
chose a motto. But one night, meeting 
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in the Director's room, each member re- 
ceived a book, and looked through poems 
and familiar quotations to find just the right 
thing. At length, from a tiny volume of 
Marcus Aurelius, this was selected: "Look 
within. Within is the fountain of good; 
and it will ever bubble up if thou wilt ever 
dig.'' 

I think Matthew Arnold would have 
enjoyed knowing that they chose that. 

M. W. O. 



Athletics 

There is but one more contest in the 
Indoor Athletic Series, and the champion- 
ship is practically decided, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th 
places in the individual scores. The 
Sophomores are now so far ahead* that it 
will be almost impossible for the Juniors to 
catch them, and Wickham still maintains 
his long lead for first place in the individ- 
ual championship. The first annual recep- 
tion and dance of the P. I. A. A. was 
held Saturday evening, March 26, and the 
class banner and medals were presented 
at this time. 

The Pratt boys lost their first game of 
the Interscholastic Basket-ball series to 
" Poly " on February 19; score, 17 to 20, 
which was not so bad considering that 
" Poly " expected to have a ** cinch ". 

The girls are doing better, having won 
their first game from one of the best teams 
in New York, — namely, the Horace Mann 
School team; score, 6 — 9. The following 
quotation will give an idea of the ability 
of our girls: "It is surprising the ease 
with which the home team defeated the 
visitors. The visitors were heavier, older, 
and taller than the Pratt girb. ' ' The line- 
up was as follows: — 



Pratt Institute. 

MissCloyd. 
** Rappold. 
" Maplesden. 

" Giles (Capt.). 
*• Craft. 

The second 
taken from the 
score, 3 — 6. 
exception one 



Position. 

Left forward. 
Right 
Centre. 
Left guard. 
Right " 



Horace Mann 
School. 
Miss Barry (Capt.). 
** Lyon. 
" Schmetz. 
" Potter. 
** Clowes. 



victory of our girls was 
Jamaica High School girls; 
"This game was without 
of the hardest, fastest, and 



most scientific contests between the fair 
sex witnessed this winter." 
The line-up was as follows: — 

Pratt Institute. Position. 



Miss Rappold. 
" Cloyd. 
" Finch (Giles). 
" Giles, Capt. (Perry) Left guard. 

" Craft. 



Jamaica High 
School. 
Left forward. Miss Boyd. 
Right " " Orr. 

" Smith 

(Capt.). 
Right " " Cornell. 



Centre. " Heyes. 



The return game with the Horace Mann 
School will be played Friday afternoon, 
March 25, at their gymnasium. 

The Pratt girls were defeated by the 
Adelphi girb by a score of 10 — 6, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 5; and we con- 
fidendy expect to return the compliment 
when the return game is played in our 
gymnasium some time during the month. 

P. I. A. A. was represented in the Barn- 
ard games in New York, on March 5, by 
Ward, Wickham, Bowie, Beiser, Binkerd, 
Wood, Tebyriga, Nutting, Ma^alhaes, and 
Meeker. Ward got the first place in the 
Shot-put, with a put of 42 feet, Wickham 
second in the 220-yard run, and Bowie 
second in the hurdles. 

The Pratt team lost their first game of 
the Interscholastic Hand-ball series to 
** Poly " by a score of 2 — 5, and won their 
second series from Adelphi by a score of 
5 — 2, and the third series from Latin 
School 5 — 2. This practically gives us 
either second or third place. 

The Athletic Association Benefit Exhi- 
bition was a success financially, and from 
what we have heard we are led to believe 
it was a pretty good exhibition. The 
girls and boys of the Junior and Sopho- 
more classes rivaled each other for the 
honors, which were carried away by the 
girls' Basket-ball team. 

A great many candidates for the Base- 
ball team are out, and each one b trying 
to demonstrate wherein he is better than 
his rivals. The most promising candidates 
are Ward and Pierce, catchers; Willets . 
and Chapman, pitchers; ist base, Chipp, 
Captain; 2d base, Breden, Townsend, and 
Lord; 3d base, Beber, Tilney; short stop. 
Burroughs, and Breden; field, Wickham, 
Pierce, Chapman, Tebyri^a, Swift. 

J. M. V. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE BASE-BALL SCHEDULE. 

1898. 

April 2 — Open. 

April 9— Open. 

April 16— Fan wood A. C, New York. 

April 23— Betts Academy, Stamford, Conn. 

April 30 — Eastman Business College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

May 4— St John's College. Parade Ground, 
Brooklyn. 

May 7— Latin School, Adelphi Field, Brook- 
lyn. 

May II—" Poly," Eastern Park, Brooklyn. 

May 14— N. Y. M. A.. Cornwall, N. Y. 

May 18— St. Paul's School, Garden City, L. I. 

May 21— P. 1. Field Day. 

May 25 — High School. 

May 28— Adelphi College, Adelphi Field, 
Brooklyn. 

June 4— Riverview Military Academy, 
Poughkeei>sie, N. Y. 

" Happy and a theme of poet's song is that 
man who for his valiance of hands or feet the 
chief est prizes hath by strength and courage 
won." Pindar, 



** In bodies of men like this [the Royal 
Society] on both sides of the sea exists one 
of the strongest bonds of union among 
peoples politically divided. They are uni- 
ted in the common love and purpose of 
universal truth and by devotion to the best 
interests of mankind and the kindred pas- 
sion for light and progress. In your pur- 
suits everything unites and nothing di- 
vides. The results of science are all gain 
and no loss. The triumph of war has 
brought tears and anguish to both sides; 
the successes of diplomacy and trade are 
often attended by the discomfiture of one 
of the parties; but the whole world is 
brightened and made more livable by the 
achievements of a Faraday or a Morse, 
and the genius of a Lister diminishes be- 
yond computation the whole vast sum of 
human suffering. 

* * Every discovery, every invention, on 
either side of the ocean, the product of the 
searching and self-denying scholars of our 
race, Kelvin, Edison, Graham- Bell, Bes- 
semer, Darwin, Marsh, or Huxlev, is at 
once thrown into the common stock of the 
world's intellectual riches, profiting every 
one and injuring none." 
Col, John Hay^ U. S. Ambassador to 

Great Britain. 



A TELEPHONE FOR SPEAKI.VG GERMAN ! 

y. G. Nolan, who is an oldtimer in the elec- 
trical construction business, tells a good stonr 
on " Val *• Blatz, the millionaire brewer of Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. Nolan says: '* Our company had had 
some correspondence with Mr. Blatz regarding 
the putting in of a telephone plant in his big 
brewing establishment, and I was sent up to 
try to close a deal. 

'* I took a couple of our 'phones with me in 
order to make a practical demonstration, should 
one be required, and I went with the intention 
of making a sale. 

" I got to talking with Mr. Blatz and showed 
him the advantages of putting in our inter- 
communicative system throughout his estab- 
lishment. He listened attentively, and finally 
said : 

** * Yes, that is all so; very true. But,* and 
he spoke with the conviction of one who was 
putting a poser, ' but my men down m the 
malthouse and the warehouses and cold-storage 
are all Dutchmen. 

" ' I. myself, though a German, and a g^rad- 
uate of the universities of Leipsic and Heid^- 
bere, can speak English, but what good would 
your telephones be to my Dutch workmen, who 
cannot talk English at all? ' 

'* Well, I saw how the land lav. Old * Val ' 
could not get it through his head that tbe tele- 
phone would transmit anything but the lan- 
guage of America. I was bound to make the 
deal, as I said before, so I remarked to Mr. 
Blatz: 

*' ' I can put on some German receivers if 
you so desire. I have some with me.' 

" I connected up the 'phones, made a show 
of changing the receivers, and in half an hour 
Mr. Blatz was talking to one of his ' Dutchmen ' 
down in the malthouse. He was delighted. 

" ' You may put triem in.' he said, ' and I 
shall want one German one in the malthouse, 
one German one m each warehouse, English 
ones in my office and the business office, and a 
German one in the cold-storage house.' 

" We closed the deal, and Mr. Blatz was glad 
to pay $2 extra for each ' German annunciator ' 
we put in. When the 'phones were shipped 
from the factory I had them labelled German 
and English respectively, and the big brewer 
was perfectly satisfied. 

" It was five years before I saw Blatz again,*' 
concluded Mr. Nolan. *' He recognized me at 
once, and said, with a hearty German laugh, 
' You are the accommodating gentleman who 
put in the German and English telephones for 
me. Well, you are a good one ' " 

The Telephone. 

The artisan hurries through his work to 
get to his dinner; the artist hurries through 
his dinner to get to his work. 

Alice Wellington Rollins. 
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Decorative Painter 




THE BEST 


ARTISTIC RELIEF. 






FINE PAPER HA.NGING9. 


I 




905 and 907 Herkimer Street. 
Offloa Knd Show Rooms, 8 1 2 Pulton St., 




G. P. BRUSH.JR.&BRO. 


BROOELYN, N. Y. 







■ miiBHUKi, i. ma* Mumuni, nEDon t. wutmaa, 



MOLLENHAUER 

Sugar Refining Co. 

Block bonndtd b; But Biver, 8o. BUvantli St., 

DItUIob and E«nt Aral., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



OiIt thB HlghBst Gridi of Sigan Usad [| 

HaDufictura. 



Our atandai 



Cabes, 

BriUUDtConf-A. 
Admiral A. 
Lenox Bilra C. 

Nepluoe Yellow C, 

Powdered. 
Berkihlre A. 

BxceWorA. 


Eilra Pine Gnipulated, 
StBddacd Gnnulated, 

CiKide A, 

I^"forf5^t™vJr 

Calumet Hit™ c. 
Oriental Yellow Bx. C. 
CoDreelionenA. 


NEW YO 


RK offick: 


109 Wall Street, New York City. 



GEORGE F. LOCKE, 

LOOKING GUSsB'tNTpicfuRE FRAMES 

ncTWE <m niTED dp. old fmiies nm 

239 DeKALB AVE., BROOKLYN. 



HARSTOH & SOU, 

GOAL AND WOOD, 

■I liVatet St., BrooklyD. 

Foot Hoatague St., Brooklyn. 

51 Beaver St., New York. 



PETER COOPER'S 

Clarified 

Gelatine 

Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, 
Charlotte Russe, Etc. 

Our PULVERIZED Gelatine is the 
most convenient for family use, as it 
requires much less time to dissolve. 

FOR SALE BT ALL GROCERS 

lo. 17 Bnrlliig Slip, • lew York Qty. 



American Wick 

MADB BY THB 

WICK DEPARTMENT 
Of the STANDARD OIL CO. of New York. 



The AMERICAN WICK ia made on aden- 
dfic principtea. The gum inherent Id the 
natural cotton is taken out, and no expense it 

Sared to produce a wick that will give THE 
REATEST ILLUMINATION. 
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SLOYD KNIVES and other SCHOOL TOOLS. 



HAMMACHLR, SCHLEMMER & CO., 

209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 



BASE BALL SUPPLIES. 



10 UNIFORMS, 

CONSISTING OF SHIRTS, PANTS, CAPS, 
STOCKINGS, and BELTS: 

No. 1. League Heavy Flannel $120.00 

" 2. *• 8^oz. " 100.00 

•* 8. University 6>i oz. " 80.00 

"4. " 4^ ** *• 60.00 

'* 6. Amateur, Cotton and Wool... 87.50 
Shoes from $1.50 to $6.00 pair. 
Inflated Body Protectors, $5.00 to $10.00. 



26 PER CENT. DISCOUNT TO MEMBERS. 



H. H. KIFFE, 

318 FULTON STREET. 



NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER COURSES. 

Fourth year, July 5 — August 12. Courses in 

Mathematics, Science, Langaages, aad Pedagogy. 

A delightful suburban locality in New York 
City. Fifty New York and Brooklyn teachers 
in attendance last year. 

School of Pedagogy, ninth year, Sept 38, 
1898 — May 13, 1899. For circulars address, 

CHARLES B. BLISS, 

Uflivertity Heights, - • New York City. 

THE SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 

At Amherst College, Mass., July ll-Aognst 19. 

For dctcriptive pamphlet, apply to 
Dr. L. 5AUVBUR, 4613 Bills Avenue, Chlo^o. III. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Sa/^MER SCHOOL. 

For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
n. CHAHBERLAIN, Cambridge, ITaaa. 



INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE TOURS. 




I 

SWITZEBLfljID 
Fills 

For $185. 



Seven Weeks European Tour for less than $200 1 

To attend the World's Conference at Basle. Switaerland. July, 1898, visiting Great 
Britain, Belffium, Germany. Switzerland, The Bernese Oberland, raris, etc. Other 
tours including Holland, The Rhine, Berlin, Vienna, The Danube, Buda-Pesth, 
Venice, Rome, etc. 

From New York 
Back to New York, 



First Saloon Ocean Passages. First Class 
Hotels, Carriage Drives. Mountain and 
Lake Bxcursions, all expenses included. 



$198 



Splendid New 10,000 Ton Steamships. 

Sailings from New Yoric, Philadelphia, Boston and Montraal. 



;ii 



Send for full particulars 
of the Conference Tours. 



INTERNATIONAL COnniTTBB. VOUNO MBN*5 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 

40 East 23d St., New York City. 
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JohD H. IreUod, Pna'L Uarvln CcoM, ii( Vice-Pres'I. 
N. IiTlng Lyon. 3eCy ud Tnu. 

Cross, Austin & Ireland 
Lumber Co. 


THOMAS MORGAN, 

cowjiiTsjEHmiiiniiirLFEa, 


LUMBER, TIMBER, CEDAR, 
CYPRESS, 
PIME SHIKGLES 
ASD HARDWOODS, 

Grand Street and Telephone caii, 

BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


Bmi'SElETilOl, lOieiirS EIETAIOI, 

TXTLOB STHEET. EAST AyESUB, 
BROOKLYN, N. V. LOMO ISLAND CITY. 

amring of a.rley, M«]l. Etc. 

Ooola to eo by V«Hl, Lomded with DIapotch. 




XLL 
KIN&5 

or 

K00r5 
RErdlREb. 



45 



WAVERLT 
AVE. 



ANDREW D. BAIRD. 



RICHARD FRITZ. 



A. D. BAIRD & CO., 
STEAM STONEMILL«»»'YARD. 



Conneotioat Brown Stone, Bine, 

Dorcheiter, and Ohio Free Stone. 
Cor. Keap St. and Wjtlie Ave., Imtija, E. D., N. Y. 

Telephone Call, 466 Williamsburgh. 



Electric Fixtures § Supplies 

DESK LAMPS, CEILING LIGHTS, 
WALL BRACKETS. 



THE DALE COMPANY, 

lOa Qr««nwtch St. - - NEW YORK 



BUILDER, 

256 St. James Place. 

Jobbing promptly attended to. 



: 1190 Wil1<am.bi»z. 



WasbingtBti Balkley, 

CONTRACTOR 



OFFICE AND YARD: 



88 to 98 Emepson Place, 

NURMVRTLEAVE., B^OOKbyfl, H- Y. 
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TIFFANY- CLASS V5DECORATINCCOMPANY- 

fVRN15HERSA5CLASSWORKERS.DOMESTICVJ ECCLESIASTICAL 
'DECORATIONS- ^CT MEMORIALS- 

•333TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE'NEVMDRK* 





HDIICE 



TO 




Mrs. Winslow's 

SOOTHING SYRUP 

Should always be used for Children Teetb- 
inflT. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, 
Allays all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the 
Best Remedy for Diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 



^Ji]iJi, 



PhotogFapher. 



jizvi Pazlov ^tudlo: 

Opp. Hanover Place, 

♦ ♦ ♦ BI500l(Ly]<. 
Sittlogs by RppoiDtinent a specialty. 

Thomas Harrington, 

PLUMBER AND 
GAS FITTER, 

334 DE ULB ITBIVE, hi iptm ud Hil Stmb, BROOILTI 

Telephone, 18 Sprinsr. 

niERGiQITn£ STBRm UnpRY. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Steamship and Club Work a 
Specialty. Also Family Work of all kinds. 

116-118-120 WEST HODSTOH STREET, HEW TORL 



The Fuel of the Future. 

NO KINDLING. ALWAYS READY. 
NO ASHES, NO DUST, NO SMOKE. 

GAS Cheaper than GoaL 

Can be turned on or off at will. 
No better range than a Gas Range. 

Cooking Heat Obtained in Three Minutes. 

Ranges, Stoves and Heaters at man- 
ufacturers' wholesale prices. Will 
be delivered and connected free of 
charge or rented on liberal terms. 
All necessary information can be 
obtained at any office of the 
Company. 

THe BiooiiigD omoD Gas Go. 



180 Remaen Street 
866 Fifth Avenue. 
824 Bedford Avenue. 
1199 Myrtle Avenue. 



180 Atlantic Avenue, 
680 Myrtle Avenue. 
191 8t. James Place. 
2984 Atlantic Avenue. 



mm, KELLY & WASHBURN, 
NEW ENGUIND BAKERY, 

ieiS FULTOI ST. SIO TOMPKINS AVL. 

Cor. Jefferson Ave. 
Telephone : 781 Bedford. 



ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

A PUSH BUTTON OR A GENERATOR. 



WILLIAM SPENCER 

Tin and Sheet Iron Worker, 

And Dealer in Stoves, Ranges, Heaters and Pumaces* 

431 MYRTLE AVENUE, 

Corner Clinton Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

JOBBING AND REPAIRING. Chimneys Rebuilt. 
Gravel Roofing. MeUl Roofin;;. Roofs, Gutters and 
Leadeni Rei>aired and Painted. Telephone, Brooklyn igji. 

FROM 

A TO Z. 



Factory, BROOKLYN. 



J. JONES ©. SON, 

Manttfacturbrs and Wholbsalb Dbalbrs, 

67 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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The best is not always low in price, but the 
young housekeeper can have the best soap with- 
out extravagance. 

Ivory Soap is cheap, but any experienced per- 
son will tell her that no other can do the same 
work and do it as well. 
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oyor "" ' y Mj/^o/esome coo/rery 

ClevelandIs Baking Powder 



^-^r'^zS "pure" a/^ 'iure." 
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Pratt Institute Monthly 



Vol. VI. 



May, 1898 



No. 8 



Published at Pratt Institute, 215 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 1st of each month, 

from October to June inclusive. 

Entered at the Brooklyn Post Office as second-class matter. 

Ten cents a copy. Seventy-five cents a year. 

Nine numbers issued per annum. 

Advertising rates on application. 

The Index to Vol. V. (1S96-7) may be obtained at the General Office, or at the Desk of the 
Delivery Room of the Pratt Institute Free Library. It will be sent to any 

address on receipt of a stamp for mailing. 



CONTENTS' 



CONTRIBUTBD AND SBLECTKD : 

The Home Life of Chinese Children 223 

Shiao Sar Receives His Inheritance 226 

Chinese Nursery Rimes : See-Saw ; 

"Scare" Story from China . 228 

Spring Walks 229 

Das Toe terheim des Evangelisches 
Diakonie-Vereins ; Kassel . .231 

'* VolksKindergarten " in Eisenach 232 

Lizzie, Tom, and Willie . . . 235 

The Appreciation of Art . . 236 

TSACHBRS, STUDRNTS, AND THINGS 239 



Editoriai. 

Among thb Dbpartmbnts : 

The Wise Men of Our Front Steps- 
Art in the School-room— Hiosnige 
Color-Prints— The Story of Silk— 
A Glass Case and its Contents — 
Whittling for Children— Care of 
Animals in the Pratt Institute Con- 
necting Class — Children*s Ideas 
About Heroes— The Kindergarten 
and the Settlement — Athletic Notes 
— ** Trivial Fond Records "—Songs 
for the Children .... 
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Calendar 



1898. 

May 4. 



ti. 



May I — June i. 



In the Assembly Hall, at 4 pm . the sixth 
illustrated Wednesday afternoon lecture on 
the History of Paintinsr, by Mr. Walter S. 
Perry, Director of the X>epartnient of Fine 
Arts. Subject. " French Painlingr; Harly 
French Paintinfr; Italian Influence; the 
Classic Painters of the seventeenth Century; 
Ase of Louis Fourteenth and Louis Fifteenth ; 
Spirit of the Times; French Revolution; In- 
fluence of Napoleon; Revival of Classic Art; 
the RomanticiRts." 

In the Assembly Hall, at 4 P m., the seventh 
illustrated Wednesday afternoon lecture on 
the History of Painting, by Mr. Perry. Sub- 
ject, •' French Paintinfc (continued); Land- 
scape, Peasant, and Animal Painters; Historic 
and Military Painters: Semi-Classicist**; 
Realists ; Present Condition of Art in 
France." 



May 12. 



" 14. 
" 18. 



From 7.30 P.M. to 9.30 p m., the Annual Rxht- 
hition of the work of the DefNirtments of the 
Institute, with the exception of the Hig^h 
School and the Library. 

From a to 5 p.m. and from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m., 
Exhibition continued. 

From a to 5 p.m., Exhibition continued. 

In the Assemblv Hall, at 4 p.m., the righth 
illustrated Wednesday afternoon lecture on 
the History of Painting, by Mr. Perry. Sub- 
ject. "Spanish Painting; in the dajrs of 
Velasquez and MuriHo. English Painting : 
Origin and Growth of English Portrait and 
Latidscspe Painting ; The Art of the Nine- 
teenth Century." 



NicoLL & Roy Co., Printers, 16 Dbt St., Nsw York. 
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TELEPHONE, 

But from Brooklyn 150,000 subscribers may be communicated 
with throughout the Telephone system. 




Is not yet accessible by 



The PAY STATION renders the service available to all. 



RATE AS LOW AS S^O PER YEAR. 

Call Contract Dept., 5635 Brooklyn, or address 

THE NEW YORK AND N. J. TELEPHONE CO. 

16 SMITH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




F. W. DEVOE & C. T. WYKOItDS CO 

FULTON STREET, COR. WILLIAM, NEW YORK, 



MANUPACTURBRS OF 



Artists' Oil Colors in Tubes. Prepared Canvas for OIK 
Painting, Academy Boards. Oil Sketclilng Paper, 

Oils, Varnishes and Mediums, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-color Painting, 
Pastel Canvas and Pastel Board. Supplies for Oil and Water-color Painting, Pastel 
and Miniature Painting, Charcoal and Crayon Drawing, Sketching, Designing, Etching, 
Modeling, etc. Drawing Materials, Architects* and Surveyors' Supplies, Drawing 
Papers, Tracing Papers, Tracing Linen, Mounted Drawing Papers, etc. Blue Print 
Papers* Prepared and Unprepared. Fine Swiss Drawing Instruments : a superior 
quality of German, French and other makes. Velvet-finish Rubber Angles and 
Curves, T Squares, Triangles, Drawing Boards. 



DRY COLORS. COLORS IN OIL. FRESCO COLORS. PURE MIXED 

PAINTS. PURE VARNISHES AND BRUSHES. 



IV 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS. 



MEN'S FURNISHINGS. 

VOUNG Men will find the latest styles 
in Neckwear, Gloves, Handker- 
chiefs and everything to be seen in a 
thoroughly equipped Men's Furnishing 
Department, near the main entrance. 

Neckwear, Gloves and Men's Wear of 
all kinds receive particular attention in 
our Dyeing and Cleaning Department, 
second floor, rear. 





BURT'S 



Is the standard by which good 
Shoes have been judged the 
past thirty years. Our aim is 
to furnish families with a First- 
class Shoe at reasonable price. 
We cater for Family Trade and 
assure those who patronize us 
that they will find a Burt Shoe 
the cheapest in the end. 

THE BURT SHOE CO. 

Fulton and Hoyt Streets, 
Brooklyn. 



LOIt ISmiD LOHII P TKDST la. 

CAPITAL, $500,000. 
SURPLUS, $460,000. 

This surplus has acxrumulated from the successful ad. 
ministration of the business of the company since its 
organization in 1884, and has not in any way been created 
by contributions from stockholders. 

INTEREST AI,I,OWED ON DAII^Y BALANCES. 

Checks drawn on this company are payable through the 
New York Clearine House. Certificates of deposit will be 
issued, payable on demand and bearing interest until paid. 

This company is authorized by charter to actai Trustee, 
Executor, Administrator, Guardian.Committee of Estates 
or Receiver. It is also a legal depository for all Trust 
Funds and for money paid into Court. It acts as Regis- 
trar or Transfer Agent of stocks and bonds and as 
Trustees for Railroad and other mortgages. It guaran- 
tees letters of credit issued to travelers, and will do any 
and all other business usually doue by Trust Companin 
3f responsibility and standing. 



TRUSTEES. 



Watson B. Dickbrman, 
William M. Ingrauam, 
Bernard Pbtfrs, 
Edward D. Whitb, 
David Barnvtt, 
Edward Mbrritt. 
Prank Lyman, 

WiLLLAM C. RbDPIBLD. 



David G, Lbggbt, 
Sbymour L. Husted, Jr., 
Jambs W. Cromwell, 
Prank L. Babbott, 
Tubodorb p. Jackson. 
Grorob Edward Ids, 
John F. Halstrd, 
Sbth L. Kbent. 



BDWARD MERRITT, President. 

DAVID Q. LEQQBT, Vice-President. 

FREDERICK T. ALDRIDQE. Secretary. 



Jt^e U/allabout Bai^K 

MYRTLE AND 
CLINTON AVES., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Charles M. Englis, 

President, 



Alonzo Slote, 

Vice-President. 



Joseph B. Pigot, 

Cashier. 



DIRECTORS: 



I. M. Bon, 
Benjamin F. Blair, 
Charles E. Dingee, 
Charles M. Englis, 
John H. Hoeft, 
Jesse Johnson, 
Edwin Ludlam, 



Hermann Lins^ 
Wm. H. Male, 
Joseph B. Pigot, 
Lowell M. Palmer, 
Frank Rndd, 
W. Oscar Shadbolt, 
Alonzo Slote, 



Casimir Tag. 
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fleadqmiiteii$ for ^ool ^ffk$. 
PECKHAM.TiTTLE & CO. 

MBBn&ctnien Bnil Dc&len In 

Blank Ms and Stationei;, 

"HVERYTHING forths SCHOOLROOM.' 



No. O CIlBton Place, New York. 

Tclepboae: i4T6)i8th,StTeeL 



CHANDLER'S 

Piano and Music Rooms. 

30O FULTON STREET. 

THS VERY BBST PLAJ708 1 

Inn ft Pond, B«lur Bros. A Co., larsball ft Wtndell 

Srcn Instrument (raarantccd to be u repRaented. Alio 
the 6a[ lelected Hock of shett music In the dty, to 
wblch are uldHl daily accenionB from all the leiidlnE 
publlsheta, u Schinner, DitHn, HotcUo. Swer & Co* 

NEW ELEMENTARY 

DRAWING COURSE. 

The new Prang Ei.bmentary Course in 
Art Instruction is acknowledged by experts 
to be the most signal advance yet made in 
this subject. Cnltivates appreciation of good 
art and develops origins] power and facility in 
drawing. Six numbers now ready. Nos. 7 to 
13 ready in September. 

INDUSTRUL EDUCtTIOML. ARTISTIC. 

niuatrationa include a wide range of snbject 
and style in all three great divisions of ait : 

REPRESENTATION. 

DECORATION. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Correapondence in regard to these books is 
cordially invited. Send for new illustrated 
circular. 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 

BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 



NEUMANN BROTHERS 

BST&BLISBID 1879. 

Library Bookbinders, 

7 E. 16th St, near Fifth Ave. 

NB'VV YORK. 



CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN THE WORLD I 

THE LARGEST COLLECTrON OF NEW t^Ht 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE 
At K great Reduotion from Publtthere' Prloes. 

Bend u«« Postal Card, naming any Book yon tn« 
deaite, end we ihill juotp price &y retutn maiT^ 

SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FRBB. 

LEGCAT BROTHERS, 

8] CHAJIBEB8 8TEEET, 

3d door Wttt of Cily BaU Park, NEW TORK, 




The Point of a Pencil, 

whether sbapely or ugly, matten 
little, so long as it does not break 
or crumble, and the quality is 
smooth and yielding. 

DIXON'SSePENCiLS 

are noted for their smooth, tough 
leads that do not break or crumble. 
They are made in different degrees 
of hardness, suitable for all kinds 
of school work, and are indispen- 
sable in the drawing class. 
Samples worth double the money 
will DC sent on receipt of 16 cents 
if you mention this Monthly. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

JERSEY CITY, N. i. 
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Riding and Bicycle... 

SHIRTS-to order 
or ready to wear, 
manufactured from 
the very latest Silk. 
Madras, Cheviot and 
Flannel Shirtings. 
Our exhibits of 
colored Shirts this 
^eason surpasses all 
former efforts. Prices 
UD usually low. 

^HBDIHII PITIi CO. 

FULTON and LAWRENCB STB. 



SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 






■ttLG -"aw-oa^ld.." 



THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 

591 FULTON ST, BROOKLYN. 



The Best Bicycle 
for the Money.... 



CHOOSE any of our Bicycles and 
you'll get thorough satisfaction, 
no matter what price you pay for it — 
you'll get the best wheel obtainable for 
the money. 

The full line comprises: 

THE COLUnSIA CHAINLESS at 

THE COLUneiA at 

THE HARTFORD >t 

THE HARTFORD VEDETTE at 

THE HARTFORD VEDETTE (Juv 

THE WEBSTER at 

THE KANKAKEE at 

THE CAnSRIDQE at 

THE KANKAKEE JUVENILE at 

SnuuJs- 



JVIechanics' Banl^ 

Court Street, Corner of Montaque, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

^pital aijd 3urpIuB ouer 51.000,000. 



GBORaS W. WHITE, PmidcDt. 

HENRY N. BRirSH. Vice-ProIdniL 

CHAJtI,BS B. WBHELBK. Caihln. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel Sloan, iHacCarbart, 

D*alel D. Wbltney. Jacob Cott. 

Otoigt W, Cliaun«;, Judati B. ToorhMi, 
Jama RBymond. Daolel P. Fenald, 

HcHiy N. Biush. GHtrge W. VTblte, 

wniiam Baylii, Jacob T. R UtchGeld 

John D. Snedeker. 

Aecounta «f air kinds ■oll«lt«d 
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THE 



COLOR PRIMER 

PUPILS' EDITION. 
BY MILTON BRADLEY 



^ - -V' il I JlfM II I J 1 



Color Instruction Hado Easy and Fascinating. 
Interesting Exporlments for fke Youngest Pupils. 

This is a new Color Book by Milton Bradley, 
designed for Primary Schools. 

lechers' Bdition, 80 pages, price 10 cents. 

Pupils' Edition, 24 pages, price 5 cents. 

With these books in the hands of Teachers 
and Pupils greater progress can be made in true 
color teaching than has everbeforebeen possible. 

Samples mailed on receipt of price. 

MILTON BRADLEY CO.. 

SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

NEW YORK. MLMTil. KJUJSflS CITY. 



GOLF. 

5. D. & Q. QOLP CLUB5 

$1.50 Quality now - - $1.00 

2.00 Quality now - - 1.50 

ALL ACCESSORIES FOR OOLF AT ROTTOM PRICES. 




Sterling, 
Gales, - 
Duane, 



$60.00 and $75.00 

50.00 
35.00 



WE WILL SELL JUVENILE WHEELS AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR ONE MONTH. 



♦ 



SCPVEJILQIli, DOLT k GflLEJi, 

325 BROADWAY, 

MBW YORK. 



T^ 



HE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 



POUNDBD X834. 



— OP— 



Rb-oroanzzbd 1890. 



ARTS AND SGIENGES. 



7}&^ Institute contains the following Departments or Societies of Associate Members : 

8. ELECTRICITY. 15. MATHEMATICS. 

9. ENGINEERING. 16. MICROSCOPY. 
10. ENTOMOLOGY. 17. MINERALOGY. 



1. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

2. ARCHAEOLOGY. 

3. ARCHITECTURE. 

4. ASTRONOMY. II. FINE ARTS. 

5. BOTANY. 12. GEOGRAPHY. 

6. CHEMISTRY. 1 3. GEOLOGY. 

7. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 14. LAW. 



18. MUSIC. 

19. PAINTING. 

20. PEDAGOGY. 

21. PHILOLOGY. 



22. PHILOSOPHY. 

23. PHOTOGRAPHY. 

24. PHYSICS. 

25. POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

26. PSYCHOLOGY. 

27. SCULPTURE. 

28. ZOOLOGY. 



Courses of Lsetures in every Branch of Art, Science, Literature, and History. Sixty 
courses of lectures, and five hundred lectures. 

Collections in each Department of Science and Art. 

Annual Exhibitions of Collections in Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, Architecture, 
Electricity, etc., by the Departments. 

Public Anniversary Addresses on days of National and Local Interest 

Library of the Arts and Sciences. 23,000 Volumes. 

Season opens ThursdaVf September 30th. 

The Initiation Fee Is $5.00 and the Annual Dues are $5.00 

A Copy of the Year-Book and the Prospectus of the Institute may be obtained at the office, 
50a Fulton Street, or will be mailed on receipt of postage. Prospectus, 4 cents ; year book, xo 
cents. For further information, address FRANKLIN W. HOOPER, Director. 
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Riding and Bicycle., 



SHIRTS-to order 
or readj to wear, 
manufactii ted from 
the Tcry latest ^k. 
Uadraa, Cheriotand 
Flannel Shtrtiiigs. 
Onr exhibits of 
colored Sbirts this 
Reason sttrpasses all 
former efforts. Prices 
u □usually low. 



TIE 



PDIHIi PITH CO. 

FULTON and LAWRENCE 5T5. 



SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 



THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO.. 

S9I FULTOM ST., BROOKLYN. 



The Best Bicycle 
for the Money.... 



CHOOSE any of our Bicycles and 
you'll get thorotigh satisfaction, 
no matter what price yon pay for it — 
you'U get the best wheel obtainable for 
the money. 

The full line comprises: 

THE COLUnWA CHAINLfSS at 

THE COLUMBIA at 

THE nARTFORD at 

THE HARTFORD VBOeTTB at 

THE HARTFORD VEl^rre auvenlle) ai 

THE WEBSTER at 

THE KAHKAKEE at 

THE CArTBRiDQE at 

THE KANKAKEE JUVEMLE at 

Aw»Ham-» ^ 



JVIechaiiics' Banl^ 

Court Street, Cooher of Mdntauue, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Capital aod 5urp1ui 



r $1,000,000. 



OSOKGR W. WSTTH, P 

HBNRY N. BRtJSH, Vic«-PttaldciiL 

Ctr*BT ,Hs a. WHBEt.BR. O 



Sanoel Sloan. 
Dinlel D. Whitney, 
Ocorsc W. Chann 



DIRECTORS. 

iMac Carbait, 



lb Cole. 



Judah B. Voorhcea, 
Daniel P. Penuld. 
Bmah, Ctrngt W, White. 

Biytli. Jacob T. H. LHchBeld 

John D. Saedeker. 
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PROSERPINE 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

(1828-1851) 

A SKETCH of the life and work of Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
appeared in the Fine Arts Number of the Pratt Institute 
HLo^'^YiL^ for December, i8qj. 

Of the many sad subjects from the brush of Rossetti, Proserpine 
may be said to be the saddest ; and, at the same time, one of the most 
masterly of his productions. The wonderful harmony of subject 
and color-scheme of silver-blues and bronze and grays intensify the 
hopeless yearnings of an overwrought spirit, and blend as in a 
sympliony of sorrows. Rossetti said, in referring to this composition^ 
^^ It is the flower of my work,^' In point of originality, grace of 
line, and constructive force, it is certainly a masterpiece. Clothed 
in a silvery blue robe which clings to her classic figure in graceful 
folds, Proserpine, the maiden of Grecian myth, holds in her clasped 
fingers a pomegranate, emblem of pain and sorrow. In her beauti- 
ful f cue are visible the yeatnings of a disconsolate soul to which her 
grief stricken lips refuse to give utterance. The pale moonlight 
resting upon the wall throws out in clear relief the outline of her 
thick dark tresses. In the picture and accompanying verse, we get 
the ensemble of the genius of this poet-painter whose art is but a 
concrete echo of the song within his own heart. It is an English 
version of the Italian sonnet which is inscribed upon the frame of 
the picture. 

** Afar azvay the li^ht that brings good cheer 

Unto this wall, — one instant and no more 

Admitted at tny distant palace-door. 
Afar the /lowers of Ennafrom this drear 
Dire fruit, which ^ tasted once, must thrall me here. 

Afar those skies from this Tartarean gray 

That chills me : and afar, how far away, 
That nights shall be from the days that wete. 

Afar from mine own self I seem, and wing 

Strange luays in thought, and listen for a sign : 
And still some heart unto some soul doth pine, 

( Whose sounds mine inner sense is fain to bring. 

Continually together murmuring), — 

* Woe's me for thee, unhappy Proserpine / ' *' 
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Great South Gale, Seoul, Korea. 



THE HOME LIFE OF CHINESE CHILDREN. 



AMONG the signs of an advancing civili- 
zation, one cannot fail to note the in- 
creased interest in child study and culture. 
Books and periodicals relating to the child 
are issuing from the press in such numbers 
that one might line the walls of a library 
with the literature of this subject. 

We can be more helpful to any class of 
individuals by studying the conditions un- 
der which they live. Any facts that may 
be known of their previous history form a 
background of knowledge useful in inter- 
preting their present acts or the ideals 
which underlie them. We understand all 



things better by contrast, and apart from 
any feeling of interest in the children ol 
the Chinese Empire, we may find it profit- 
able to compare the ideal of home placed 
before these little ones, and the method of 
governing it, with our own. 

We will first inquire what the Chinese 
mother does with her baby. She holds it 
to her heart with her own garment but- 
toned about it, as it is for some weeks pro- 
vided with only a short tunic. There are 
no socks to trap the little feet There, 
cuddled close and warm, many a weakling 
has gathered strength for the long battle 
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with poverty. When the child is warmed 
and led, ihe mother lays it on the brick 
platform with a ' ' comforter ' ' below it and 
another around it. A wadded screen sur- 
rounds its head, and shields it from 
draughts. A tiny bran-stufEed pillow with 
gay red cover is placed under its head. 
Its arms are pinioned to its sides by swad- 
dling-bands, to secure the level shoulders 
which are the type ol beauty for a soldier. 
Why girls should also undergo this swad- 
dling process is not clear. She shaves 
the baby's head, to make the hair straight 
and coarse. She lays it always on its 
back, so that its head may be flat behind. 
She rejoices in the flatness of its nose, so 
unlike the sharpness and prominence of 
the foreign, Western type. She pats the 
baby as it lies there so helplessly, and 
when it is old enough to respond with a 
smUe to her loving gaze, or to the pressure 
of her finger on iis cheek and chin, she 
hails the evidence of dawning conscious- 
ness as joyously as we. 

Later, she seats the baby in an earthen 
bowl and puts its playthings near, going 
occasionally to pick them up, and make an 
encouraging response to the little one's in- 
coherent gurgle. When baby begins to 



Korean School, 



take food, it is first made ready in the 
mother's mouth, and tucked away as her 
skill shows how. Perhaps the mother goes 
out to buy food, and the baby cries, — the 
little creature is taken in the arms of some 
neighbor, and nursed at her hospitable 
breast. Does not this remind one of Paul 
DuBois' statue of Charity, — the mother's 
own child sleeping on her knee, while she 
nurses the waif in her loving arms? 

Amused at some new caper, the admir- 
ing parent " snaps" the child playfully on 
its head. A sharp rap seldom produces a 
cry of pain unless the mother's manner 
shows she is angry. Happy child, to have 
a thicker than the Occidental skull!^ Vio- 
lent jerks of the little one's body by the 
mother indicate displeasure, but do not 
result in the nervous distress one might 
expect, as the phlegmatic Chinese infant is 
not bristling all over with nerves. But if 
a sweetmeat is taken away, or the inner 
life touched by some disappointment, there 
arises a temper that is ungovernable. 
Kicks and screams, alternating with blows 
of the fist, announce the presence of a per- 
sonality that feels its citadel invaded. 
Here is the mother's chance to cultivate 
self-control — but, alas! she knows little of 
its meaning. At first 
she laughs to see the 
funny ebullition of tem- 
per; but as the child's 
strength increases, and 
painful blows and kicks 
are dealt the mother, she 
answers in kind, and 
with a heavy hand, until 
the heat ol her temper 
has a little cooled. She 
is sometimes stopped 
midway by a neighbor, 
who runs in to make 
peace; and though the 
mother turns upon the 
intruder at first with a 
volley of words, she is 
not wholly displeased, 
and can now retire from 
the fray without loss of 
dignity, since the neigh- 
bor has promised to go 
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Teacher Kao and family, of Pekin. 



bail for the child's good behavior. Often 
when her wrath has cooled she overin- 
dulges the child, as if to make up for her 
severity, and even grants the point about 
which all the trouble arose! 

Early In life the boy takes his place as 
the pet of his grandparents, and the one 
to whom his mother and father look to 
provide lor them in old age. He is there- 
tore of consequence, and his sister must 
not cross his will, nor resent it too much 
if her playthings are pulled away or de- 
stroyed by him. 

As the ancestral family is the ideal — 
three or four generations of sons with their 
wives under the same roof or in the same 
court— many interests conflict, and chil- 
dren are early taught to deceive. The 
son's wife saves a little food or money, 
and takes it secretly to her mother's fam- 
ily, her little son holding her hand and go- 
ing along, too. The paternal grandmother 
mistrusts that all is not right, and inquires 
of the child, who must either cover his 
mother's act or tell something not to her 
advantage The lamily consists of grand- 
parents on the father's side, uncles and 
their families, and troops of cousins, be- 
sides brothers and sisters. The child's 



relations to them all are early learned. 
Reverence — expressed by ceremonious 
hand-claspings, head-knockings, and curt- 
seys — b reckoned of great importance. 
A lie or a theft may be forgiven easily, 
but the neglect of a bow or an act of serv- 
ice to grandparents can hardly be atoned 
for. In poor families the boy must run 
and get firewood, grainstalks or coal and 
clay balls for Grandmother, who cooks the 
food while mother sits by the paper win- 
dow and makes the endless shoes and 
stockings of the family. : 

As soon as the child is old enough to 
creep, and often before, it becomes the 
care of the grandmother, who sits in the 
doorway crooning to it, or carries it about 
on her back, as her small feet make this 
the best way to preserve her balance. 
Grandparents rule the family, unless very 
old and feeble. The children early learn 
to go to them when they want what money 
can buy, as mother's " cash " are few and 
far between. 

A strife between the cousins, though 
first complained of to each mother by her 
child, is ultimately carried up to the grand- 
mother and settled by her. All this tends 
to lessen the mother's authority. Seeing 
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her despised and neglected, the son is apt 
to disregard her opinion, and to expect 
little of her in the way oi intellectual com- 
panionship, though he commonly recog- 
nizes her claim to his support as she grows 
older, and his obligation to provide an ex- 
pensive and showy funeral when she dies. 
He imbibes her superstitious beliefs in pos- 
session by the fairy fox, or the various 
animals believed to interfere with human 
personality. He thinks of his departed 
ancestors as gods to be worshipped, and 
of their graves as sacred. He early learns 
that the idols may be hoodwinked, and 
though he hears his mother dedicate him 



to life service in the temple, he knows that 
he will only wear the dress and tonsure of 
a priest, not leaving home for the cloister, 
and that when twelve years old he will 
jump over a bench placed for the purpose 
in the temple courtyard, and will then be 
reckoned as a rene^de priest, and be free 
to wear ordinary clothmg. He is well 
trained in ceremony, in deceit of gods and 
men, and in methods of gaining his ends 
by indirectness. A direct answer to any 
question is the hardest thing to obtain in 
China, and with the Chinese child truth is 
indeed relative. Mary P. Ame»t, 

{Peking, China.) 



A page of the Book of the Thousand Charaeten : 



SHIAO SAR» RECEIVES HI5 INHERITANCE. 



^[This story is one of many fairytales 
told byj the Chinese nurse, Wen Ma, to 
her charge, a little boy now ten years of 
age, who has rewritten the story in Eng- 
lish with almost no helj) from any one.] 

ONCE upon a time there were three 
brothers. They wanted to divide 
their things, and each of them have a 
share of his own. 

The first one took the house and lot. 
The second one took ihe team of horses 
and the plough and the wagon. The third 
one was Shiao Sar. Nothing was left for 



him but just the cat and dog. But he had 
the luck. 

Shiao Sar took the dog and cat and went 
out into a fieki and began to plough. A 
man came riding along on a mule, and got 
off and said, " Verily this is a very queer 
thing, for a cat and dog to be ploughing." 

Shiao Sar said, " 1 can make this dog 
go up in the air, if I want to." The man 
said, " I will give you this mule it you can 
do it." Shiao Sar said, 



cans " Little Tfatrd ". The khu > 
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" Da i piea, wan ti 



He cracked the whip, and the dog went 
up in the air. Then the man gave him 
the mule, and went away. Shiao Sar took 
the dog and cat and mule to his brothers, 
and they said, *' Where did you steal that 
nice mule?" He told them diat he didn't 
steal it. 

Then hb brother took the cat and dog 
and went out in the field and ploughed. 
There came along a man with a horse, and 
he said, " This is a very funny thing! a 
cat and dog ploughing in a field!" 

Shiao Sar's brother toM him that he 
could make the dog go up in the air. The 
man said, " Do it then, if you can, and I 
will let you have this horse." So he 
cracked the whip, but the dog didn't go 
up. He beat the dog, and yet he wouldn't 
go up in the air. Neither would the cat; 
so at last he beat them both to death. 
Shiao Sar heard about this, and got the 
dog and buried it under a tree that grew 
in their back yard. That night he took 
out a tray with a cup of tea, and began to 
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mourn for the dt^. 

Then a flock of strange 

birds came and lit on the 

tree, and laid a trayful 

of eggs such as he had 

never seen before. He 

went back into the 

house. His brothers 

said, " Where did you 

steal such nice fresh 

eggs?" Shiao Sar said, 

" I went out to mourn 

lor my dog, when some 

strange birds came and 

laid their eggs on my 

tray. ' ' Then 3ie second 

brother took the tray 

and went out to mourn 

for the dog under the 

tree. This time he had 

the tray full of tea- cups 

with tea in them. Pretty 

soon when he was thirsty 

and beginning to drink, 

a flock of big birds that he had never seen 

before came and lit on the tree, and all of a 

sudden they knocked the tray out of his 

hand, spilled the tea on theground, broke the 

cups, and fJew away in the direction they 

came from. Then he got up and went into 

the house, and wiped the tray and put 

some clean cups on it. The next day 

Shiao Sar took the empty tray and went 

under the tree to mourn for his poor dog. 

Soon a flock of birds like those that came 

before, flew down and spit out a piece of 

gold from their bills upon the tray, and 

flew ofT in the direction they came from. 

He went into the house and put the gold 

away. His brothers saw it, and asked 

what house he had stolen so much gold 

from. 

Shiao Sar said, " I was mourning foi 
my dog and some birds flew down and 
dropped this gold from their bills," 

The next day the oldest brother went 
and cut down the tree and made it into 
kindling wood, and put it into the fire. 
When it burned, a sweet perfume came 
into the room. Shiao Sar put a pot of 
water on the fire, and pretty soon beans 
came out like sparks from the fire, falling 
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into the pot, and when cooked made Shiao 
Sar a nice dinner. 

Some rich ladies were going by and 
snielled the sweet perfume, so they went 
in and hired Shiao Sar to perfume their 
clothes, as the next day they had to go 
and see the Emperor. He went into the 
closet where they kept all their clothes, lit 
his pipe and perfumed their silks and satins 
with its smoke. Then his brother went 
out Another lady thought he was Shiao 



Sar and made him go into a closet to per- 
fume her clothes. But as soon as he be- 
gan smoking, a black cloud poured out, 
and made her clothes smell so badly that 
she had to make excuses to the Emperor 
for not going to his palace. 

Then the brothers died, and Shiao Sar 
took the property. He became a rich roan 
and bought the office of Governor of the 
town. 

Willie S. Ament. 



Puniskmeni in School. 



See>5aw. 

(Play with Child's Arms.) 

■' Pull the great Saw and push the great Saw ! 

In front of your maternal graadtnother'e door 



La ta chii 


->■ 




Che ta chu 

Lao lao men chien 


n 


Chang ta hsi 


^ 


tf n 7^- 


Chieb kuniang 


iV 


« Kt « 


Ching nu hsu 


ft 


# 'S f « 


Hsiao waiwai 
N: yeh chu " 


£ 


«*,1 



"Scare" Story from Cblna. 

" Little child, little child. 
Do not fuss. 
To-morrow the Cart will come. 
Where will it drag us to? 
Drag na to Tuogcho, 
The Tungcho officials are terrible, 
They will impress our cart and horse," 
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SPRING WALKS. 

■' Spring, •with its tide of new growth and 
taltk of blossoms, fills man with gladness 
■•-■■ •■' '• bloo.^^ ' ■ 

\A/HO has not felt the spring in his 
^ " blood since early March, when the 
buds began to swell and the first musical 
trill of the song-aparrow could be heard? 
Do you wish to feel the true ecstasy of this 
of all seasons of the year the most fascinat- 
ing? Then come to the nearest woods, — 
woods through whose yoiing, delicate 
green foliage the sun flickers, woods filled 
with the songs of birds, and the delicate 
tints and fragrance nf the spring flowers — 
the hepatica, the arbutus, and the anemone. 
Yes, come to the woods with the children. 
It is the child who will draw you close to 
the very heart of nature, for that is his true 
abiding- place; and you in return can give 
him much of the information for which his 
soul has been hungering. Alas for the 
many people who go through life seeing 
nothing of^nature's wealth of beauty, hear- 
ing none of its music, and realizing none 
of the unspeakable pleasure that its com- 
panionship can give! 

" A prlmroM b^ a river's brim 
A jrellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more." 

How important it is that at the time 
when the little child feels himself a part of 
nature, the beauty of the flower should be 
shown him, its life and habits, that it may 
always have a meaning for him, that his 
eyes may be opened to the real something 
in the flower that is for him ! 

In the springtime the child enters into 
the true feeling of the forthcoming life. 
He feels his kinship with the fragrant, 
pregnant earth, with its myriads of begin- 
nings of plants and animals awaking to 
burst forth into a new realization and ex- 
pression. He listens to the ecstatic, jubi- 
lant songs of the birds as the new life im- 
pels them to woo their mates and build the 
nests for their little ones. 



Through specific, definite experiences, 
the child gets hb lessons. When he sees 
a nest of little birds calling for their mother, 
his heart goes out to them in sympathy, 
and he wishes to care for them as his mother 
has cared for him. He thinks the mother 
has left thebirdlings; but his mother, with 
the mother-instinct, knows full well that 
the mother-bird would not forsake her lit- 
tle ones, but will soon come flying back 
with some breakfast perhaps; this the 
mother tells her child. Through seeing 
the care and protection of the mother-bird 
for her children, the child realizes his own 
mother's love for him, and for the first 
time, perhaps expresses it, " Mother, 
mother dear, I do love you so!" 

Nature holds up a mirror in which the 
child may see and know himself. He gets 
a look at himself from one thing at a time, 
as in the bird's nest and the care of the 
mother-bird he sees his own great love for 
his mother. 

" Nature presents to the senses little 
bits, which help to concrete the spirit 
within the soul." Alice B. FUts. 

In nature, the child can see things in 
their right relationships. He can have all 
his little questionings answered by observ- 
ing the things about him in their natural 
environment: this means much to the 
child's development. 
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It is most essential that things be seen 
in their right relationship. The difficulty 
with the so-called ** Nature Study " of the 
schools is that isolated subjects are pre 
sented to the child for study — subjects of 
animals or plants apart from their natural 
environment and not in any way connected 
in thought. The child's mind does not 
work in this way. The mind is a closely- 
connected network of ideas. By means of 
the senses the little one is getting data for 
thought, for classification, for knowledge. 
He sees the home of the chipmunks; he 
finds their rooms, their hallways, their 
store-places, and the different members of 
their family, and comparing them to his 
own home, links their family life to his. 
The entering concepts become related to 
those already in the child's mind; and 
these latter, as it were, reach out, grasp 
the new ones, and hold them, thus mak- 
ing a firm, logical upbuilding of the think- 
ing powers. This is only possible, how- 
ever, when the new concepts are so related 
to what has gone before that they may be 
united with them in the mind. Not only 
is it necessary for the new thoughts to be 
related to the old ones, but also the rela- 
tionships of each concept to every other is 
import^ant. 

Nowhere can the child find these true 
relationships so well as in nature. There, 
among so great diversities of form, so vari- 
ous a manifestation, the child must even- 
tually turn to the life- force behind, — the 
life-force which unites all things, whether 
found in the mineral, the plant, or the 
animal. The mind of the child is always 
seeking a cause. He wishes to know the 
why and the wherefore of the buzz of the 
bee, — the cause of the blowing of the wind 
and the patter of the raindrops. This seek • 
ing for a cause leads back to the source of 
all being — to God. 

Nature comes to the child with a mes- 
sage; it appeals to the child as a symbol 
of spirit and love. The child finds the 
spirit in nature by seeing a parallelism be- 
tween himself and nature He is of the 
same divine origin as the objects of nature; 
they are alike; they have the same source. 
He feels that there is a spirit in each ob- 



ject of nature that speaks to him. How 
often do we find the little child talking to 
the lady-bug or to the caterpillar! Let us 
help the spirit in nature to speak to the 
little child, and help the child to hear. 
The mother, the kindergartner, the teach- 
er, colors nature for the child with her 
feeling, her love, and her interest How 
can she make this feeling truer, this love 
stronger, this interest greater? Nature is 
there, with all her enticing charms, call- 
ing, * * Come to me, and I will teach you. ' ' 

M. Josephine Emerson. 

[Some easy means of reaching beautiful spots 
in the country and woods near Brooklyn have 
been suggested by the Science Section of the 
Brooklyn Kindergarten Union. They are as 
follows: 

Take the Franklin Avenue car to Prospect 
Park, then transfer to the Smith Street une. 
Get off at the first patch of woods. Or, take 
the Smith Street line to Coney Island. 

Take the Marcy Avenue car and get out just 
this side of Manh^.ttan Beach. 

Take the Greene and Gates Avenue or the 
Myrtle Avenue car, and transfer to the Rich- 
mond Hill extension: get out any where after 
reachmg Forest Park. There are woods on 
either side of the track. The best place is on 
the left-hand side just after crossing the Long 
Island Railroad. 

Prospect Park is open to all, and by going to 
tbe " Mansion ' , Ninth Avenue side, a permit 
can be obtained allowing the children to pick 
up nuts, leaves, etc. 

Take the Nostrand Avenue extension car for 
Bergen Beach: get out just this side of the 
Beach. 

Fort Greene Park. 

City Park. 

Tompkins Park.] 



Now while the vernal impulsion makes lyrical 
all that hath language, 

While, throueh the veins of the Earth, riots 
the ichor of Spring, 

While, with throes, with raptures, with loosing 
of bonds, with unsealings. 

Arrowy pangs of delight, piercing the core of 
the world. 

Tremors and coy unfoldings, reluctances, 
sweet agitations. 

Youth, inexpressibly fair, wakes like a wan- 
dering rose. 

William Watson, 



There is no index of character so sure 
as the voice. 

** Tancred.'' 
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DA5 TOCHTERHEIM DBS BVANOE- 

LISCHBN DIAKONIB-VBRBINS; 

KASSEL. 

INSTITUTION FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF 

THE UPPER CLASSES, WHO HAVE 

BEEN EDUCATED AT A GOOD 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (HIGH 

SCHOOL). 

[Dear Miss Pitts, 

Hoping it may be of interest to the readers 
of your Monthly Magazine (Pratt Institute) to 
hear of a ue w institution conducted principally 
on ProebeVs principles, I will send you a short 
account, after having been present at the ex- 
aminations last September (1807) and just now 
in March. . . . E. Hberwart.J 

THE *' Daughters' Home " is a branch 
ot a widely-spread Diakonie-Verein, 
the object of which is to give women of 
the better dass opportunities to prepare 
themselves thoroughly ior some future 
work of usefulness; they can enter either 
Department, and are at liberty to leave the 
Union if they wish to carry out their prac- 
tice in private and in their families; or 
they may join as lay sisters and devote 
themselves to the demands of the various 
hospitals which are under the control of 
the Diakonie-Verein. In this liberty they 
4iSer from the Diakonessinnen, Sisters of 
Mercy, etc. 

It gives a scope to many young ladies, 
who at first do not know for which kind of 
work they are best fitted, to develop their 
powers and to chose their sphere of activity 
after they have learned of what particular 
duties it consists. 

There are now hospitals in Elberfeld, 
ErfUrt, Magdeburg, Danzig, Stettin, Got- 
tingen, and Leitz, where training-courses 
for nurses are established; and among the 
learners there are several who have pre- 
viously been in Kassel as pupils of the 
kindergarten course, and to whom their 
knowl^ge is of great service in the chil- 
dren's wards. 

This institution was established by the 
Diakonie-Verein three years ago (1895). 
At first it was meant only for those who 
wished to learn housekeeping and hygiene 
in connection with lectures on these 
branches; but two years ago the pedagog- 
ical branch, which was separately con- 



ducted in Werdorf, was moved to Kassel 
and joined to the other. Two houses 
are connected, and the communication 
is so arranged that the twenty young 
ladies in each can form one large party, 
or attend each other's lessons. Each 
house has an accomplbhed Lady Superin- 
tendent, assisted by two lady teachers, 
while several gendemen visit and teach 
during the week. A clergyman gives re- 
ligious instruction, and often spends a 
social evening among the pupils. [The 
house has proved to be too small, for many 
applications had to be refused, so that a 
new and larger one is in contemplation. 
See below.] 

The Director of the whole Diakonie- 
Verein, Dr. Friedrich Zimmer, is con- 
vinced that women must be prepared for 
educational duties, especially for the edu- 
cation of young children, which is so often 
left to chance and old habits. He saw 
that the kindergarten training must form 
part of the institution, and, therefore, he 
secured the valuable services of FraUlein 
Johanna Mecke, one of our prominent 
members. She joined the Diakonie* 
Verein three years ago, and was one 
of our Commission for drawing up a 
plan of Normal training, which plan was 
adopted for the institution in 1895. 

With much enthusiasm for her work, 
FraUlein Mecke succeeded in interesting 
the young ladies who attended the house- 
hold classes to come also to her lectures 
on Education, to visit the kindergarten 
and to write down their impressions on 
what they saw. 

The course of training is one year, but 
for those who wish to conduct a kinder- 
garten, it is one and a half to two years; 
die applicant must be over seventeen, and 
show a good certificate from a Girls' High 
School. 

Many applications for admission had to 
be refused, the two houses being too small 
for all the branches; and larger premises, 
more suitable for the purpose, are in con- 
templation. Only a small number, there- 
fore, could be trained hitherto for the kin- 
dergarten. Examinations take place every 
six months; last autimin, seven, and now 
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in March five, completed their course. 
They had to give lessons to children, con- 
duct games, and tell a story in the presence 
of the examiners and some friends con- 
nected with the house. In writing, they 
had to give ten answers on theoreti- 
cal and ten on practical questions; they, 
also exhibited specimens ot occupations, 
and their own inventions in drawing, 
paper- cut ting, and modelling. 

The certificates were of two classes; one 
testifying to ability to teach litde children 
in a family, and the other to conduct a 
kindergarten: but by staying another half 
year the candidate could raise her certifi- 
cate from the lower to the higher grade, 
especially if she showed much improve- 
ment in managing a class. The written 
questions would be then of a more difficult 
nature, if she was examined the second 
time. 

The tone of the house is excellent; the 
food is very nourishing, and every care is 
taken for the welfare of the young ladies. 
No doubt there will be much improvement 
if more commodious premises are built, 
which we hope will soon be done. 



AmoQg the verbal questions for 
tion were the following: 



3. What dnties has tbe k 

4. EzpUin the connection Mid daulGcKtion 
of the Gifts and Occupatitnu. 

5. Describe tlie Gifts. 

b. What can be done when going out for a 
walk with children? 

7. Explain one of the songs in the Mother- 
Book. 

B. What does this mean : "The child belongs 
to Nature "7 

9. What is the educational value of the 

10. Which Gifts and Occupations prepare for 
school? 

11. What rules must be observed when tell- 
ing a story? 

13. Why should a garden be near the Idnder- 

Etc., etc 

The written questions were calculated 
for longer answers, especially on the 
Theory and History of Education. 



Fiftitth Celebration of Ike Oldest Kmdergari 



'•V0LK5 KINDEROARTEN" IN EISEN- 
ACH, THORINQEN, QERMANV. 

[The oldest surviving kindergarten in 
the world celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary on the 
nth of February, 1897. 
It was founded by Dr. 
Mey, Director of a girb' 
private school in Eisen- 
ach. Fratllein Traberth 
was the first kinder- 
gartner. She died in 
1887, and Fratllein Lei- 
f eit, who took her place, 
has been the kindergart- 
ner ever since. 

The celebration took 
two forms, one of which 
was the commemoration 
of the anniversary in a 
public meeting. As this 
day happened to be the 
birthday of the Grand 
Duchess of Saxe- Wei- 
mar, the anniversary in- 
terestedagreat many per- 
sons. There was a roeet- 
in Ike World. ing at which Speeches 
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were made, games were 
played, and songs were 
sung. HerrTraberth, the 
Chairman of the Volks- 
kindergarten, ^ve a sur- 
vey of Froebel's woric, 
in which he spoke of 
Froebel's book for moth- 
ers, pictures of which 
were shown to the audi- 
ence. Tableaux were l^en 
presented — showing 
scenes from the same 
book. Some of the ac- 
tors had themselves been 
kindei^arten children. 

There was also a jubi- 
lee which had its meet- 
ing in Arnstadt; this was 
principally of kindergart- 
ners. After the meeting, 
the parties visited all the 
places where Froebd had 
lived and worked in that immediate accommodated; however, the rooms by 
vicinity. and by proved to be too small. The M^- 

This double celebration marked an epoch istrate then gave a piece ol ground where 

in the kindei^arten interest in Germany, the old walls of the town used to stand; 

A. E. F.] the Savings-bank granted a sum of money, 

THIS institution is under the supervis- and the Ladies' Society gave the remain- 
ion of a Committee consisting of a >ng sum. «> that a suitable buildmg, at a 
clergyman, a physician, an architect, a di- <^ost of 12.000 to 15,000 marks ($3.75o). 
rector of schools, an elemenUry-school- could be erected. Thither the children 
teacher (male) and four women, one of were moved on September 24, 1881, 
them being the cashier and one the presi- amidst the ceremonies arranged by the 
dent of the Women's Society for promot- Committee. The house 13 surrounded by 
ii^ the Education of Women [" Frauen- trees and a playground, and it makes a 
bildungs-Verein"]. The kindergarten pretty picture: the porch is decorated with 
forms a branch of this Society, and receives appropriate inscriptions, 
a yearly sum for its support. It was The number of children vanes between 
opened the first of May, 1877, by that seventy and ninety. Festivals are kept 
Society, which had invited Frau Dr. Gold- every year, especially at Christmas, when 
Schmidt Irom Leipzig to give a lecture in » large hall has to be hired to admit all the 
which the use and object of the kindergar- parents and friends who come to see the 
ten was to be explained. After an appeal games, hear the address by the clergyman, 
to the parents of the small artisan class in and see the Urge Christmas-trees beneath 
Eisenach, forty-two children were ad- which small presents are laid out for all 
mitted, as well as two young girls who the pupils. Visitors often come to see the 
wished to learn the management of chil- kindergarten: in the year 1882, the widow 
dren. At first the rooms were in a pri- o' Friedrich Froebel was among them, 
vate house, where the number could not The first kindei^artner married in 1886, 
exceed forty or fifty; after removing to and a successor (a pupil of Frau Dr. Gold- 
Uager premises, ninety pupils could be schmidt) was engaged. She is assisted by 
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a certificated teacher and two young girls, 
while other girls fi'om the lower classes are 
admitted to get an insight into the man- 
agement of children, in order to obtain sit- 
uations as children's maids. The chair- 
man, Dr. D. Merbach, resigned in 1889, 
and Archdeacon H. Trabert became his 
successor; every year in February he pre- 
sides over a General Meeting and renders 



an account of all the proceedings during the 
year. A large number of subscribers 
support the kindergarten, and from time 
to time some extra sums have to be raised 
chiefiy by a bazaar or other such entertain- 
ment. The children are taught in three 
separate rooms, but during the games 
they usually assemble in a larger halL 
The day's proceedings are as follows: 



Summer Programme. 



9:30 
10:30 

11:00 



Monday. 



TUBSDAY. 



Wbdnksday. 



Prayer and 

Hymn. 

Object lesson. 

Games. 

Paper- 
platting. 



Story. 
Building. 



Poetrv. 



Drawing. 



Thursday. 

Story. 
Drawing. 



Friday. 



Poetry Riddles 



Building 
Tablets. 



Saturday. 



Repetition. 

Clay modeling 
or Stick- 
plaiting. 



2:30 
3:10 



Monday. 



Paper- 
folding. 
Balls. 



Afternoon. 



Tuesday. 



Sewing on 

cards. 

Games. 



WednksdaY. 



Thursday. 



Sewing on 

cards. 

Riddle-games. 



Friday. 



Paper- 
plaiting. 
Games. 



Saturday. 



For the younger children the above- 
named kindergarten occupations are of an 
easier description; they make chains of 
paper and straw, play with sand, and use 
little sticks instead of lai-hs. From October 



to April the lessons begin at ten o'clock. 
The kindergartner prefers to live on the 
premises, although the rooms for her use 
are small; she receives a salary of 1,000 
marks. E. Heerwart. 





Drawings by Clarke Bedford, 

(SIX TEARS OF AOB.) 
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LIZZIE, TOM, AND WILLIE. 

THE English town of Weston is noted 
for its extremes. Its inhabitants are 
beautiful, gay, hospitable, and intelligent, 
fond of music, art, and literature, — or re- 
pulsive, drunken, dissolute, and dirty, lead- 
ing lives which seem to have no redeem- 
ing element. 

It is a town of lovely hills; but, like a 
sluggish backwater by a rushing stream, 
there is one basinlike district which corre- 
sponds physically, mentally, and morally 
to the name whidi it bears, — ** The Bot- 
toms." 

The work of teachers here is stupendous, 
as the children, though precocious in many 
ways, are generally stunted in both body 
and mind; and until five years ago it was 
made harder by the fiict that some of the 
children were so abnormal that the general 
work of the school was entirely unsuited to 
their needs, and the only progress which 
they appeared to make was in devising 
endless schemes oi mischief and cruelty. 

It was therefore decided to place these 
children amid bright surroundings, to see 
if their weak wilte, intellects, and bodies 
might be helped to become stronger; in 
other words, to have a kindergarten for 
them. 

I began with six of the most defective 
children, and decided to increase the num- 
ber eradually until it became twenty. The 
children came morning and afternoon, and 
our pleasant room was the scene of endless 
pla3rs, of which it would be impossible to 
say whether comedy or tragedy predomi- 
nated, the two were so subtly inter- 
woven. 

One afternoon we were sitting in our cir- 
cle when the door was flung open and Tom 
burst in, saying, " Good-afternoon, Miss 
Johnston, I've brought Billy to see yer!*' 

Sure enough, on Tom's broad back poor 
litde Willie Wells was perched. * * Here' s 
Billy Wells, here's Billy Wells, Miss John- 
ston!" cried all the children clapping their 
hands, ' ' Let ' im sit agen you and Lizzie. ' ' 

Tom was a rough-looking lad, but he 
gently slid Willie to the ground and then 
tenderly led him to me, for Willie was 
nearly blind, and had been so ill that we 



were afraid he would never be able to come 
to kindergarten again. 

After recognizing his friends by stroking 
their faces, Willie was seated by Lizzie, 
who gave him one of her beautiful loving 
smiles. She was a tall, slender girl of 
thirteen, with a gentle face, from which 
shone two lustrous blue eyes. Willie was 
back, and Lizzie's face was radiant! 

When I first saw Lizzie, she was sitting 
with her head and arms on a desk, appar- 
ently unmanageable; and she looked like 
a heap of rags and matted hair, except for 
her eyes, which were blue as heaven and 
sparkling with mischief. 

After seeing her home in Cherry Court, 
off Swan Hill, I did not wonder at her ap- 
pearance. 

Lizzie's mother was fulsomely hospit- 
able. *' Coom in," she said, taking her 
apron to dust a chair which I thankfully 
noticed was not upholstered. In honor to 
her guest she loudly berated Lizzie for be- 
ing ** stoopid," and then said in excuse, 
* * She takes after ' er father, yer know — 
I'm going to send *er to a hinstitution. " 

At this Lizzie laughed and rushed out 
of the house with a shriek of defiance. 

This behavior, by some unknown proc- 
ess, converted Mrs. Wilkin's wrath to ad- 
miration, and she remarked, * * She' s a rum 
'un! She's been turned out o' three 
schools a' ready." 

Lizzie felt herself to be an outcast She 
was therefore an enemy of all law and or- 
der. It was her business, whenever possi- 
ble, to upset all the powers that be, whether 
in the shape of mother, teacher, police, or 
respectability generally. If she could take 
something from a shop-door, or break a 
window-pane without being caught, she 
was proud and delighted. 

She was not a bad girl. All people must 
have some recreation, and this was the way 
Lizzie took hers. How was all this rest- 
lessness, ingenuity, and love of change to 
be turned into proper channels? How was 
this unstable, irresponsible girl to lie made 
stable and responsible? 

We tried first of all to make Lizzie feel 
less at enmity with society in general 

Shocks of matted hair, not over clean, 
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festoons of dirty clothing, and grotesque, 
ventilated shoes, are not conducive to self- 
respect. Lizzie's friend *' Barber Jack ** 
cut her hair; a motherly friend gave her a 
bath and clothed her in fresh, pretty gar- 
ments, and she ielt different at once. Her 
mother appreciated the change somewhat, 
for Lizzie told the rest of the children that 
" My mother says as Miss Johnston and 
Miss Scott's the best teachers ther' is and 
she'll not invite no one else to my hurry- 
ing." A compliment indeed! 

Lizzie did not approve of " lessons," 
but was always ready to help to take care 
of the litde delicate children, and to help 
the teachers of the kindergarten. She 
loved to protect weak and delicate beings, 
whether of human or animal life, and she 
loved, — not unlike older and wiser people, 
— to be in office. 

She did not seem able to concentrate 
her thoughts in acquiring knowledge or in 
reproducing it by means of various mate- 
rials, but she loved to teach. It was de- 
cided, therefore, that if she tried very hard 
to do right, we would make her into a 
"monitor". After the other children 
had said '* Good-bye", Lizzie stayed to 
work, in order that she might receive the 
promised honor. In this way she was 
turned from an enemy of the law into one 
of its firm supporters. 

The peace of the kindergarten, however, 
was much broken by the quarrels between 
Lizzie and Tom. Tom was a chestnut- 
burr — rough outside but with possibilities 
of gentleness hidden away. He disliked 
girls in general and Lizzie in particular. 
We tried plan after plan, and were almost 
hopeless, when Willie Wells came to 
school. 

Willie's helplessness appealed to Tom 
and Lizzie, and he was put in their especial 
care. They called for ** Billy " and took 
him home twice each day, and for his sake 
grew more and more gende to each 
other, though occasionally their outbreaks 
were as wild as ever — when W^illie was not 
there. 

In the games Lizzie was always the 
mother sheep, if Willie was a lamb. If he 
chose to be a litde bird, Tom would be a 



tall tree sheltering him. When Willie 
grew too weak to come, Tom and Lizzie 
took empty bobbins for him to thread, — 
one of his chief delights. On sunny days 
Tom would carry him to kindergarten for 
a short time. The last time he came he 
sang by himself his favorite hymn, 

" Whose soft hand has touched me 
And opened mine eyes? 
' Twas God's voice so gentle 
That bid me to rise,*' etc. 

After he had passed away from us, 
"Willie Wells's hymn" would always 
calm the more sensible children when other 
things failed, and they would say, " Willie 
can see us now, can't he, Miss Johnston?" 

E. S. T. 



THE APPRECIATION OF ART. 

WHEN we reflect on the three sister 
arts, music, poetry, and painting, 
we see that the composer, poet, or artist 
has a vision ; some beautiful theme or song 
exists only in his mind, which must express 
itself through some language, that the 
thousands who hear, read or gaze may en- 
joy this vision with the creator. 

In music and poetry, musical sounds 
and language are the means of expression. 
In drawing or painting, the material best 
adapted to appeal to the mind through the 
sense of vision is employed. In each case, 
however, the creator goes to the g^eat 
storehouse of nature for his material; be it 
a Wagnerian opera adapting the Nibelun- 
gen Lied, Shakespeare creating a Hamlet 
from traditional hints, or Whistler using 
Battersea Bridge and old warehouses on 
the Thames to give us a ** nocturne " in 
blue-and-silver. In each instance com- 
monplace things are used in the creation 
of an artist's vision, the supremeness or 
obviousness of which will determine 
whether that vision will live for time to 
come or soon be relegated to the attic. 

Artists have expressed their visions in 
magnificent cathedrals, temples, sculpture, 
decorations, mural paintings, mosaics, 
stained glass, textiles, porcelains, vases, 
wrought iron; there is hardly a limit 
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Why may not a vision find ex- 
pression in wood, metal, or 
fabrics aa well as in marble, can- 
vas, or walls? If artists think these 
means worthy of their creations, 
ought we not be able to appre- 
ciate them? This is what I mean 
by the appreciation of art, — that 
we receive a training that shall 
enable us to understand an ar- 
tist's work. 

If we wish to interpret Beeth- 
oven, we must take a preliminary 
training of five-finger exercises, 
— slow, tedious work,- — until we 
have gained the power of appre- 
ciation. This is largely wanting 
in many art schools; only one 
side is trained, that of representa- 
tion. It b true we need this, but 
we fail to see that it is largely 
training of the eye and hand. 
For instance, in drawing a cast, 
how much of the creative faculty 
or imagination takes part? Very 
litde indeed. Yet the greatest 
stress is placed on drawing still- 
life, perspeLtive, cast, and life, 

everyone of which is necessary. AtUsory of Spring {Detail). BoUicHU. 

but IS not the ultimate aim. Too s. j j r s, \ > 

little stress b laid on the creative 

side. If a student is taught to draw, and what," in line, dark-and- light, and color, 
only todraw, for fourorsix years, and be- Let us apply the first of these require- 
gins to create then, he has more than lost ments,^ — namely beauty of line, — to the 
that time, because the imaginative faculties, works of Mantegna, Botticelli, Benozzo 
from disuse during this formative period, Gozzoli, and in our own time to Pu- 
can have but a stunted growth. Creative vis de Chavannes, Burne-Jones, Alexander, 
work ought to go hand-in-hand with learn- A portrait by Alexander is an artist's 
ing to draw. It is certain that pupils who vision of a woman; incidentally, it may be 
have studied art for a number of years along a portrait; that is secondary. But his line 
the representative line only, seldom show is one of the chief means of beauty and ex- 
that fresh and spontaneous flow of ideas pression. Above is a work of Botticelli's, 
that younger and more inexperienced stu- a master in musical 1 ine- compos ition ; no 
dents manifest matter what his subjects are, the expres- 

Let us consider some of the underlying sion is beautiful. His figures may not be 
principles of artists' creations. Time is a anatomically correct, but his vision of these 
sifting process that weeds out the common- as expressed in line, dark-and-light, and 
place and gives us only the best Professor color, is admirable. 

Fenollosa has said that great art is the ex- Another principle is dark-and-light, and 
pression ofasingle, clear, andstrong emo- this does not mean light- and- shade; that 
tion. Some one else has defined art as, being only an instance of dark-and-light. 
"A beautiful arrangement of no matter See the dark-and-light arrangements in the 
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photographs ol Giotto, Tintoretti, Rem- 
brandt, Corot, Millet. They are not real- 
ism. The commonplace artist would have 
thought out his composition, secured a 
model nearest the character he wished to 
portray, posed him with surroundings as 
nearly like his vision as possible, and 
painted the whole exactly as he saw it. 
With what result? A statement of facts. 
It smacks too much of the camera. 

Darlc-and-light is the foundation for 
color. Alt paintings and decorations are 
arrangements of dark and- light color 
shapes. Here again color is an expres- 
sion from within, not a copying of what 
we see. Our sense of color ought to be 
attuned, so as to enable us to appreciate 
fine color when it presents itself, — be it in 
nature or art expression. 

Mr. Arthur W. Dow has prepared a 
course of progressive exercises that are 
aids to acquiring a knowledge of ait. If 
the student is considering the principles of 
line and space values, he refers to what 
has been done in that direction, and by 
taking some simple problem and employ- 
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jig th\= principle, tries his ability in mak- 
ing a 'N.unijjer d inventions, comparing 
tinem ^'''H^ fine things done by artists. 
The same '"St'thod is pursued with r^ard 
to dark and-ligylht. and color. 

I have been al^ked to give, if possible, 
some hints m cololfc The difSculty of ac- 
cess to splendid exanVples of color, and the 
increased number of nSj^rms (as color pre- 
supposes a knowledge ^|L^ X\ne. and dark- 
and light) make its study ^Lften discourag- 
ing. The lessons Uke for afeanted some 
knowledge of color hues. ■Harmony is 
the thing sought. After the uSug oi dark- 
and-ltght in three tones, a coloim*^ substi- 
tuted for one of the tones, and tn^^ lesson 
would be to create arrangements ^L^j ^^ 
motif in two tones and one colo^ 
further step would be to use two t 
one color, and a tone of that color; 
two colors and tones of those colors, 
all cases, good color-problems ought t 
in evidence as a guide. Some tine textil^ 
of the sixteenth century ought to be copied! 
some textile invented, and some colon 
scheme used. A landscape may 
painted with two or three colors and tones 
of those colors. Water-colors are difficult 
for litde folks to manipulate. I think Mr. 
Dow's use of colored pencils on gray paper 
would give better results, as the gray ol 
the paper will shimmer through the color 
and take from it the harshness. 

All these are to be considered as on the 
same footing as exercises in music, and 
should lead to the recognition of good 
color. Color ought to be studied for its 
own sake, whether a bit of porcelain, tex- 
tile, or canvas, and ought to have the same 
pleasurable effect on the eye that music 
has on the ear. 

If we derive genuine pleasure from the 
language of line, dark -and -light, and color, 
we have the key to all that is fine in art 
Hugo Froehlich. 



The buttercup is like a golden cup. 
The marigold is like a golden frill. 

The daisy with a golden eye looks up. 

And golden spreads the flag bcBide the rill. 
And gay and golden nods Uie daffodil. 

Ckristma Rosietli. 
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LIST of articles in recent periodicals of 
especial interest to the Departments 
of the Institute. Technical magazines de- 
voted exclusively to the work of the vari- 
ous departments have not been included. 

, HIGH SCHOOL. '' ^ * 

On teaching of English. (M. H. Liddell.) 

Atlantic Monthly^ April, '98; p. 465. 
On the choice of a profession, ---Science. (£. 
S. Holden.) 
Cosmopolitan^ March, '98: p. 543. 
Standpoint of science teaching in secondary 
schoc^ (J. M. Coulter. ) 

University Record^ Feb. 25, '98; p. 383. 

FINE ARTS. 

Arts at Mycenae. (W. J. Stillman. ) 

Nation^ March 10, '98; p. 182. 
Bibles in stone. (Rarr Ferree.) 

New England Afagasine, April. '98: p. 
162. 
Discovery of two works of Ghirlandajo. 

Public Opinion, March. 17. '98; p. 341. 

Illustrated London News^ March 19, '98; 

p. 419- 

Scientific American^ March 19. '98: p. 187. 
EarUest painting in America. (U. H. Hart ) 

Harper* 5 Monthly, March, '98 ; p. 566. 
Exposition de I'tinion des femmes peintres et 
scalpteurs. ( Alphonse Germain. ) 

Revue Pour les Jennes Filles, March 20, 
•98; p. 163. 
Gresprache mit Adolf MenzeL (Ottomar Beta. ) 

Deutsche Revue, April, '98: p. 45. 
Giotto. (Eugene Miintz.) 

{Le) Monde Moderne, April, '98; p. 494. 
Griffelkunst (D. S. M.} 

Saturday Review, April 2, '98 ; p. 459. 
Medallists and draughtsmen. (D. S. M.) 

Saturday Review, Feb. 12, '98 ; p. 202. 
Millais's works at Burliogton House. (Clara 
de Phillips.) 

Nineteenth Century, March, '98; p. 376. 
Municipal affairs. 

Municipal art number, March, 1898. 
Municipal art in Italv. (Allen French.) 

New England Magazine, March, '98: p. 

33- 
Newly discovered portrait of Amerigo Vespucci 

by Ghirlandaio. (H. P. Home.) 

Saturday Review, Feb. 19. '98 ; p. 248. 

Notes sur I'art de la miniature. 

Revue Pour les Jennes Filles^ Feb. 5, '98; 

p. 492- 
Sir John Gilbert and others. 

Saturday Review, Feb. 5, '98; p. 169. 



Women miniature painters at the exhibition of 
the Society of American Artists. 

Harper* s Bazar, April 9, 'q8; p. 312. 
William James Linton. (B. J. Hendrick.) 

New England Magazine, April, '98; p. 

139- 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Auf der spur der mikrobe. (Sir Edmund Ver- 
ney.) 

Deutsche Revue, April, '08: p. 81. 
Domestic reform league of the woman's edu- 
cational and industrial union of Boston. 

Outlook, Feb. 12, '98: p. 451. 
(Le) farine et le pain. (Scnield-Treheme. ) 

(Le) Monde Moderne, March, '08 ; p. 366. 
Indian com in colonial times. (A. M. £arle. ) 

Chautauquan, March, '98; p. 1)86. 

KINDERGAETBN. 

Child's place in the home. (Katherine Beebe. ) 

Outlook, Feb. 12, '08; p. 429. 
Charities and the kinaergarten. (Stella Mc- 
Carty.) 

Charities Review, Jan., '98; p. 943. 
Mothers' clubs of St Paul. (E. G. Eastman.) 

Outlook, March 19, '98; p. 725. 

LIBRARY. 

Columbia's system of lighting. 

Scientific American, April 9, '98: p. 229. 
(The) Making of the Oxford dictionary. (D. 
D.) 

Nation, Feb. 24, '98; p. 144. 
National newspaper library. 

Harper's Weekly, March 19, '98; p. 275. 
Romance of a famous library. (Herbert Put- 
nam.) 

Atlantic Monthly, April, '98; p. 538. 

ALL THE DEPARTMENTS. 

Student spirit in pedagogical training. (R. 
G. Boone.) 

University Record, ist paper, Feb. 8, '98; 

p. 367. 
University Record, 2d paper, Feb. 25, '98; 

p. 375. 

The Art Supplements named below 
(published with back numbers of the Pratt 
Institute Monthly), may be obtained 
at the General Office at the very low price 
of two cents each. Their value is great, 
not only to art students, but also to art- 
lovers in general 

The Island of Philae, Upper Egypt. 

La Trinit6. Caen. 

King Arthur of Britain (Peter Vischer, 1460- 

1530). 
The Acropolis at Athens. 

Egyptian wall Painting from the Tomb of 
Ti. 

The Venus of Melos, Louvre. 

Joan of Arc Listening to the Voices (Jules 
Bastien-Lepage) . 
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Cologiie Cathedral. 

The Roman Forum. 

The Emperor Augustus, Vatican Museum, 
Rome. 

Pompeian Wall Paintings, Naples Museum. 

Madonna with Saints and Angels (Giovanni 
BeUini). 

The Holy Family (Murillo). 

Orpheus, Eurydice, and Hermes, National 
Museum, Naples. 

Minerva (Alessandro Botticelli). 

The Dance of the Nymphs (Corot). 

Spring (Alessandro Botticelli). 

Winged Victory of Samothrace. 

Mrs. Ada M. Locke gave a talk April 
5 at All Souls' Universalist Church, on 
* * Play-grounds. ' ' Four play-grounds will 
probably be opened, thanks to the efforts 
of many members of the Chiropean Club. 

Miss Glidden spoke at Providence, 
R. I., before the Wheeler Kindergarten 
Alumni Association. Her subject was, 
" The Gilts of the Kindergarten.'* 

The kindergarten connected with 
Grammar School Number 43, on Boenim 
Street, Brooklyn, has passed the experi- 
mental stage, and is giving results that 
prove the value of its establishment and 
location. Fifty little ones are enrolled, 
and of these forty are in regular attendance. 

Being located in a section of the city 
filled with German and Jewish wage-earn- 
ers, whose daily toil leaves them little time 
or opportunity for the training of their 
children, this kindergarten is doing laud- 
able and successful work in teaching habits 
of cleanliness, neatness, courtesy, kindness, 
and many other virtues for their comfort 
and well-being now, and their uplifting 
and improvement for the future. 

In addition, they are having their per- 
spective faculties sharpened, ideas im- 
planted, and are being drilled in system 
and order most admirably. 

Pupils promoted from this class to the 
regular primary classes show exceptional 
brightness and quickness in taking up the 
work of the primary grades. 

Charles D. Raine, Principal. 

X PROPOS OF the ** war scare,*' there 
happened not so long ago, in one of the 
Brooklyn Free Kindergartens, a little inci- 
dent that portrayed a feeling which doubt- 



less all humanity possess without express- 
ing. It was noon and the children were 
half dismissed, when there was heard ^in 
the distance the deep boom of a cannon. 
The kindergartner turned to her assistant 
and remarked upon it, without realizing 
that any of the children heard her. One 
little boy, however, who was waiting for 
his small brother, heard, and rushed out 
after the manner of boys to investigate 
He was absent some minutes, when sud- 
denly the door was flung open and in he 
rushed with eyes distorted and fiice pale. 
'* It's war!** he shouted, ** come home, 
Jimmie! come home!** 

It is needless to add that Jimmie de- 
parted with much speed for home and 
mother, in the blissful faith of childhood 
that no harm could reach him there. 

The people of Perth Amboy anticipate 
having a permanent building next fall 
where the Association* s and Mothers' 
Meetings can be held, and the direct work 
of the kindergarten carried on. 

The Kindergarten of the Neighbor- 
hood Club, which was opened in January, 
1897, at 450 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, under the direction of Miss Maude 
Bussing, became a part of the work of 
Hartley House, 413 West Forty-sixth 
Street, in May of last year, at which time 
the ' * Neighborhood Club* * and the Hart- 
ley House Settlement joined forces. The 
kindergarten now has fifty children en- 
rolled, most of them of German parentage. 
The ''Mothers* Club** holds monthly 
meetings, at which simple kindergarten 
principles are dbcussed. 

In the spring of last year, in connection 
with the ** Farmer Thought'*, we went 
out from the kindergarten for a morning 
in the woods. There, by the side of a 
sparkling mineral spring, the children 
made butter. We had a pitcher filled with 
cream, and an egg-beater — we could get 
no chum small enough. The little ones 
took turns at the egg-beater. There was 
excitement indeed when the yellow butter 
began to show itself. It was a new expe- 
rience for us all. We washed the butter 
in the running brook, and sitting in a dr- 
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cle on the ground under the pine-trees, 
ate crackers-and-butter to our hearts' con- 
tent. 

The children said it was the best butter 
they had ever tasted; doubtless it was the 
freshest 

An exhibition of artistic work in pho- 
tography by Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier, 
formerly of the Regular Art Class, was 
recently given in Philadelphia by request 
of the Photographic Society of Philadel- 
phia. In connection with this, the society 
also asked Mrs. Kasebier to read to them 
on February 9, a paper on her methods 
and principles of work. The paper was 
received with much enthusiasm, and per- 
mission was requested to publish it in the 
New- York Photographic Times, . While 
Mrs. Kasebier was in Philadelphia, two 
professional photographers invited her to 
visit their studios and criticise their work. 

Mrs. Kasebier has since had exhibits at 
the Ogontz School in Pennsylvania, and 
at this writing (April 8) has a collection of 
her work on exhibition at Pittsfield, Mass. ; 
she has also promised one to the Athe- 
neum and Mechanics' Institute, Rochester, 
N. Y. It will be recalled that a most in- 
teresting exhibition of her work in the 
Pratt Institute Art Gallery last year, fol- 
lowed one held by her in Boston, both of 
which were noted in the Monthly. Mrs. 
Kasebier has now a studio at 12 East Thir- 
tieth Street, New York. 

Miss Daisy Fletcher, formerly of the 
Regular Art Class, has opened a studio 
for miniature-painting at No. 12 East 
Thirtieth Street, New York. Miss Flet- 
cher was one of Mr. F. V, DuMond's sum- 
mer dass at Cr6cy*en-Brie in the summer 
of 1894, ^nd afterward studied miniature- 
painting in Paris. 

Mr. H. C. Lehman, for several years 
a student of the Regular Art Class, has 
received a conmiission for a design for the 
Senn gold medal, awarded annually by the 
Philadelphia Medical Association for the 
best paper on a surgical subject. Mr. 
Lehman returned last fall from nearly two 
years' study abroad. It is possible that 



the sads&ctory canying out of this com- 
mission may necessitate his return to Paris. 

Miss Florence Crane, of the Design 
Class of '96, is making designs for the 
Newburg Woolen Factory, at Newburg, 
N. Y. 

The exhibition at the Prang rooms in 
March of water-color by Miss Anna S. 
Fisher, of the Normal Class of '94, was of 
much interest. Although shown in a room 
partly devoted to other purposes, which 
somewhat detracted from the effect of the 
paintings, the ensemble of the collection 
was delightful in color; and the exhibition 
was most creditable in number and excel- 
lence of works. Miss Fisher is especially 
gifted in color and in a sympathetic treat- 
ment of her subject, and is not lacking in 
firm drawing. These qualities make her 
interpretation of flowers very remarkable. 
Fine examples were pale yellow roses, 
chrysanthemums, and double tulips. 
Eight pictures were sold dunng the exhi- 
bition. 

Miss Bertha L. Minor, of the Nor- 
mal Class of '97, has returned to the In- 
stitute for post-graduate study. 

Mr. Hendrik Van Ingen, of the Arch- 
itectural Class of '92, lately made the ac- 
cepted design for the wrought-iron en- 
trance gates to the Vassar Brothers* Hos- 
pital, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mr. Guy Rose, instructor in the Art 
Department of Pratt Institute, has a fine 
picture called ** Evening Study" at the 
Society of American Artists. 

A FINE memorial window is to be placed 
before Easter by J. Alden Weir ixi the 
Church of the Ascension, Fifth Avenue 
and Tenth Street, New York. This church 
is well worth a visit, having many windows 
by La Farge. 

A LITTLE nine-year-old maiden danced 
into the Domestic Art Office one Satur- 
day morning recently. She had in her 
hand a bit of soft flannel, which she proudly 
held up for inspection. * * See, I am learn- 
ing, feather - stitch !' ' " Feather - stitch? 
Why, is it possible?" ** Oh, yes, I am 
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going to learn all the kinds of stitches. I 
am in the third grade now, and when I 
have had the sixth grade, I am going into 
the cooking-class. I am going through 
all this Institute, and learn ever3rthing as 
fast as I am old enough." 

The Baby Sewing Machine in Room 39 
is just twenty-three inches high, complete 
in equipment, and perfect in operation. 
It was sent to the Sewing-rooms by the 
Singer Manufacturing Company, and is a 
copy of one made for Mrs. Tom Thumb. 
Ol course there was no chair on the third 
floor small enough to use with it, but the 
Kindergarten Department kindly supplied 
the need. Now it is complete, and a child 
can easily run it 

' The Children's Gymnasium Class 
meets on Saturday mornings. The girls 
enter with great zest into the exercises and 
games prepared for them. They were ar- 
ranged one morning for a ball exercise to 
be played with music. The pianist, to as- 
sist in keeping time, accented with more 
emphasis than usual The instructor found 
it necessary also to mark the time further 
by a word of command at regular inter- 
vals. This was resented by a young lady 
of eight years, who at last ventured to 
protest, — ** Miss F., it is not necessary for 
you to speak; if we just listen, the music 
says it all.*' 

Seventeen children have struggled 
through their first lessons in swimming. 
They make a fine frolic of it, and the un- 
necessary splashes are numerous. As a 
rule, they are more courageous than older 
pupils, and make better progress. 
' Why,** said one, ** we've got to learn 
to swim to save our lives, you know. * * 

Miss Bertha G. Carr, Class of '96, 
who has been cataloguing the Free Library 
of Newburg, N. Y., during the past year, 
has been offered some cataloguing by the 
Newburg Board of Education for the next 
six months. 

The students of the Library School, 
accompanied by Miss Plummer, spent the 
Easter vacation, as usual, in a tour of vis- 
iting, the objective points this year being 



the libraries of Boston, Worcester. Hart- 
ford, and New Haven. Following is a 

brief outline of the trip: 

April 8. Boston Pablic Library. 

April 9. Cambridge Pablic Library. Bos- 
ton Book Compaay. Boston Athen^um. 

April II. Harvard University Library. Li- 
brary Bureau. Meeting of State Library Asso- 
ciation. 

April 12. Worcester Free Public Library. 
Antiquarian Society's Library. 

April 13. Hartford Public Library. Wat- 
kinson Reference Library. Historical Society 
Library. 

April 14. New Haven Public Library. Yale 
University Library. 

Those members of the Library staff 
who are occupied exclusively with books 
have little time for knowing the treasures 
of the photographic collection. At the 
March .staff- meeting the members studied 
the beautiful miniature paintings by Fra 
Angelico, his frescoes in San Marco at 
Florence, and his last great works in the 
Vatican. These, with which were selected 
and shown by Miss Palmer, the head of 
the Art Reference Room, the work of Fra 
Filippo Lippi and Filippino Lippi, left no 
time for Botticelli, whom we hope to enjoy 
at a future meeting; the original thought 
being to compare the work of a group of 
Florentines of the Renaissance with Vene- 
tian painting of the same period. 

During April, lectures before the stu- 
dents of the Library School were given as 
follows: Mr. Charles R. Nelson, Reference 
Librarian of Columbia University Library; 
subject, ** Learned Society Publications." 
Miss Adelaide R. Hasse; subject. ** Gov- 
ernment Documents." Mr. Willis K. 
Stetson, Librarian of the New Haven Free 
Public Library; subject, ** Free Access to 
Shelves." This closed the series of lec- 
tures by outside librarians given to the Li- 
brary Class during the third term. 

Mr. Charles E. Wright, of the Li- 
brary School Class of '97. has been ap- 
pointed Librarian of the new Public Li- 
brary at Erie, Pa., and expects to enter 
upon his new duties in May or June. 

The Monthly has received the follow- 
ing school and college text-books from the 
publishers. 
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(These may be examined in the Text- 

Book Collection, shelved at the north end 

of the General Reference-room of the Pratt 

Institute Free Library.) 
Prom Ginn & Co., New York: 
Educational Music Course. By Luther Whit- 
ing Mason, Tames M. McLaughlin, Greorge 

A. Veazie, w. W. Gilchrist, and Nathan 

Haskell Dole. 
First (25 cts.;, Second (25 cts.), Third (30 

cts.}. Fourth (30 cts.). Fifth ^30 cts.), and 

Sixth (60 cts.) [MusicJ Reaaers. 
National Music Course. 

New Fourth Music Reader. By Mason and 

Veazie. 1894. oo cts. 

Advanced Fourth Music Reader. By Mc- 
Laughlin and Veazie. 1805. 94 cts. 

Independent Music Reader. By L. W. 

Mason. 1894. 70 cts. 

Mason's Hymn and Tune Book for mixed 

voices. (High and Normal Schools.) 

1880. 60 cts. 
From American Book Company, New York: 
Natural Music Primer. By Frederic H. 

Ripley and Thomas Tapper. Cop. 1895. 

30 cts. 
Natural Course in Music. By Ripley and 

Tapper. 

Natural Music Reader, Number One. 

Cop. 1895* 30 cts. 

Number Two. Cop. 1895. 35 cts. 

Number Three. 35 cts. 

Number Four. 35 cts. 

Number Five. 50 cts. 
Advanced Music Reader. By Ripley and 

Tapper. Cop. 1897. $1.00. 
€rems of School Song. By Carl Betz. Cop. 

1896. 70 cts. 

Mr. William C. Collar, of Roxbury, 
Mass., has very kindly presented to the 
Library for its Text-book Collection the 

following volumes: 

Beginner's Latin Book. B^r Wm. C. Collar, 
uead Master Roxbury Latin School, and M. 
Grant Daniell. Principal Chauncy-Hall 
School, Boston. 1895. fi.oo. 

First Latin Book. By Collar and Daniell. 
1897. $1.00. 

The New Gradation : an easy Latin translation 
book for beginners. By R R. Heatley and 
H. N. Kingdon. Prepared by Wm. C. Col- 
lar. 1897. 50 cts. 

Gate to Csesar. By Wm. C. Collar. 1898. 40 cts. 

Via Latina: an easy Latin reader. By Wm. 
C. Collar. 1807. 75 cts. 

Practical Latin Composition. By Wm. C. Col- 
lar. 1896. $1.00. 

Beginner's Greek Composition (based mainly 
upon Xenopbon's Anabasis, book 1). By 
Collar and Daniell. 1897. 90 cts. 

Graded German Lessons. By Wm. Eysen- 
bach ; revised by Wm. C. Collar. 1896. $1.20. 

Collar's Shorter ^ysenbach. 1897. $i.oa 
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IS it true that the young people of to-day 
have a less vivid memory of their very 
early childhood than have those of the pre- 
ceding generation? It might be unsafe to 
generalize; but the evidence before us is 
m favor of such a conclusion. The fact, if 
such it be, is little less than calamitous; 
and it is to be hoped that the training ot 
the kindergarten may do much to impress 
with permanence the experiences of the 
first stage beyond infancy. 

The pity of it— the lack of a store of 
childish memories both various and vivid 
— is not merely that so much is taken from 
the life of the individual, but also that an 
invaluable clue to the right treatment of 
the children about one is thus lost. In a 
cruder form this truth is recognized and 
expressed; an old person who has nosyni- 
pathy for the desires of boys and girls is 
said to have ** forgotten that he was once 
young himself." But that is a case com- 
paratively rare in a country where the 
public and private rights of the old are as 
a rule sacrificed to the requirements of the 
all-aggressive Young Person. 

The case we are considering is a far 
more serious one. The experiences of 
three and four and five years of age have 
left little or no conscious record on a mul- 
titude of minds; and we may estimate this 
loss by the preciousness of such recollec- 
tions to those who possess them, and the 
great aid they give in comprehending the 
moods and the freaks of little ones. To 
illustrate: — Imagine a mother leading 
across Fifth Avenue a girl of four years 
clad in a dainty cashmere frock whose 
artistic embroideries are fresh from the 
mother's own needle. The child suddenly 
sits down in a mud-puddle, and can hardly 
be induced to get up. Could anything be 
mor6 exasperating, more *' outrageous "? 

But in this case the storm of reproaches 
and shaking that might be expected, fell 
not The mother had had her own expe- 
riences, and, convinced that some influence 
was at work which the child could not ex- 
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pUin, led her home with all patience, and 
after the tears were dried, gently elicited 
the cause. A gay young couple behind 
them had said with a. burst of laughter, 
" See that little thing holding up her short 
skirts because her mother holds up hers." 
A great wave of shame swept over the 
child; she felt like calling on the mountains 
to fall on her and the rocks to cover her. 
In the first impulse of her confusion she 
crouched down with a vague desire to get 
underground ; and she felt through all her 
four-year-old being that she could never 
get up again to face the world after mak- 
mg herself so ridiculous. 

What the value of this, and of many 
other remembrances of earliest joys and 
griefs, have been to that child in later 
years, she cannot estimate or record here; 
but they have emphasized a sense of the 
need of so dealing with little ones that as 
much as possible of their first impressions 
of life may abide with them for their own 
help and that of others in daj^ to come. 
The feverish, racketting, crowded living of 
many children who are now young people, 
explains the obliteration of these earliest 
records; the simpler upbringing of the 
previous generation, and indeed of all care- 
fully-bred children of to-day, may give 
scope for better things in this regard. And 
in all study of the " child's mind," is it 
not well to study especially the one mind 
which any individual has ever been per- 
mitted to get inside ot — to wit, his own? 



The secret of memory is interest; what 
children are deeply interested in they never 
forget. Locke. 

Make the lives ot children as beautiful 
and as happy as possible. 

Tennyson. 




THE WISE MEN OF OUR FRONT STEPS. 

Their Disquisition on Work. 

OUR street is self-sufficient; it doesn't 
lead anywhere except to its own in- . 
ner life. If any one enters it he may walk 
half a block and come against a brick wall 
with a vine on top of it; but he cannot 
pass to other parts unless he goes back and 
out of our street And so there is little 
tratSc upon it by day; none at night 
Therefore in these pleasant evenings, we 
sit upon our front steps and discourse 
learnedly upon problems of life and eter- 
nity. 

Last night we laid the grass disks down 
upon the steps as usual, and soon had the 
Book-keeper; the Serious Man; the Teach- 
er; the Man with a Beautiful Disposidon; 
and the old One Who Means Well, seated 
in their proper places. The Man Who 
Takes Himself Seriously, we could see, 
had a load on his mind. " I've been think- 
ing about work all day," he said, " and I 
have come to the conclusion that there 
must be a science of work. What it wants 
is some Sir Isaac Newton to classify and 
condense its principles, and some Horace 
Mann to introduce the book into the 
schools. Nine-tenths of the men I know 
waste nine-tenths of their time by lack ol 
scientific principles underlying their work. ' ' 

" Have you statistics to show that?" 
asked the Book-keeper; and then, without 
waiting for an answer he went on, " The 
best way to make of yourself an economical 
worker is to record your time. Have a 
blank form printed with a place for the ' 
date at the top. Have a place for ' care 
of person", 'at table', 'house work', 
such as furnace, ashes, brushing clothes, 
cleaning bicycle, etc. ; ' desk-work ', such 
as checking up bills and inspecting reports; 
' letters ', ' interviews ' , ' errands ' , ' news- 
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paper', •in the cars', * out of doors', 
* general reading ', ' amusements ', * social 
duties ', * miscellaneous ', and ' sleep '." 

" That would kill me ", said the Man 
with a Beautiful Disposition. " You are 
crazy on the subject of blanks. You have 
the blankomania. Til wager you keep 
track of the number of times you kiss your 
baby, and can tell how many words you 
use in every morning prayer." 

** I think Book-keeper is right,' ' said the 
Man Who Takes Himself Seriously. '* If 
you keep a record like that you can re- 
view it every morning and see where you 
have dawdled away your time. You can 
find whether you are taking amusement 
enough or too much, and can have an in- 
telligent basis to use towards getting your 
life reduced to a science. What is more 
to be desired than a science of the conduct 
of one's time?" 

*' That's what Washington used to 
do ", said the Book-keeper, still thinking 
of his record. '* Benjamin Franklin worked 
it out to a minute science." 

•* And where are they now? Both 
dead!" rejoined the Man With a Beauti- 
ful Disposition. '* I heard Woodrow Wil- 
son say that such a system makes a man 
insufferable. The people I know need to 
work less rather than more." 

•'That's right", put in the Teacher. 
•• The men diat work with me need no 
more study of work. They go to their 
institution on Saturda3rs; sometimes on 
Sunda3rs. They hang on all day and a 
good part of the night. They have no 
other life than school. They are work- 
drunkards; they work in their sleep. They 
cannot hear a joke without impatience. 
They have wound themselves up on one 
peg, and they play but one tune on one 
stnng, and that^s the tune of work." 

•' That isn't because they work ", said 
the Man Who Takes Himself Seriously. 
' ' That' s because they worry. Now what' s 
the scientific basis of worry?" 

' ' Worry is a variety of fear * * , ventured 
We. 

•• Fear of what?" 

•' Fear that one is not doing right or the 
best that could be done?" 



•• And how can it be avoided?" 

•' Worry in work can be cured by hav- 
ing an inspector say the work is satisfac- 
tory, perhaps ", said the Teacher. 

• • Now you' re on the track to a big prin- 
ciple", said the Serious Man. '•If you 
work for a doubter, God help you; I 
served one once, and in all my years with 
him I never had a statement from him 
• that's good ' but once. He put that in 
a letter which I now have framed in my 
chamber." 

*' How did he find out it was good?" 
asked We. 

•• Another man remarked it to him ac- 
cidentally." 

•• If you had kept a record of your 
work ", objected the Book-keeper, harp- 
ing on the old string, •• you would have 
needed no one to tell you whether it was 
good or not You could look over your 
week's list on Sunday and could have seen 
for yourself. Why does a man desire to 
have some one compliment him? It is a 
childish appetite. Can't he see for him- 
self and let his own conscience praise 
him?" 

•* Everybody s work can't be proved by 
a trial balance like yours", said the 
Teacher. •• I must confess m3rself helped, 
elated, and greatly strengthened by praise 
that I feel to be intelligent " 

•• I say ", remarked he with the Beauti- 
ful Disposition, •* do you observe that the 
One Who Means AA^ell hasn't said a word? 
Come, Zeno, what about work?" 

•' Well ", said the old man with a sigh, 
•• I have known it and loved it I have 
had my sorrows and my joys. I must say 
that of all the ornaments in prosperity and 
the things that solace in adversity and 
sorrow, I have never known a thing so 
great as this same wonderful thing work. 
It dries tears, it kilb remorse, it can exor- 
cise evil spirits. But when I think of all 
the long hours I've given to it and the lit- 
tle profit it has made, I sadly think if I 
had put half the time upon it, with more 
of intelligence and kindliness, it would 
have accomplished twice as much and 
more." 

We. 
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Fine ArtA 

ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

The enjoyment of beauty is a child's 
prerogative. He has not had years of 
conventional seeing and thinking, has no 
preconceived notions to overcome, is ready 
and eager to receive new ideas, has un- 
stinted pleasure in the thing he likes, and 
is therefore free to receive impressions from 
the world about him. 

This open and unprejudiced state of 
mind furnishes the best possible opportun- 
ity for the growth of the aesthetic faculty 
that is so strong in all children. Where 
ever the children live (and we may hot 
realize how much of their childhood is 
passed in the school-room), it is of the ut- 
most importance that their surroundings 
are joyous ; that rooms are light and sunny; 
that decorations, paper, paint, and what- 
ever is required to make the place habit- 
able, should be quiet in tone, satisfying in 
color, and simple in arrangement 

Most happily this need has been met in 
many cities and towns; and the result is 
creating, unconsciously, a taste and desire 
for beauty that will prove a blessing 
throughout life to those who feel its benef- 
icent influence. A well-trained capacity 
for enjoyment enlarges one's power of use- 
fulness; for life is given, not for self alone, 
but for the help, in one form or another, 
which he can give to others. The cheer- 
ful, hopeful spirit that can feel beauty 
within and without is the spirit that strikes 
the string musical note of love and sym- 
pathy, awakening the dormant echo in 
other hearts, and making harmony in the 
world and for the world. The love and 
appreciation of the beautiful makes a new 
existence for the individual; and in this 
existence he may see * * the light that never 
was on sea or land * * — ^the light which trans- 
forms ordinary, every-day experiences into 
ideal living. If " we see only what is with- 
in us," how important that the ** within " 
should be full and rich to overflowing, in 
order to fulfill our birthright and to be true 
to the beautiful something we call life. 

With this possibility comes the problem 
of adjusting the outer environment to the 
inner necessity: and, among other means. 



that of bringing to the children the beau- 
tiful conceptions of the master minds of 
the world is one of the most helpful And 
these works are much more than ^* school- 
room decorations " — they are beautiful 
thoughts, forever alive, caught in concrete 
form from the soul of the artist As such 
they become a part of the life of the little 
people, giving delight, forming ideals, re- 
fining actions, cultivating the taste, and 
rebuking selfishness and unkindness by a 
silent appeal to the highest and best in the 
child's nature. 

It follows that to achieve this, quality 
and not quantity is the test of fitness for 
the school-room. Better one picture with 
true art thought than ten that are merely 
realistic representations, without art feel- 
ing. A picture may he fauldess in draw- 
ing, and a perfect expression of skilful 
manipulation, and yet have nothing to 
commend it to the needs ot children. 
Compare the perfect workmanship of an 
Ingres with the tender poetry of a Corot, 
or with the soulful strength of a Millet 
And which of these two classes of pictures 
will be the choice of children? Without 
doubt, that which represents some phase 
of life or thought will appeal to them, 
rather than mere technical excellence. 

In Art Education for December, 1897, 
are some interesting facts relating to the 
success of this undertaking in various 
places. Where the work of bringing good 
pictures and casts to the school-room has 
been carried forward (and many cities have 
their Art Leagues for this purpose) the re- 
ports promise great good from the experi- 
ment 

In this city an exhibition of reproduc- 
tions desirable for school-room use was 
held recendy in connection with the annual 
meeting of the New York State Art Teach- 
ers* Association. This fine display may be 
taken as ideally representative; it included 
excellent photographs of great paintings 
and of notable architecture and sculpture, 
and casts of the latter. Such examples as 
the Sistine Madonna, the St George of 
Donatello,Thorwaldsen's Lion of Lucerne, 
and the Olympian Hermes, furnish a high 
standard for selection. 
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This movement, which has gained such 
impetus in the last two or three years in 
our own country, is significant and pro- 
phetic. It is significant, because it speaks 
of an awakening that extends beyond a 
few individuals. It is also prophetic. We 
need only to look back in thought to the 
days of the Greeks and Florentines, when 
beauty was an every-day expression, to 
realize what is possible to the individual 
and the nation. Train the children to love 
and appreciate beauty to-day, and the 
men and women of to-morrow will achieve 
its expression. Herein lies our hope for 
a great national art, — in educating the peo- 
ple to love and appreciate true art. 

- IV. £. S. 

THE HIOSHIGE COLOR PRINTS. 

The Pratt Institute Art Gallery con- 
tained in April a collection of Japanese 
color-prints from landscapes by Hioshige, 
lent by Mr. Arthur W. Dow, curator of 
the Japanese collection in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and instructor in 
the Department of Fine Arts at Pratt In- 
stitute. In the exhibition circular, Mr. 
Dow gives the following notes upon the 
work of Hiroshige: — 

Hirosbige« the last great figure ia Japanese 
an, is and ever will be a name of unusual in- 
terest to tlie western world. Of all the masters 
of the Ukioye school, from its beginning in the 
17th to its end in the 19th century, he was the 
only one to make landscape the chief subject 
for his genius. In this field of composition he 
showed an astonishing power of invention and 
variation, and his color-thoughts ranged in all 
keys trom pearly grays to strong oppositions of 
Besnard-like mosaics of brilliant hues. 

Others had done greater things in landscape 
— Kakei, the Chinese of the 13th century, 
swept in his dark groves and hazy valleys with 
a simplicity grander than Corot ; Soga Shubun 
and Sesshu, two centuries later, gave us, in 
swift vital strokes, the eroded crags, the moun- 
tain torrents, and the lazy ripple among the 
reeds. After them, Korin, in gold and glow- 
ing hues, painted the terror and fury of the 
sea, and Tanyu, who seemed to play with his 
brush, splashed ui>on the paper the broad black 
lines of twisted pine-trees, or melted together 
the gray masses of clouds and mountains. 

Huoshi^e is but a humble worker beside 
these sublime geniuses: while they painted for 
emperors and nobles, he was content to pro- 
duce, for the common people, cheap color- 
prints from the side of a wood-block. 



Considering the primitive method, the class 
for whom he designed, the comparative obscur- 
ity of his life, and the decadence of art in his 
time (early 19th century), his triumph is the 
more surpnsing. 

Though his landscapes are real places, easily 
recognized by travelers, he transforms them 
from mere facts ot nature into musical themes 
of line and ccIot. 

His most famous work, of which many ex- 
amples appear in this exhibition, was the series 
of nfty-three stations on the Tokaido, the great 
road from Kioto to Tokio. 

True artist as he was, he disdained a com- 
monplace treatment of a wayside village, but 
waited till unusual beauty oi tone, or fine, or 
color had been lent to it by a passing shower, 
or rising river-mist, or dark gray day, or moon- 
light, or the pink bloom of plum-trees, or the 
first snow of winter. In this he was like Dau- 
bigny, and Millet, and Cazin. His figures are 
but excuses for gleams of bright color in the 
midst of his landscape mosaic, yet their action 
and character are strongly suggested. 

So while we continue to honor and admire 
the earlier Ukioye,— Masanobu, for the master- 
ful force of his ink line, Harunobu and Kiyon- 
aga for gracA of touch and delicacy of color- 
tone, — we love Hiroshige for his visions of the 
ever varying beauty of landscape. 

It fnB,y be added that the latter part of 
Hiroshige*s life was contemporary with 
that of Corot, and that Corot possessed 
great numbers of his prints. Now they 
have become so rare that when the French 
ambassador to Japan lately sent a man 
through the country to buy them for an 
art collection, he returned with one print 
— all thkt could be found. 

Perhaps the quality most challenging 
professional respect in good Japanese work 
is that of artistic selection. Mr. Liberty 
Tadd is said to quote from Michelangelo 
that ** Art is the purgation of superfluities, 
and the grasping of essentialities?' ' The 
Japanese artist rejects all but the charac- 
teristics most vital to his purpose; and 
what he chooses to give is rendered with 
marvellous fidelity. It is difficult to say 
which contributes most to our enjoyment 
of these landscapes — the elimination of 
superfluities, by which we easily perceive 
the beauty of an effect without being bur- 
dened by distracting trifles, or the exquis- 
ite color-harmonies, woven together with 
such graceful balance of line and mass. 

Nor is interest decreased by a certain 
tone in many, reminiscent of early Italian 
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work — ^more precisely, that of Carpaccio 
in the frescoes of the little Church of the 
Schiavoni in Venice, which Mr. Ruskin 
says, have " the effect .... of soft 
evening sunshine on the walls, or glow 
from embers on some peaceful hearth.'' 

D. M. N. 



Domestic Art 

THE STORY OF SILK. 

Facts in regard to textiles are much in 
demand by instructors in domestic art 
History, photographs, encyclopaedias and 
** people who know", each and all are 
appealed to in turn to furnish items of in- 
terest to their pupils. Tracing the story 
of cotton and flag from seed to web, of silk 
from the tiny creature on the mulberry-leaf 
to the beautitul, shimmering fabric of com- 
merce, is ever a delight even to grown-up 
children. Helpful hints in this direction 
are found in the stories prepared for kin- 
dergartners. The following story of the 
silkworm is one of these: 

'* Once upon a time the Chinese people 
dressed chiefly in the skins of animals, but 
these b^an to grow scarce, and the ques- 
tion arose, what the people should do for 
clothing. 

** According to the old stories, the an- 
swer was found in this way: Hoangti, the 
third emperor of China (2600 B. C), had 
a wife named Si Ling Shi; and Si Ling 
Shi, who must have been a thoughtftil 
woman and interested in the welfare of the 
people, began to try to find some material 
which should take tlie place of the animal- 
skins. 

** Nothing did she find, however, even 
with much thought and searching, until 
one morning when she was walking as us- 
ual in the beautiful palace garden among 
the mulberry trees. Si Ling Shi had prob- 
ably often seen the silkworm cocoons there 
before; but on this day as she looked at 
the loose filmy, outside webs of the co- 
coons, the idea came to her that a fabric 
which could be used for clothing might be 
made out of these delicate threads. Many 
earnest persons had to give a great deal of 



thought to the work, and many trials had 
to be made, but at last the way was found. 
The threads were wound off from the co- 
coons, twisted together, and woven; and 
thus was made the shining, rustling stuff 
which we call silk. 

** The people were so grateful to the 
wise, observant, and ingenious Si Ling Shi 
for her discovery that they ever after called 
her the * Goddess of the Silkworm *." 
From •• In the Child's World," by 

Emilie Paulsson. 

THE SILKWORM. 

Silkworm on the mulberry tree, 

Spin a silken robe for me ; 
Draw the threads out fine and strong, 

Longer yet— and very long ; 
Loneer yet — 'twill not be done 

Till a thousand more are span. 
Silkworm, turn this mulberry tree, 

Into silken threads for me ! 

All day long and many a day, 

Busy silkworm, spin awajr; 
Some are ending, some beginning, 

Nothing thinking of but spinning! 
Well for them ! Like silver light. 

All the threads are smooth and bright; 
Pure as day the silk must be, 

Woven from the mulberry tree ! 

Ye are spinning well and fast; 

'Twill be finished all at last 
Twenty thousand threads are drawn 

Finer than the finest lawn ; 
And as long, this silken twine. 

As the equinoctial line ! 
What a change ! The mulberry tree 
Turneth into silk for me ! 

Mary Howitt, 
(Prom " In the Child's World.") 



Domestic Science 

A GLASS CASE AND ITS CONTENTS. 

Opening the door that leads into the 
office of the Department of Domestic Sci- 
ence, one sees a large glass case filled with 
dishes and bits of pottery of various kinds. 
Is it a collection for use or for beauty? 

We hope it unites both. It is the mod- 
est outcome of the study of the Evolution 
of the Home, pursued in this Department. 
The furnishings of a home are necessary 
adjuncts to its outward frame. The fur- 
niture of room and hall, the utensils ot 
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kitchen and table, daim attention no le^ 
than cellar, window, wall, or root 

The large part played by pottery in sav- 
age hut or civilized apartment became evi- 
dent, as well as the fact that the usehilness 
of an article need not exclude beauty of 
shape or color. Nay, more; it appeared 
that in proportion as an article is destined 
to homely, every day use, there arises a 
greater need for beauty, in order that 
pleasure shall accompany toil. Sudi has 
been the custom preeminently of the 
Greeks, Italians, and French. Such still 
is the custom of the Chinese and Japanese. 
We found that recent, modem tendencies 
give beauty to a costly object, but relegate 
the cheap to the limbo of ugliness. We 
found, however, to our joy, that a spirit 
of ** noble discontent'* with sordid sur- 
roundings is stirring in the world; William 
Morris m England, and men of his kind 
elsewhere, have been preaching the gospel 
oi pleasure in work, and beauty tn the 
useful. 

Here and there we picked up little ex- 
amples oi pretty dishes for household cook- 
ery; of plates, cups, and saucers, cheap 
yet lovely in tint and shape; of beautiful 
glazes transforming rough day into rich 
color. The village industries established 
in several European countries interested 
us; they provide cheerful, pleasant, re- 
munerative occupation to rural communi- 
ties that would otherwise either be doomed 
to poverty, or be tempted to swell the 
number pressing hopdessly into crowded 
cities for work. 

Friends graciously loaned us our exam- 
ples. The results are placed, tentativdy, 
in this case. In the main, the pieces on 
the left side belong to the Department, and 
those on the right, toward the window, are 
loaned. There are labels, but, lest they 
be overlooked, we would call your atten- 
tion to specimens of Japanese cooking- 
vessels, highly glazed and well-fired, con- 
trasted with the rudely-baked Angora pot- 
tery. You may cook to suit your needs 
in these dishes, and serve them on your 
table with no fear of annoying refined 
taste. There are models of a Japanese 
and of a Swiss home, widely different. 



The frog and the sampan teapots suggest 
possibilities quaint and cfrotesque. Life 
needs laughter no less than beauty. Of 
the teacups, the pale blue Hirado, the red 
Kaga, and the quaint Koransla are be- 
coming curios, for the Japanese are now 
imitating European styles. The blue-and- 
white set and the Owari dish are made by 
peasants in the mountains — real village in- 
dustries. The bamboo ware was certainly 
made by one to whom the plant was fa- 
miliar. 

Passing to other shelves, you will find 
specimens of French peasant work in the 
models of filter and dish, the egg-cup and 
plates. Italy shows common wear with 
beautiful designs; Spain, a pitcher with 
animal decoration, life-like though rude. 

England furnishes many examples oi 
Doulton, Copeland, Cauldon ware, all 
cheap, but lovely in color. The lesson 
taught by the China ware brought over the 
seas by English ships has been well learned. 
It is pleasant to see the likeness in differ- 
ence shown by some of these English plates 
and the Canton ware near them. 

Please look at our real lustre pitcher — a 
prize — and the fish-mouthed jug fi'om 
Devon, to say nothing of the row of mod- 
ds of jugs and pitchers and dishes brought 
from Devon. Early classic grace has sur- 
vived on that western coast of England. 

Among the loans are stately lamps from 
Bruges; busts of Shakespeare and his wife 
in the English Gossware; bits of real 
Delft; Doulton ware; a rare plate, knife 
and fork; some colonial plates made in 
England; a curious green Ja(>anese dragon 
dish, and spedmens of Mexican work, in- 
cluding inlaid wood-work, basket-weaving, 
and pottery. 

An inventory would be a hopdess thing. 
We have but tried to tell you what we have 
done, hoping to awaken your interest and 
sympathy. The beginning is small, but 
why should we not have collections of fur- 
niture and utensils, that they may be an 
inspiration to workers, showing there is no 
divorce between use and beauty? Models 
are as efiective for our purpose; notice the 
china models of Empire and rococo chairs. 

So you see, our glass case is suggestive, 
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not of mere child's play, but of healthy, 
happy work in this busy world of ours. 

L. B..H. 



Science and Technolos:y 

WHITTLING FOR CHILDREN. 

** Children's fondness for using their 
hands was especially noted by Froebel. 
The children's employment is to be play. 
But any occupation in which children de- 
light is play to them." Froebel* s ideas 
are carried out in the Kindei^arten, and 
are also recognized to-day in the work 
with older children. 

In manual-training work, or whittling in 
the lower grammar grades, the idea finds 
special application. The simple equip- 
ment for the work consists of a ruler, com- 
pass, small try-square, and knife. The 
material for the beginners is thin bass- 
wood. 

The first model, perhaps a flower-label, 
is shown to the class, and a talk upon its 
form and use follows, the children being 
asked to express their thoughts and ideas. 
The wood as given out is of sufficient size 
to allow of whittling on all sides. The 
flrst step is to straighten one edge. A line 
is drawn with a pencil parallel with the 
grain, and a little distance from the edge 
of the wood. Then actual work begins. 
The children are required to whittie off the 
edge down to the line. The delight of 
doing something and making the chips fly, 
often carries the beginner far below the in- 
dicated line. This tendency, however, is 
gradually overcome, and more and more 
care is exercised until, with a feeling of 
pride, the child hands his work, together 
with his ruler, to the teacher to have the 
accuracy tested. If the edge is not quite 
straight, the child is asked to point out the 
places where a shaving should be taken 
oft in order to make the edge true. In 
this way he learns to look more sharply, 
and soon is able to test his work for him- 
self and to arrive at good results. After- 
ward, the other side is whittled true and 
parallel; one end is pared square, and the 
other whittled to a wedge shape. The 
first model is finished. It is, to be sure, 



only a little piece of wood, rather crudely 
worked out; but how much it means to the 
little workman who has fashioned, it ! It is 
a creation of his own. At first the interest 
came from the mere fact of using the knife. 
Soon, there was a deeper interest in trying 
to make the edge straight; and then came 
the satisfaction of having actually com- 
pleted a definite object. The models are 
all articles of use, and, as near as possible, 
are of direct appeal to the child's life. 

The pencil-sharpener interests him be- 
cause he can use it; and he learns some- 
thing about the sand- paper which he glues 
on to it. The match-striker, in the form 
of a shield, claims his attention because of 
its actual utility. The calendar-back is 
worked out and a calendar attached, assur- 
ing it a place of honor for the rest of the 
year. The picture- frame proves full of in- 
terest, and great care is taken in its con- 
struction. The match-box always has a 
certain destination, which is usually de- 
cided upon before it is half completed. In 
the models in thick wood, the cat and bat, 
the top, the windmill, and the paper-knife 
are readily appreciated, and interest 
seldom flags. There are many chances 
in these models for the teacher to draw the 
children out and to set them to thinking 
about their work. The more this is done, 
up to a certain limit, the better the results 
obtained. With some young children it 
is quite a task to get them started in the 
right way. Cases have occurred where 
they actually did not know the use of the 
knife, and tried to scrape the wood off 
with the back, instead of using the edge. 

As a rule, children are very fond of their 
manual training. One bright-eyed litde 
chap said, " I just love my manual train- 
ing; I had rather have it than go to a 
party " . In some instances — ^but they are 
rare — children are hard to arouse. One 
little girl in the class of last year began by 
whittling very recklessly. She would say, 
•* I have cut below the line", in a tone 
that showed she cared very little about it 
But finally she became interested, and then 
began to put thought and care into her 
work, so that at the end of the year her 
work ranked among the best 
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" Pestalozzi saw the importance of get- 
ting children to think * * , and whittling cer- 
tainly does compel thought After a few 
heedless cuts, when the line has been whit- 
tled away or the piece has been ruined 
from cutting the wrong way of the grain, 
the child learns to concentrate his thoughts 
upon the work, and to think before he 
acts. "The prominence which Froebel 
gives to action, his doctrine that man is 
primarily a doer, — and even a creator, — 
and that he learns only through self-activ- 
ity," is the principle which is govern- 
ing our work in manual training to-day, 
and guiding to stronger and stronger re- 
sults. 

F. H. P. 



Klndersarten 

CARE OF ANIMALS IN THE PRATT IN- 
STITUTE CONNECTING CLASS. 

In the autumn I began with a carefully- 
planned course in science work, which had 
very little to do with living creatures, other 
things being more available. The children 
listened widi polite indifference. Then I 
changed my tactics. We had a small 
aquarium with a few fishes and two snails 
in it I took out the snails and passed 
them around on a lettuce-leaf, the children 
examining them eagerly. I told them in 
story form all I knew about water-snails. 
The next day a small boy brought some 
land-snails. These were of two kinds, and 
proved very attractive. They soon very 
obligingly walked around on the children's 
hands, and nibbled lettuce and pear before 
their eyes. I ** read up " on the subject, 
and each day added to their knowledge of 
snails. 

One day a child brought a toad. This 
led to investigating the life of toads, and 
presently we had three of different varie- 
ties, which we found in the woods. 

Two of the children showed an abnor- 
mal fear of mice and snakes. One had 
dreamt of mice, and the mere word seemed 
to suggest unpleasant thoughts. So I told 
the most fascinating story I could find on 
the subject, and then hunted the town for 



white mice. I failed to find any, but one 
day a kindergartner told me of a place 
where white rats could be got I reviewed 
my story, adding ever/ detail that would 
appeal to the children. Then I asked them 
if they would like to see a little rat like the 
one told of in the story. All but two eag- 
erly exclaimed, ** Yes!" 

The young rats were brought and the 
children petted them. The two boys in 
question hung back. One of them, the 
more sensitive one, finally of his own ac- 
cord, timidly touched a rat on the head 
with one finger, and then drew his hand 
bacK as if he had touched a live coal. 

To make a long story short, the rats 
came to stay; the children have watched 
them grow, and have played with them 
every day. Great was the rejoicing on 
January ist over the birth of seven tiny 
rats. This young family since has attained 
maturity, and it can be truly said that each 
day they have added to the pleasure of the 
children. 

The boy who Was most timid in regard 
to animals of this kind, presented me with 
two Japanese rats, and has just been very 
busy and happy superintending the mak- 
ing of a rat cage for the use of the Con- 
necting Class. 

In the same way young snakes were in- 
troduced and connected in story with the 
toads. The children examined them with 
great interest, and found out much about 
them that they could have learned in no 
other way. Sometimes in the morning 
circle each child has held a snake in his 
hand and compared notes with his neigh- 
bor. 

One morning a little boy, who has a 
very trusting disposition, opened the door 
of the box containing the snakes, and 
paused with his little hand directly above 
the coil of snakes to say, ** Will they hurt 
me, Miss Glidden?* * 

** No, Donald." (The snakes were 
hungry and were rearing their heads and 
darting out their forked tongues, but they 
were perfectly harmless.) 

With perfect faith Donald separated his 
snakes, selecting the largest milk-snake, 
about eighteen inches long, and took it 
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out of the box. The snake coiled around 
his arm, showing its little red tongue, the 
beautiful curves of its body, and its glossy 
brown coat in striking contrast to the bril- 
liant yellow-orange beneath. The children 
were all delighted. 

Then the nest of ants was thought of 
and introduced. These proved most in- 
structive and interesting, awakening a 
reverence for little people seldom seen in 
older ones. 

About this time a child gave me his pet 
rabbits, two in number. One day one of 
these inconsiderately died. As tiie child 
loved it with all his heart, and the gift had 
been a real sacrifice on his part, I deter- 
mined upon a base subterfuge and hurried 
away before school to get another rabbit 
just like it. This proved difficult, but was 
accomplished. The substitute died a few 
days later. I questioned persons who 
knew until I found out just wherein our 
difficulties lay, and then tried again. 

At the present writing two more rabbits 
have been given to the Connecting Class, 
and seem to be doing well. The children 
are busy making gardens, but they still 
find time to care for their pets. They feel 
a genuine sympathy and interest in each 
living thing that they come in contact with, 
and are old enough (six years) to know 
what can be safely handled and what can- 
not. 

M. M. G. 



Library 

children's ideas about heroes. 

In the Monthly for March, appeared 
an account of an exhibition of the portraits 
of heroes and heroines in the Children's 
Room of the Pratt Institute Free Library, 
and a list of the heroes represented was 
given. Since that account was written, 
the exhibition has closed, and some notes 
on its results may now be given. 

A paper containing the following ques- 
tions was given to such children as really 
desired it: 

I. What picture in the exhibition do you like 
best? 



2. If you can, tell why you like it best. 

3. Can you mention other heroes whose 
pictures are not in the exhibition? 

4. Give the name of your favorite hero. 

5. What do you think makes a hero? 

6. What book or books have you read which 
have interested you in heroes? 

In the answers to the rirst question, the 
American heroes of the exhibition, Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Grant, with whose 
story the children were most ^uniliar, 
proved the favorites. Benjamin Franklin 
and John Brown, Sir Galahad, Nathan 
Hale, Jeanne d'Arc, St. George, and Co- 
lumbus were apparently equally popular. 
Ninety-eight answers in all were given to 
this question. 

Some of the reasons given in reply to 
question Number 2 were as follows: 

For preferring Washington, *' Because 
he was such a plain man and was 30 mod- 
est at the inauguration." (This from a 
German boy.) "Because he was the 
&therof his country and never told a lie." 
'* Because it is a very noble-looking pic- 
ture: I like him because of his bravery." 
" Because he did so much for his country, 
was so just and so brave, and encouraged 
his men so nobly." ** Because he was 
honest, brave, and wise." 

For preferring Lincoln, ** Because he 
was a self-made man." (From a girl of 
ten years.) *' Because he stopped slav- 
ery." *' Because he was brave, and be- 
cause it is an honorable face." 

For preferring Grant, " Because he was 
cool, brave, and daring in the Mexican 
war." (From a girl of thirteen.) '* Be- 
cause it is explained the best" (Boy of 
twelve.) *' Because at the beginning of 
the Civil War General Grant was a colonel 
in a Western regiment. Three years later, 
he was appointed Chiel Commander of the 
armies of the United States." (Girl of 
twelve.) 

For preferring Jeanne d'Arc, " Because 
she was brave and a girl. " (This from a 
boy. ) 

For preferring Columbus, '* I like best 
the picture oi Columbus's men forgiving to 
him at sight of land. I like it best be- 
cause when I see it I know what I am 
looking at, as I hear so much of him. " 
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For preferring the picture oi St. George 
and the Dragon, '* I don't know why. I 
Tust like it. " ( Boy of eight ) ' * Because 
he had many brave comrad'^s. He also 
had courage and a manly countenance." 

For preferring Franklin, ** He did so 
much good for his country and spent more 
money for the United States than they 
could ever repay." ** Because he discov- 
ered electricity. Without electricity how 
could we send telegrams? But, anyhow, 
I was glad to see the picture of such a 
noble man.*' 

For preferring Nathan Hale, ** Because 
he was a brave man, and died for his coun- 
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Because he went into the British 



camps to see what they were thinking of 
doing, and made all sorts of* drawings of 
the camps." 

For preferring Sir Galahad, ** Because 
it represents the qualities most needed by 
man, honesty, compassion, and strength." 
(Jewish boy of twelve. ) * ' Because he was 
a good and pure man." (Girl of four- 
teen. ) * * Because he was a brave man and 
undertook to look for the Holy Grail." 
(German Jew of fourteen.) 

For preferring St Agnes, ** I think it 
was very brave of her to stick up for her 
religion, not even to do different for her 
father, and even suffer to be put to death. ' ' 
(Irish girl of twelve.) 

For preferring St. Cecilia, ** Because it 
represents one who died for her faith." 
(Girl.) 

For preferring Grace Darling, ** The 
reason I like the picture ot Grace is the 
braveness of a young girl. ' ' ( Boy of ten. ) 

For preferring Father Jogues, ' Because 
he was a very heroic man and sacrificed 
his life in trying to convert the Indians." 
(Girl of twelve.) 

In answer to the third question, 96 per- 
sons were named as heroes, who did not 
figure in the exhibition. These ranged 
from Jesus to Froebel. These answers 
showed a considerable range of historical 
and biographical knowledge. One boy 
thought if David slaying Goliath was rep- 
resented, Jack the Giant-Killer ought to 
be. Perseus, Samson, Judas Maccabeus, 
Horatius, Alexander, Hannibal, Darius, 



Romulus, Alfred the Great, Cyrus, Car- 
actacus, Rustum (from Matthew Arnold's 
** Sohrab and Rustum"), Gideon, St. 
Peter, Napoleon, Achilles, Hector, and 
Ulysses, were among the names suggested, 
giving us hints for an extension of the ex- 
hibition another year. 

The favorite hero of the exhibition, 
Washington, proved to be the favorite 
even when these additions were suggested; 
and Lincoln came next, as before. 

The fifth question brought out some 
ideas which, whether gathered from the 
exhibition or from previous thought and 
reading, were most agreeably disappoint- 
ing. We had expected to hear that brav- 
ery and a disposition to defend one's coun- 
try are the marks of a hero, but we were 
rather surprised at such answers as these: 

" In ancient times a brave man only was 
a hero; but nozv^ in modern times a hero 
has to be brave and good morally and 
virtually." (A Franco-German boy ot 
fourteen.) '* Something very great. A 
fearless man who will risk his iSe for the 
benefit of others." *' Anybody who is 
willing to risk his life for his country just 
for the sake of trying to help all he can 
during war or peace y (German girl of 
twelve. ) "Suppose there should te a fire 
and some person or a child was left in the 
burning building and another person saves 
them. That would be called heroic." 
*' Suppose there was a child on a railroad 
track and a train was coming, and some- 
body saved it just as the train was going 
to kill it, that would be heroic." '* Brav- 
ity and control of one^s self and also oth- 
ers." . *' Brave and honest deeds, cool- 
ness and presence of mind." " Honesty, 
compassion^ trustworthiness." '* Kind 
and gentle and brave and good, — do what 
they think is right, no mutter what people 
say.*^ ** Honest, courage, truthfulness, 
pity, and a good cause,'* 

Here should be mentioned a definition 
of heroism given last winter by a little 
Italian boy, after hearing a story of a 
young girl who prevented a railroad wreck 
at the risk of her life. ** I know what 

* All the itallca here used are the Library's. 
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made that girl tiy to save those people," 
he said; " it's a kind oi feeling you have 
— ^inside of your body — ^that msSces you do 
things you'd just think you couldn't do if 
anybody asked you." 

A second result of the exhibit was shown 
in the use of books about heroes. Many 
ot these were already in the Children's 
Room, others were brought from the gen- 
eral library and placed there. They were 
reserved in the room until a certain date, 
partly to wait until the exhibition had been 
generally examined, pardy to make them 
more desirable, — and they have gone out 
constandy ever since the reserve was re- 
moved. The books were chiefly individual 
and collective biographies, lives of the 
heroes represented in the exhibition as 
well as of many others. The list will be 
revised and enlarged, another year. 

As to attendance and interest, I quote 
Several paragraphs from a report made by 
the assistant-in-charge. " If it were pos- 
sible lo translate freely and fully the inter- 
est of the many children, manifested by 
look and manner, who have come again 
and again to look at the pictures, the re- 
port would be more worthy of its subject. 
But interest in the exhibition has not been 
confined to the children. . . . Postal cards 
announcing the exhibition were sent to the 
principals and the heads of departments of 
many of the public schools, and to the in- 
dividual teachers of those schools nearest 
the library, from the fifth primary grade to 
the fourth grammar grade, inclusive. The 
teachers have responded very well. . . . 
A number of parents have visited the 
room, some of them coming to the desk to 
make themselves known, others leaving 
their relationship to be discovered by rea- 
son of their small companions. One little 
girl was much perplexed because the only 
time her papa could come was after her 
bedtime. * He'd like it better with me in 
it, and how can I be?' She thought of a 
way at last. * The pictures will all be here 
just the same, won't they? and this table, 
— so ril leave my chair this way and my 
book just open at this picture, and when 
my papa comes in you'll know him ot 
course, and you'll say, ** There's Marjorie, 



right there," and he'll just pretend a litde 
and it'll ^^me, and then he'U feel all right' 

** The children to whom individual atten- 
tion has been given do not tire of the pic- 
tures, and their choice of books aeems to 
be considerably affected by the wider range 
of subjects opened to them by the intro- 
ducdon of new characters. 

" A great many children did not notice 
the pictures at all at first, many who did 
see them saw only pictures^ others saw 
' pictures with reading to them,' and a few 
saw at a glance pictures of heroes. . . . 

" It is worthy of note that nothing has 
been lost, and none of the pictures have 
been defaced in any way during the exhi- 
bition. The room has sometimes been so 
crowded that it has been impossible to 
watch closely, but with the exception of a 
removal of a thumb-tack occasionally, 
nothing has been disturbed. . . . 

'* After Washington, Lincoln and Grant, 
Jeanne d' Arc seems to have interested the 
children more than any of the others. 
Many, — indeed most,— K>f the children 
with whom I have talked had never heard 
of her, and knew little of France. Her 
Life, by De Monvel, with his illustrations, 
has interested more children than any il- 
lustrated book we have ever used. The 
color and the action appeal to them very 
strongly." 

The answers of a little colored boy of 
seven years, and of a littie Scotch boy of 
the same age, dictated to the assistant-in- 
charge, are worth giving entire. To the 
question: 

What picture in the exhibition do you 
like best? the former replied, " The one 
on horseback with soldiers marching." 
(Colonel Robert Shaw and his regiment, 
from the Shaw monument.) 

Why do you like it best? * * Because I 
like to see the soldiers march. Because 
it's pretty." (The only instance of pref- 
erence for aesthetic reasons. ) 

What other heroes can you mention 
whose pictures are not in the exhibition? 
** Gideon, because he fought for Lincoln 
or Washington, I don't know which." 

Give the name of your favorite hero. 
** Linkum, because he set me free." 
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What do you think makes a hero? 
" Braveness, and don't be a coward. I 
could [be a hero] if Tm brave enough, — 
a girl could [be a hero] if she would be 
brave and not run when she hears a gun 
goofl.'' 

What books have you read which have 
interested you in heroes? ** Can't read 
much. My mother's told me about Gid- 
eon, and some more. The teacher's told 
me about some." 

The Scotch boy's preferences among the 
portraits were Jeanne d'Arc, whom he 
called "that French girl," and John 
Brown. 

Tell why you like them best. ** Be- 
cause she freed her country, and because 
she was just as sorry for the wounded Eng- 
lish as for her own soldiers, and because 
she wasn't afraid to fight John Brown 
because he freed the slaves, and got hung, 
and because he put his hand on a little 
colored baby's head and the baby didn't 
know what it meant; but the baby's 
mother knew and John Brown knew, it 
meant it was the last thing he did before 
he was hung." 

Can you mention other heroes than 
those in the exhibition? ** Lord Nelson. 
Froebel, because when he was a little boy 
he thought what he would do for children 
and when he got to be a man he did it. 
Jesus, he healed sick people and got his- 
self crucified. Gideon, because he fought 
the robbers. Peter, because he got his 
head cut ofT." 

Give the name of your favorite hero. 
' ' Jesus, because he could do all the things 
the other people could do and some more 
too." 

What do you think makes a hero? 
** Kind and gentle and brave and good, — 
do what they think is right, no matter 
what people say." 

What book or books have you read 
which have interested you in heroes? 
'* Can't read much. Papa's told me some, 
and I knowed some, the teacher's told me 
some, and Miss M 's told me a lot. " 

One litde girl, a frequent visitor, said, 
* ' You've had nice things here before, but 
this is the best of everything. " Another 



girl of twelve was found copying a clipping 
about Lincoln. " Are you writing a com- 
position?' ' was asked. * * No' m, I'm writ- 
ing down something I like, to keep for 
myself." Another, cop)ring, admitted 
that she was taking it " right down, be- 
cause I think it's a very nice composition 
just as it is. " A boy looking on with some 
others at the portraits in the books on the 
table, said, " John Brown just knocks out 
everybody on this table." The little 
Scotch boy said, ** I like *em — ^the heroes 
— only I wish more of 'em had lived late- 
ly. It's so long ago it makes me feel 
tired." A boy of twelve was asked in the 
Reference Department, if he had seen the 
exhibition, and replied, ** Yes, I've looked 
at most of *em, — they've got a lot of old- 
timers down there." 

Altogether, we are sure the exhibition 
has been wdl worth while, and feel that 
we have found a new way of reaching the 
children and of leading dieir reading in a 
definite and desirable direction. 

M. W. P. 
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Neighborship 

THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE SETTLE- 
MENT. 

If you were to go about among the 
various Settlements in our cities, and were 
to inquire concerning their numerous ac- 
tivities, you would find that in the majority 
of cases the recital would begin with the 
naming of the kindergarten. This would 
be true, not only in New York where the 
kindergarten has but a small place in the 
scheme of public education, but also to 
some extent in Boston, where it is an es- 
tablished part of the public-school system. 
There, for instance, Denison House gives 
its beautiful Assembly Room every morn- 
ing to the children, though the city might 
find some place for them elsewhere. 

What is the reason for this emphasis of 
the kindergarten in the settlement life? 
We can readily understand that to those 
who believe in its educational principles, 
its establishment in many parts of the city 
must seem matter of paramount import- 
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ance, and that the Settlement would be a 
natural place to go to ask for its shelter. 
But Settlement workers are not necessarily 
believers in the paramount importance of 
the kindergarten. Though the majority 
are undoubtedly in sympathy with it, a few 
may even be audacious enough to criticise 
its methods. And yet one and all, I be- 
lieve, would welcome the kindergarten 
within the home. Why is this? 

Some years ago, Dr. Stanton Coit pub- 
lished a book on Neighborhood Guilds, 
perhaps the first book definitely stating 
the Settlement idea in this country. It 
has become antiquated in some respects, 
but it touches, I believe, the point that is 
still fundamental in the Setdement, the 
necessity of a community life. Dr. Coit 
tells us that we must reach all the family, 
— ^the little children, the older brothers and 
sisters, the mothers, the fathers. All the 
members of the family should find the 
guild a home, and when the house be- 
comes familiar to all, there will be no sep- 
aration of interests among son and father, 
daughter and mother. 

This is the ideal. Whether the Settie- 
ments often reach it or not, I shall not at- 
tempt to say. Few attain to their ideals, 
but it is invaluable to strive for them, and 
one of the first means of moving toward 
this particular ideal is the placing of the 
kindergarten in the Settlement For the 
kindergarten emphasizes the family life. 
Here we have a group of children who are 
living in the thought of the home, of the 
father and mother and litde baby. Such 
children, as they grow older, must help 
the community spirit for which the Settle- 
ment desires to stand. The continual 
emphasizing of the relationship of one 
member of a family, or group, or com- 
munity, to another, is something the Set- 
tlement needs; and all that the kindergar- 
ten can do to bring this thought before its 
children is of help toward the attainment 
of the ideal of community life. 

In another way the kindergarten aids 
this community ideal. It learns to know 
the children's parents, and holds gather- 
ings at which they are present. Mothers' 
meetings have been laughed at a great 



many times, but a really happy mothers' 
meeting, where the women are sufficiently 
interested and at home to talk themselves, 
where there is music, and dancing too, — 
such a mothers' meeting is one of die most 
valuable of the kindei^^en's gifts to us. 
By this means our Setdement learns to 
know other members of the family as well 
as the kindergarten child; and the broth- 
ers and sisters can, in perfecdy natural 
fashion, be asked to join the older class or 
club. 

We love to say, " if we could only get 
the children young enough, we should be 
able to make over the world!" Will the 
litde babies who are spending day after 
day now in our beautiful circles, be so 
virtuous, I wonder? Perhaps so. Cer- 
tainly we can look with joy at the ' ' child' s 
garden, " the garden which they can enter 
when they are only ** three times one," 
which is always gay with music and bright 
with sunshine and flowers and the happy 
faces of children. Let us hope that all our 
setdements may have such a garden, and 
that it may daily blossom for all in happi- 
ness and goodwill. 

M. W. O. 



Athletics. 

The last of the Indoor Athletic Series 
was held on March i8. The results were 
very satisfactory, and the contests a suc- 
cess even beyond what we had dared to 
hope. The Sophomore and Junior classes 
shared the honors about equally, up to the 
finish, the Sophomores winning by a score 
of only 1,620 points to the Juniors 1,516 
points. 

The successful competitors for the indi- 
vidual prizes were very close together, 
with the exception of Wickham, who, al- 
though forced by sickness to forfeit the last 
two contests of the series, still won first 
place by a long lead, as will be seen below. 

Chapman was obliged to keep hard at 
work throughout the series in order to 
secure second place, for Wurzburger was 
pushing him very close and won third 
place easily. Chipp captured fourth place 
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by a lead of only 23 points, and Beiser 
beat Bowie out for fifth place by only two 
points. 

Individual Score. 

Wickham ist place 2261 

Chapman 2d ** 1677 

Wurzburger 3d " 1525 

Chipp ..4th •' 1365 

Beiser 5th " 1342 

Bowie 6th " 1340 

The class banner and individual medals 
were presented by Mr. Rice, who kindly 
consented at the last moment to of&ciate, 
Mr. Pratt being unavoidably detained out 
of town. 

The first annual reception and dance of 
the A. A. was quite successful, there being 
a very nice set of people present and just 
a sufficient number to make dancing a 
pleasure, the floor being not too crowded. 

Excepting against the Adelphi and 
* • Poly * • teams, the Pratt team has been 
most successful, winning all its games; but 
•• Poly " and Adelphi were too strong for 
us, so we had to content ourselves with 
third place in the league. The *' Poly " 
boys had a complete surprise up their 
sleeve for Adelphi, and came out first 

The Hand-ball championship is still in 
doubt. The season ended with a three- 
cornered tied between Adelphi, ** Poly," 
and Pratt. The last game of the tie is to 
be played of! at the Y. M. C. A. courts on 
Thursday between '* Poly " and Pratt 
" Poly " winning, the championship will 
be hers; Pratt's winning will make it a 
three-cornered tie. 

The girls are continuing to do good 
work in basket-ball, having won the return 
game with the Horace Mann School in the 
kttter's '* gym ** in New York. The most 
satisfactory game of all was the return 
game with Adelphi, Pratt winning by a 
score of 7 to 3. The girls added still an- 
other victory to their long list on April 4. 
beating the Berkeley School by a score of 
8 to 4. So far, they have lost but one 
game this season, out of seven played. 
They have three games yet to play, and 
are reasonably sure of adding them all to 
the victory column. 

The men are working hard in base-ball, 
and show improvement with each week's 



training. Our hopes for a victorious sea- 
son are increasing as we watch their prom- 
ising work. 

As yet not much has been accomplished 
in field athletics, but with the material we 
have to work with we are inclined to be- 
lieve that some of the laurels of the spring 
interscholastic games on May 14 will come 
to Pratt J. M. V. 



A SONG OF RAIN. 

" The cuckoo scurries to and fro: 
Prom green to white the maples blow ; — 

The longed-for rain is coming! 
Set every tub beneath its spout. 
For there'll be little stirring out 

When all the roofs are drumming ! 

" Forth creeps the thirsty, wrinkled toad : 
The dust goes whirling down the road ; 

The slender birches shiver. 
Uncertain little flurries break 
The glassy surface of the lake, 
. And scud across the river. 

** Now darker g^ows the drifting sky, 
And robin, wi& a startled cry. 

Wheels round his roofless awelling. 
The trees begin to toss and lash ; 
Far off. there }2fleams a forkM flash, 

Followed by thunder's swelling. 

" Hark ! 'tis the rustle of the drops 
Among the tossing maple-tops— 

The first cool dash and patter. 
The air grows wondrous soft and sweet 
With smell of woods and grass and wheat. 

And marshes all a-spatter! 

" Now thunders down the mighty flood. 
That turns the dusty road to mud. 

And sets the eaves to spouting. 
Hurrah ! the silver ranks have come. 
With tempest-flfe and thunder-drum. 

And swollen torrents shouting!" 

James Buckham. 



The Microbe war. — '* We are going 
to give up having Johnny get an educa- 
tion." ** For what reason?" *' Well— 
we can*t get him sterilized every morning 
in time to go to school. " 

Puck. 



Father and mother will watch you grow. 
And flrather the roses whenever they blow, 
And find the white heather wherever you go, 

My sweet 

_ Tennyson, 
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••Trivial Pond Records." 

'* To-day she was frightened for the first 
time. We heard her roaring, *No, no!* in 
great wrath in the garden. A sparrow 
had dropped on the grass somewhere near 
her, and she was stamping and waving her 
hands in a perfect panic. When she found 
it was not to be driven away, she came 
sweeping in like a little elephant, scream- 
ing for * mamma ' to come and take up arms 
against that audacious * dicken.' It was 
really ludicrous to see her terrorized by 
that handful of feathers. 

* ' Yet she is not a bit afraid of big things. 
The dog in the kennel barked the first 
time she went near him. * Oh!' she ex- 
claimed with a little laugh of surprise, 
* coughing!' Now she says, ' He not 
bark, only say good-morning. ' She mtisi 
kiss the donkey's forehead ; she invites the 
mother-hen to shake hands, and the other 
day she was indignant that I would not 
hold a locomotive till she * t'oked it dear 
head.' She has a comfortable notion that 
things in general were intended for her. 
If she wants a cow or a yoke of horses 
with the ploughman for a plaything, it is 
but to ' ask my pappa * and have. The 
wind and the rain and the moon * walking ' 
come out to see her, and the flowers ' wake 
up ' with the same laudable object. 

** Yes; a child has a civilizing effect I 
feel that I am less of a bear than I was. 
It is with some men as it is with the black- 
thorn: the little white flower comes out 
first, and then the whole gnarled faggot 
breaks into leaf, 

** What droll little brains children have! 

In Struwwelpeter . . . naughty Frederic 

hurts his leg, and has to be put to bed; 

and 

' The doctor came and shook his head. 
And gave him naaty physic too.' 

This evening, as baby was prancing 
about in her night-dress, her mother told 
her she would catch cold, and then she 
would be ill and would have to be put to 
bed. * And will the doctor come and 
shook my head?' she asked eagerly. ' ' 

William Canton^ in 
" The Invisible Playmate." 
(Pub. J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New- York.) 



5oas:8 for the Children. 

BROOK SONG. 

" I am a nmaway, wild little runaway. 

Heels over head from the fountains I ^o\ 
Like a pied-piper, in shadow and sunny way. 

Making new friendships wherever I go. 
Streamlets and springs babble after and hurry 
me, 
Deat to the mother hills calling them back; 
Pell-mell, I lead them on. nothing to worry me. 
Sunshine shall cheer us and storm clear the 
track. 
" Come boy or girl, if you can, tell the source 
of me. 
Find out the cloud whence 1 fell from the 
skies ; 
Ha. ha, run on with me, follow the course of me. 
Look for each cataract's dimplinj^ surprise. 
Down through the glens with me, off and 

away with me. 
Fields of discovery seek we to-day ; 
Over the rocks and rifts, leap witn me, play 
with me, 
Flash ng and dashing along through the 
spray. 

" I am a runaway, bold little runaway. 
Nothing to daunt me, I rollicking go, 
Deep in the woodland and out in the sunny 
way. 
Singing; forever the one song I know. 
Share my glad company, think to delay me not ; 

Keep step, and learn a bright ditty of me ; 
Trouble shall stay me not, pebbles dismay me 
not. 
Laughing and chaffing I run to the sea." 

Frank Walcott Hutt. 

THE YOUNG AND THB OLD. 

" The young year wove her crocus silk 

And trimmed her daisy frills. 
And fashioned with a fairy hand 

The cups of her daffodils; 
She curtained chambers for the birds. 

And sang as young things may — 
Youth and gladness rule the world 

And summer will last alway. 

" The old year sits in the whispering wood 
And dyes her faded gown. 
And dreams of days in the fragrant fifilds 
When she wove love's rose-red crown ; 
The asters shake in her chilly breath 
As she croons an old-folks rhyme — 
Since summer is o*er we must make the best 
Of the snow-cold winter time." 

Mary F. Butts. 



The May issue of the Kindergarten Maga- 
ztne is devoted to the celebration of tiie tenth 
birthday of that important periodical. The 
list of contributors to this birthday number is 
a remarkable one. The Magazine will please 
accept cordial cong^tulations from the 
Monthly. 
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Spteiat Salet ia all Depaftmeata Every Week. 

Largett Retailen. 29 Ware/vome. 38 Departmtntt. 

1 QTnt^rC You poaitlvety cannotjud^e rrom this advcitlienient what tn are off«rlnK jvn unlcM 

VdlUvlS foa call and IH tor younelf. Wcdo not aire you to buy. WeoDly aak you tocompire 

r our pwdB aud prlcea with thai oF any taouMlTi Brooklyn or New York. Opeti eveoiiiKa- 

SHELLAS S CHESNUTT. 

Manufaeturen and Retailtra of Furnitun and Carped. 

BROADWAY, COR. QREeNB AVBNUK, BRQOKUYN. 

Between eaiwt and DeKalb An. L Stationi. WM. H. HOWE (R. M. Howe'eSoif), Manager. 



Something About Leaves. 

The teaf ia turned o'er at the Gnl of each year. 
But le«T« don t amount to mnch. we will make dear ; 
mpty of [ruitlulneu, and naught will arai 



The daya of the mouth, a'a they lapidlv go, ' 
la a good one to hav« always hanging la aleht , 
Thatla.iritmakeayou (tel happy andbnghl. 



There arc 

And will : 
Now ther 



' and bDnae, 



But we're not here permitted to haie all our uy. 
So we'll reaenre many othen for aome other day. 

L. H. BIOLOW ft COMPANY 

EVERVBODV'S STATIONERS. 
«2 BriMd Straat. NEW YORK. 

(Not copyright.) 



Higgins' 
American 
Drawing 
Inl<S(i 



JO. Fhhhhli. aaya:— "There la no Ink equal to it 
[Higgiaa' Ink] for half a doten reaaona. Prom the time 
you opeu the t»ttle until you have put all ita contents on 
paper, you have no r«aaon to find fault with it." 
A. B. Pbdbt aaya :— '■ I uae a great deal oT it. and U la 

certainly the best" 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
IBymail, frtfaid. js mli a Mile. Calar Cardikemnt 

Higgins' 
PJioto-riounter 

The new adheaivc for mounting pho- 
togrupha. priuia. etc . and for general 
use as a suhatltute for mucilage. Will 
sot warp, cockle nor Btrllce ihtongli. 
Spreads amoolhly and easily— no lumps. 
Beautiful white color, delicately ncealed. 
Always ready. Fully guaranteed. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
«. J»r, pTtfaid, bj mail, je emd.) 

CHA8. M. HIGGINS A CO.. Mfrs. 
168 Eighth St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 



MAGNESIA 
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COVERING. 

Containing 
85 Pet Cent 
Carb. of Magnesium. 
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WALTER L. GREEN, 

Decorative Painter 

ARTISTIC RELIEF. 
KINB F>APER HANGINGS. 

905 and 907 Herkimer Street, 

Offloe and Show Rooms, 812 Fulton St., 

BROOKLYN. N. Y. 



THE 




G. P. BRUSH, JR. & BRO. 



■OUOUUII, J. MOLPI muEiiMn, 

nVMNNT. VIC«-nW«. AND MN. I 



mKWIk MUlMMUi 



MOLLENHAUER 

Sugar Reiining Go, 

Block bounded by East Biyer, 80. Sleyenth St., 
Biyiiion and Zent Atoi., 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



^^SiM»MJt^»»»mmm»»mmA 



Osly tla RigkBst Grade of Sugars Used In Oir 

Hannfaetore. 



Cnbet, 

Brilliant Conf. A, 
Admiral A, 
I^enox Bxt» C, 
Dartmottlh A, 
Neptune Yellow C, 
Aurora Bztra C, 
Powdered, 
Bcrkahire A, 
QzcelaiorA, 



Our Standard Brandt are: 

Extra Pine Granulated, 
Standard Granulated, 
Standard Pine Granulated, 
Diamond Extra C, 
Cascade A, 
Sunrise Yellow C, 
Bedford Extra A, 
Calumet Extra C, 
Oriental Yellow Ex. C, 
Confectioners A. 



NEW YORK OPPICE: 

109 Wall Street, New York City. 

GEORGE F. LOCKE, 

Manufacturer and Gilder of 

L00KIN6 GLASSES AND PICTURE FRAMES 

PICTORE RODS RTTED UP. OLD FUMES REBIIOEO. 

SS0 DeKALB AVE., BROOKLYN. j 
Between CSennont and Vanderbilt Ave*. 

MARSTOS & SOS, 

COAL AND WOOD, 

II Water St., Brooklyn. 

Poot Montague St., Brooklyn. 

5a Beaver St., New York. 



PETER COOPER'S 



1 



I MMMMMHM I 



Clarified 
Gelatine 






FOR 



Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, 
Charlotte Russe, Etc. 

Our PULVERIZED Gelatine is the 
most convenient for family use, as it 
requires much less time to dissolve 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 

AMD AT 

lo. 17 Bnrling Slip, - lew York Gtty. 






It 
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ASK FOR 



American Wick 

MADE BY THE 

WICK DEPARTMENT 

Of the STANDARD OIL CO. of New York. 



The AMERICAN WICK is made on sdeii- 
dfic principles. The gum inherent in the 
natural cotton is taken out, and no expense is 
spared to produce a wick that will give THE 
GREATEST ILLUMINATION. 
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SLOYD KNIVES and other SCHOOL TOOLS. 



HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 

209 BOWERY. NEW YORK. 



BASE BALL SUPPLIES. 



10 UNIFORMS, 

C0N8I8TINQ OF 8HIRT8, PANT8, CAP8, 
8T0CKINQ8, and BELT8 : 

No. 1. League Heavy Flannel $120.00 

" 2. *• 8)^oz. ** 100.00 

** 3. University 6)^ oz. " 80.00 

"4. ** 4>^ ** ** 60.00 

** 6. Amateur, Cotton and Wool... 37.50 
Shoes from $1.50 to $6.00 pair. 
Inflated Body Protectors, $5.00 to $10.00. 



26 PER CENT. DI8C0UNT TO MEMBER8. 



H. H. KIFFE, 

318 FULXON STREET. 



NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER COURSES. 

Fourth year, July 5 — ^August 12, Courses in 

Matbcmatics, Sctence, Laogmif es, and Pedagogy. 

A delightful suburban locality in New York 
City. Fifty New York and Brooklyn teachers 
in attendance last year. 

School of Pedagogy, ninth year, Sept 28, 
1898 — May 13, 1899. For circulars address, 

CHARLES a. BUSS, 

Uniyersity HeYglits, New York City. 



THE SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 

At Amherst College, Mass., July ll-Angnst 19. 

For descriptive pamphlet, apply to 
Dr. L. SAUVBUR, 4613 Bllli Avenue, Chicago, III. 

HARVARD felNlVCRSlTY 
SannER SGHOOL. 

For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
n. CHAflBERLAlN, Cambridge, r\BBB. 



INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE TOURS. 



wmm 




For $185. 



Seven Weeks European Tour for less than $200 1 

To attend the World's Conference at Basle, SwiUerlahd. July, 1898, visiting Great 
Britain, Belarium, Germany, Switxerland, The Bernese Oberland. Paris, etc. Other 
tottis induding Holland, The Rhine, Berlin, Vienna. The Danube, Buda^Pesth, 
Venice, Rome, etc. 

First Saloon Ocean Passages. First Class Prom New York 

Hotels, Carriage Drives. Mountain and 
I,ake Excursions, all expenses included. 



Back to New York, 

Splendid New 10,000 Ton Steamships. 

Sailings from New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Montreal. 



$198 



Send for full particulars 
of the Conference Tours. 



INr BRNATIONAL COnniTTBB, VOUNO MBN*5 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 

40 East 23d St., New York City. 
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Jobo H. IrcUad, Pm'l. Marvin Crou, itt Vlce-Prei'i. 

Ju. Sfaerlocic DBTia, id Vlce-Pia't. 

N. InlDg Lyon, S«^y and Treu. 

Cross, Austin & Ireland 
Lumber Co. 



TelephoE 
743 ^mi 



LUraBER. TIMBER, CEDAR, 
CYPRESS, 
PINE SHISIGLES 
ASD HARDWOODS, 

Grand Street and 

Ne^vtown CreeU, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



THOMAS MORGAN, 

DEALER IK 

GOIUJIITSJEHLPIinLLFEE], 

BtlEI'SIlETHOI, lORCiirSElEIAIIII, 

FOOT OP FOOT OF 

TATU^RSTREET, EAST ATEIEUE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. LONG ISLAND CrTY. 

itlng, Tnjuferrlng ud 
Ertapaldi. 



AccDmrnodatiani for Bl 
Storing of Barler, Malt, HK. 

GoodA Ut jpi hy Veftsel. I,oaded 



ALL 
KINbS 

or 

ROOFS 

KErdiiteb. 



45 

WdVCKLT 
AVE. 



ANDREW D. BAIRD. 



RICHARD FRITZ. 



A. D. BAIRD & CO., 
STEAM STONE Ml LLri" YARD. 



ConnMtimit Brown Stone, Blue. 

Donlierter, and Ohio Free Stone, 
Cor. Ksap SI and WjUib Ave., Brootljii, E. D., N. T. 
Telephone Call, 466 Williameburgh. 



Electric Fixtures § Supplies 

DESK LAMPS, CEILING LIGHTS, 
WALL BRACKETS. 



THE DALE COMPANY, 

108 Or«anwleh St.. - - NEW YORK 



SOS BEDFORD. 



H0WAI(D J. ^BjITjl, 

BUILDER, 

256 St. James F*lace. 

Jobbing promptly attended to. 



T«1ephOD« Call ; ii^ VUUMmmbai^. 

Washington Balkley, 

CONTRACTOR 



OFFICE AND YARD: 

88 to 98 Emerson Plaee, 

NEAnMvnTLeAvE., ^OOKLyH, |l. ¥• 
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TIFFANY- CLASS\5DECORATlNCCOMPANY- 

fVRN|SHERSA5 CLASS WORKERS -DOMESTICVd ECCLESIASTICAL « 
'DECORATIONS- ^M -MEMORIALS- 
* 333 TO )4I FOVRTH AVENVE NE VVDRK • 




[ ADVICE 



TO 




Mrs. Winslow's 

SOOTHING SYRUP 

Should alwayi be iiaed for Children Teeth- 
Inflr. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, 
Aluisrs all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the 
Best Remedy for Diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 



TiMllA, 



Fhotogpaphei' 



jizvt P&rlos ^tudlo: 
565 piJirfOrl ^itSE't, 

Opp. Hanover Place, 

♦ ♦ ♦ B^ooKiiy]^. 

sittings by Appointment a specialty. 

Thomas Harrington, 

PLUMBER ANo 
GAS FITTER, 

334 BE UU tVayE, Bd. RytrtN ud Hil SMt, BROOUTI 

Telephone, 18 SprioK. 

piERCfQmLE STEfP LHUHDRY. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Steamship and Club Work a 
Specialty. AlsoFamily work of all kinds. 

116-118-120 WEST HODSIOH STREET, NEW TORL 



The Fuel of the Future. 

NO KINDLING. ALWAYS READY. 
NO ASHES, NO DUST, NO SMOKE. 

GAS Cheaper than Goal. 

Can be turned on or off at will. 
No better range than a Gas Range. 

Cooking Heat Obtained in Tiirae Minutes. 

Ranges, Stoves and Heaters at man- 
ufacturers* wholesale prices. Will 
be delivered and connected free of 
charge or rented on liberal terms. 
All necessary information can be 
obtained at any office of the 
Company. 

THe BnotlgD Din lias Co. 



180 Remaen Street 
866 Fifth Avenue, 
824 Bedford Avenue, 
1199 Myrtle Avenue. 



180 Atlantic Avenue* 
680 Myrtle Avenue. 
191 St. Jamea Place. 
2984 Atlantic Avenue, 



CIEDNET, KELLY & WASHBURN, 
NEW ENGLAND BRKERY, 

iitS FULTOI ST. S90 TOMPKINS AVL. 

Cor. Jefferson Ave. 
Telephone: 781 Bedford. 



WILLIAM SPENCER 

Tin and Sheet Iron Worker, 

And Dealer in Stoves, Ranges, Heaters and Fumaoea, 

431 MYRTLE AVENUE, 

Corner Clinton Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

JOBBING AND RHPATRING. Chimneys Rebuilt. 
Gravel Roofing. Metal Roofing. Roofs. Gutters and 
L^Rrter^ Rennired nnd Painted. Telephone, Brooklyn jgjr. 



ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 



FROM 

A TO Z. 



A PUSH 

J. 



Pactost, BROOKLYN. 



BUTTON OR A GENERATOR. 

JONKS &> SON, 

MANUPACTUB.Ba8 AND WHOLBSALB DBALBRS, 

67 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY. 



Xll 
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CAPSICUn VASELINE. 
'T^e ■tteation of Phyikfua, ^n^M■ ud the 
> lie generally Is called to tbe oew prcpoi 
rcceally placed on tbe market by this Conpaay 
■Bbslllile for tbe nmitard plaster. Tbe prop 
•ICapskaBi(Red Pepper)sre taken directly Ira 
plant fey absorplfon la Vaseline aad tbe prodni 
DP Id Collapsible Tabci. 

Alltbeadvaotaie derived f rom a mslard p 
as B conalerlrrltaal Is obtained witboat blU 
Ibeskln and tbe cHecl Is nHire efdcaclons. 

Tbe lobe caa be used (or a laixe ngmber of a( 
flons Instead ol only once as with a plaster, t 
of tbis preparation will convince any one ol Its 

For sale by all dmnlsls. 
CHESEBHOUQH MANUF'O CO.. 14 Slate Street. 



ii 



HISTOSICHL PCOI 

Spaoially deolgned and executod. 

StDd for illuilritcd hBnc 

J. A R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., New' 



DRAWING rxsi»;i, 

AND for$i.i^ jspec.HD 

ILLUSTRATING- 



FRED H. PAESON, 

FIRE AND MARINE 

Insurance Agency 

A>ra> 

ADJUSTER OF LOSSES. 



SO Pine St., New York. 




In families winere neat, dainty 
garments are admired, Ivory Soap is 
appreciated. It gives a freshness that 
cannot he ohtained with common soaps. 



99'><i. PER CKNT. PURE. 
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Pratt Institute Monthly 



Vol. VI, 



JUNB, 1898 



No. 9 



Pablisbed at Pntt Institute, 215 Ryerscm Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 1st of each month, 

from October to Jane inclnsive. 

Entered at the Brookljrn Post Office as second-class matter. 

Ten cents a copy. Seventy-fiTe cents a year. 

Nine numbers issued per annum. 

Advertising rates on application. 

Of* The Index to Vol. VL (1897-8) may be obtained at the General Office, or at the Desk of the 
Delivery Room of the Pratt Institute Free Library. It will be sent to any 

address on receipt of a stamp for mailing. 



CONTENTS 



CONTRIBUTBD AND SSI«BCTBD : 

The Revival of Mediaeval Costume 

in Modem Dress .... 259 

Hand- Weaving in North Carolina 265 

The Flax Flower .... 268 

PhjTsical Training ior Women and 

Children at Pratt Institute . 269 

The Doll Show .270 

Tbachbrs, Studbnts, and Things 271 

Editorial 276 



Among run Dbpartmbnts : 

Notes on the National Sculpture So- 
ciety Exhibition — ^The Competitive 
Art Scholarships — The Normal 
Course in Domestic Art — Cooking 
and Sewing in Education — Domes- 
tic Science in Urbana, Illinois — A 
Bo3rs* Club — Lectures for Children, 
Pratt Institute Library — ^The Public 
Library and the Schools — ^Athletics 
at Pratt . 
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Calendar 



June I— June 17. 

1898. 
June 17. In the Assembly Hall, at 8 p. m., the Commencement Exercises of the Departments of 

the Institute. Admission by invitation. 



NicoLL & Roy Co., Printxks. 16 Dbt St., Nbw York. 
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r 
Klondike 

Is not yet accessible by 

TELEPHONE, 

But froui Brooklyn 150,000 subscribers may be communicated 
^ with throughout the Telephone system. 

The PAY STATION renders the service available to all. 

RATE AS LOW AS S40 PER YEAR. 

Call Contract Dept., 5635 Brooklyn, or address 

THE NEW YORK AND N. J. TELEPHONE CO, 

81 WILLOUGHBY ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 



F. Itf. BEVOE & C. T. HAVKOIiDS CO. 

FULTON STREET, COR. WILLIAM, NEW YORK, 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



Artists' Oil Colors in Tubes. Prepared Canvas for Oik 
Painting. Academy Boards. Oil Sketching Paper, 

Oils, Varnishes and Mediums, Fine Brushes for Oil and Water-color Painting, 
Pastel Canvas and Pastel Board. Supplies for Oil and Water-color Painting, Pastel 
and Miniature Painting, Charcoal and Crayon Drawing, Sketching, Designing, Etching, 
Modeling, etc. Drawing Materials, Architects' and Surveyors' Supplies, Drawing 
Papers, Tracing Papers, Tracing Linen, Mounted Drawing Papers, etc. Blue Print 
Papers, Prepared and Unprepared. Fine Swiss Drawing Instruments : a superior 
quality of German, French and other makes. Velvet-finish Rubber Angles and 
Curves, T Squares, Triangles, Drawing Boards. 

DRY COLORS, COLORS IN OIL, FRESCO COLORS, PURE MIXED 

PAINTS. PURE VARNISHES AND BRUSHES. 
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RiDD uADRi nnnDDiiM AD nDDD 1^3 Grand St.. nssr BroBdway, N«w Tork. 

- THE HOST PERFECT OF PENS. - the l, C WinEB CO.. 78 SIh Im.. Sola Iqanb. 

■. _L mil •! a IS A . 1 ■- oi .. ... Send lor tUutnted price IM. Complete otalocur Id 

MHph Glllott & Sons, 91 John St.. New York. halftooei will be ready in Oclober ^ 



FOR sa.i,e: e ve r V w hkrec. O. W. Cob. 'J'heo. uoLDSMira. 
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HeadqmiitBii? for ^hool ^pplie;. 
PECKHAM.TJTTLE & CO., 

Huin&eturen and Dealen in 

Blank Ms and Stationery. 

" BVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM." 



No. 9 CllDtou Place. 

Telephone; i.(i6 i8l 



CHANDLER'S 

Piano and Music Rooms, 

300 FULTON STREET. 

THB VERY BBSX FUkXOBI 

(TVS A Pond, Betir Bros. & Co., Iinball ft TendeU 



music in Ihe dt^ to 



llihRi, u Schiitner, Dltson, 



NEW ELEMENTARY 

DRAWING COURSE. 

The new Pranc Elhmbntary Coursb it) 
Art Instruction i» acltnowledned by expeita 
to be the most signal advance yet made in 
thiB subject Cultivates appreciation of good 
art and develops original power and facility in 
^Irawing, Six numbers now ready. Nos. 7 to 
II ready in September. 

inOSTRMl. EDUGATIOIML ARTISTIC. 

Illustrations include a wide range of subject 
and style in all three great divisions of art : 

REPRESENTATION. 

DECORATION. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Correspondence in regard to these books is 
cordially invited. Send for new illuatrated 
circular. 

THE PRtNG EDUCtTIONtl COMPANY, 



NEUMANN BROTHERS 



BaTABCIBBBD 1379. 



Library Bookbinders. 

7 E. 16th St, near Fifth Ave. 

NE>-W YORK. 



CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN THE WORLD I 

THE LARBEST COLLECTION OF NEW AHB 

SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERS. 
At a great Redaction fron Publishers' Price . 

SenduBA P«Ial Caid, naniinK anj Book yon mar 

dealie, and we (ball ^uoie price by retutti tnaU. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES 

UAMUOTU CATALOGUa FR^a. 

LEGGAT BROTHERS, 

81 CBAKBEB8 STREET, 

3d door Wnt of City HaU Park, HEW YORK. 




The Point of a Pencil, 

whether shapely or ugly, matters 
little, so long as it does not break 
or crumble, and the quality is 
smooth and yielding. 

1C American ncunilU 
^ Graphite rLNllLo 



leads that do not break or cmmble. 
They are made in different degrees 
of hardness, suitable for all kinds 
of school work, and are indiapen- 
sable in the drawing class. 



if you mention this Monthly. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS. 



MEN'S FURNISHINGS. 

VOUNG Men will find the latest styles 
in Neckwear, Gloves, Handker- 
chiefs and everything to be seen in a 
thoroughly equipped Men's Furnishing 
Department, near the main entrance. 

Neckwear, Gloves and Men's Wear of 
all kinds receive particular attention in 
our Dyeing and Cleaning Department, 
second floor, rear. 




LOIS ISLWID LOW P HOST GO. 

CAPITAL, $500,000. 
SURPLUS, $460,000. 

This surplus has accumulated from the successful ad. 
ministration of the business of the company since its 
organization in 1884, and has not in any waybecn created 
by contributions from stockholders. 

INTEREST AI,I,OWKD ON DAII,Y BAI^NC^S. 

Chedcs drawn on f his company are payable through the 
NewYork Clearinar House. Certificates of deposit will be 
U«ued,payableon demand and bearinginterest until paid. 

This company is authorized by charterto actaa Trustee. 
Bxecutor, Administrator, Guardian.Committee of Estates 
or Receiver. It is also a legal depository for all Trust 
Funds and for money paid into Court. It acts as Reiria- 
trar or Transfer Affent of stocks and bonds and as 
Tru^ees for Railroad and other mortgages. It guar^n- 
teej letters of credit issued to travelers, and will do any 
and all other business usually done by Trust ComoaniM 
ofresponsibility and standing. i«" ^ 



TRUSTEES. 



Watson b. Dickbrman, 

WiLUAM M. INORAHAM, 

Bernard Pbtrrs, 
Bdward D. Whitb, 
David Barnbtt, 
Bdward Mbrritt, 
Frank I^yman, 
William C. Rbdpield. 



David G, ItBOGbt, 
Seymour L. Husted, Jr., 
Jambs W. Cromwell, 
Prank L. Babbott, 
Theodore P. Jackson. 
Gborob Edward Idb, 
John P. Halstbd, 
Seth L. Kbbnt. 



BDWARD MERRITT, President. 

DAVID G. LEQGET, Vice-President. 

PaSDBRICK T. ALDRIDGE. Secretary. 





BURT'S 

Is the standard by which good 
Shoes have been judged the 
past thirty years. Our aim is 
to furnish families with a First- 
class Shoe at reasonable price. 
We cater for Family Trade and 
assure those who patronize us 
that they will find a Burt Shoe 
the cheapest in the end. 

THE BURT SHOE CO. 

Fulton and Hoyt Streets, 
Brooklyn. 



Jlye U/allabout Bai>K 



MYRTLE AND 
CLINTON AVESm 



Chari^es M. Englis, 
President, 



Alonzo Slotb,, 

Vice-President, 



Joseph B. Pigot, 

Cashier, 



DIRECTORS: 



I. M. Bon, 
Benjamin F. Blair, 
Charles E. Dingee, 
Charles M. Englis, 
John H. Hoeft, 
Jesse Johnson, 
Edwin Lndlam. 



Hermann Lins^ 
Wm. H. Male. 
Joseph B. Pigot, 
Lowell M. Palmer, 
Frank Rndd, 
W. Oscar Shadbolt, 
Alonzo Slote, 



Casimir Tag. 
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THE 



COLOR PRIMER 

PUPILS' EDITION. 
BY MILTON BRADLEY 



Color Instruction Mado Easy and Fascinating. 
IntorostloK Exporlnonts for tho Youngest Pnplls. 

This is a new Color Book by Milton Bradley, 
designed for Primary Schools. 

I^achers* Edition, 80 pages, price 10 cents. 

Pupils* Bdition, 24 pages, price 5 cents. 

With these books in the hands of Teachers 
and Pupils greater progress can be made in true 
color teaching than has ever before been possible. 

Samples mailed on receipt of price. 

MILTON BRADLEY GO.. 

SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

NEW YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 



GOLF. 

5. D. & Q. QOLF CLUB5 

$1.50 Quality now - - $1.00 

2.00 Quality now - - 1.50 

ALL ACCESSORIES FOI GOLF AT BOTTCH PRICES. 




Sterling, 
Gales, - 
Duane, 



$60.00 and $75.00 

50.00 
35.00 



WE WILL SELL JUVENILE WHEELS AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR ONE MONTH. 



* 



SGIIOIEIiLIiG, DHL! k IHIIES. 

325 BROADWAY, 

MBW YORK. 



T^ 



HE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 



POUNDBD 1814. 



— OP— 



Rb-oroanizbd 1890. 



ARTS AND SCIENCES. 



Tlhe Institute contains the following Departments or Societies of Associate Members : 



1. ANTHROPOLOGY. 

2. ARCHiCOLOGY. 

3. ARCHITECTURE. 

4. ASTRONOMY. 

5. BOTANY. 

6. CHEMISTRY. 

7. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 



8. ELECTRICITY. 

9. ENGINEERING. 

10. ENTOMOLOGY. 

11. FINE ARTS. 

12. GEOGRAPHY. 

13. GEOLOGY. 

14. LAW. 



15. MATHEMATICS. 

16. MICROSCOPY. 

17. MINERALOGY. 

18. MUSIC. 

19. PAINTING. 

20. PEDAGOGY. 

21. PHILOLOGY. 



22. PHILOSOPHY. 

23. PHOTOGRAPHY. 

24. PHYSICS. 

25. POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

26. PSYCHOLOGY. 

27. SCULPTURE. 

28. ZOOLOGY. 



Courses of Leeturoo in every Branch of Art, Science, Literature, and History. Sixty 
courses of lectures, and five hundred lectures. 

Col lectio ns in each Department of Science and Art. 

Annual Exhibitions of Collections in Geography, Geology, Mineralogy, Architecture, 
Electricity, etc., by the Departments. 

Public Anniversary Addresses on days of National and Local Interest 

Library of the Arts and Scleneea. 23,000 Volumes. 

S eason opens Thursday, September 30 th. 

The Initiation Pee Is $5.00 and the Annual Dues are $5.09 

A Copy of the Year-Book and the Prospectus of the Institute may be obtidned at the offise, 
503 Pulton Street, or will be mailed on receipt of postage. Prospectus, 4 cents ; year book, zo 
cents. For further information, address FRANKLIN W. HOOPER, Director. 
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Riding and Bicycle., 



SHIRTS— to order 

nuinnfactured from 
the Tciy latest Silk. 
Madras, Cheviot and 
Flannel Shirtings. 
Our exhibits of 
colored Shirts this 
season surpasses all 
former efforts. Prices 
unusually low. 



WE 



JiDIKIi jQTI} CO. 

FULTON and LAWRENCE 3TS. 



The Best Bicycle 



for the Money.... 



SURPASSING ALL OTHERS 



/~^HOOSE any of our Bicycles and 
^-' you'll get thorough satisfaction, 
no matter what price you pay for it — 
you'll get the best wheel obtainable for 
the money. 

The full line comprises; 

THE COLUriBIA CHAINLESS at . Sia. oo 

THE COLUnBIA at ■ 78 oo 

THE HARTFORD at , . , , .0.00 

THE HARTFORD VBOETTE at , . 40*00 

THE HARTFORD VEDETTE (Juvenile) at . as.'oo 

THE WEBSTER at .... ao bo 

THE KANKAKEE at t^MO 

THE CAHBRIOOE mt . . '. j,'„ 

THE KANKAKEE JUVENILE ■» ,»'.48 

AhiaHam^ 



EKher Look-Stiloh or Chaln-Stltoh. Esch the 
beat of Its kind. See the Latest Model. ; 

THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 

S9I FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. I 



]\(Eechaiiics' Ban^ 

Court Street, Cohmefi of Montaoue, 

brooklyn, n. y. 

<;apltal aijd Surplus over $1,000,000. 



OEORGB W. WHITE, PiHldent. 

HBKRT N. BRDSH, Vice-PrealdenL 

C HARI . BS H. WHEELEK, Caddi 

DIRECTORS. 

Sunuel Slout. luac Carhart, 

Daniel D. Whitney, Jacob Cole, 
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THE CHILDREN OF CHARLES THE FIRST 



ANTHONY VAN DYCK 



(1599-1641) 



^OM E particulars re^ardin^ the life and works of Anthony Van Dyck 
^ were published in the Monthly /i^r April ^ ^^97- Like many 
artists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries^ Van Dyck gave 
especial attention to portraiture^ and occupies a foremost place in 
that department of art. Although not possessing the genius of his 
master Rubens^ he excelled him in a marked degree in the quality of 
refinement. He was the portrait painter of many eminent men of the 
times ^ and gave himself so exclusively to portraiture that he executed but 
few easel pictures. He painted the nobility in youth and age with grace 
and distinction^ as well as with artistic effect. Not only are his pictures 
interesting as portraits^ but they also form pleasing compositions^ this 
interest being heightened by the great beauty and variety of costume^ and 
by the wonderful color adopted in his Italian days. His portraits of 
children are especially delightful^ combining with innocence and beauty of 
expression^ delicacy of modelling and elegance of line. His works are 
scattered throughout the galleries of Europe. The portrait-picture of 
the Children of Charles the Firsts here reproduced^ is hung in the 
Dresden Gallery, 
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Duchess 0/ Croi. 
OldPinakotkek, Muniek. Van Dyke, /jgg-id^i. 

THE REVIVAL OF MEDI/CVAL COSTUME 
IN MODERN DRESS. 

TO trace the history of the costume of 
any period or people, involves the 
study of many subjects of general in- 
terest. It is to history — best studied in 
following the course of social and civil 
life and the changes effected by trade 
and commerce — to literature, to pic- 
tures, and all industrial arts, that we 
turn to study the evolution of costume. 
We find that in dress as in organisms 



there is an evolution, where form yields 
to succeeding form better adapted to 
existing conditions, and the law of 
progress holds good, 

In race-characteristics as shown by 
the clothing may be traced the analogy 
between dress and speech. The crude 
ideas and language of primitive times 
are reflected in grotesque attire, and in 
all times we find the same character- 
istics marking both costume and speech. 
The dignified bearing and courteous 
language of our own Colonial days are 
in harmony with the stately form of 
dress which prevailed at that time; 
while the lack of ceremony at the pres- 
ent time has its counterpwt in the com- 
parative simplicity of speech and dress. 

In history, costume plays a very con- 
siderable part, and there is no more 
efEective aid than dress in bringing to 
life the historic past. It is to the his- 
toric drama that we are indebted for the 
popular interest in the subject. It ex- 
erts a strong influence upon modem 
dress, as the costumes are so accurately 
reproduced that they are at once a 
temptation and an inspiration. 

In literature, also, dress has figured 
prominently. Writers of all times have 
given us charming pictures in prose and 
verse, and satirists have never consid- 
ered the time ill spent which showed to 
the world the ridiculous fashions that 
dress has often assumed. Rabelais 
gives a minute account of the costume 
of both men and women in his descrip- 
tion of the imaginary Abbey of The- 
leme, founded by Gargantua, in which 
the votaries attire themselves in the most 
fashionable dress of the period, viz., 
'S33- Chaucer, as a chronicler of men 
and manners, was careful in his descrip- 
tions, yet such was his art that he could 
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be minute without being trivial. Shake- 
speare and Tennyson are rich in allu- 
sions, and our own Oliver Wendell 
Holmes refers in an early poem to the 
modern standing collar; — 

On a High Collar. 
" Choose for yourself. — I know it cuts your ear. 
I know the points will sometimes inter- 
fere. . . . 
But O my friend, my favorite fellon man, 
If Nftture made you on her modem pUn, 
Sooaer than wander with your windpipe 

The fruit of Adam ripening in the air, 
With that loan head-stalk, that protruding 

chin. 
Wear standing collars, were they made of 



But it is from pictures that we gather 
our ideas, and the impulse of to-day is 
to make of history a picture. In the 
paintings of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the latter part of that period 
which received the name of the Middle 
Ages, we observe the resemblance 
which costume of that period bears to 
many of the changing styles of modem 
dress. Magnificent apparel was the 
concomitant of the style of living in 
the earlier part of the Middle Ages, and 
every fresh opening in trade, every new 
enterprise and invention, gave an addi- 
tional touch of splendor. 

In the " Portrait of a Woman," 
painted by Domtnico Morone in the lat- 
ter part of the fifteenth century (now 
hung in the Pitti Palace in Florence), 
we are struck at once by the modem 
appearance of the figure. There are 
details which seem quite familiar to us, 
and which we might readily adopt in a 
costume of the present. In the simple 
arrangement of the parted hair, brushed 
back and loosely coiled under a filigree 
band, we recognize a common mode of 
wearing tbe hair to-day — in which we, 
however, use the long side-comb instead 
of the old-time ornament of silver or 
gold set with precious stones. The 
square standing collar, known to us as 
the Medici collar, is repeatedly appear- 
ing; and the fulled linen facing of this 
collar, which also appears in the slash- 



Porlrait of a Woman. 
Pitti Palace. Florence. Domenieo Mar one. 

ing of the waist and top of the sleeves, 
suggests the present use of chiffoa, 
mousseline de soie, and other thin fab- 
rics. The dainty tucker and the neck- 
lace of pearls and jewels are quite in- 
dispensable to the modern open- 
necked gowns. 

We find ourselves wondering at the 
elegant simplicity of this picture, painted 
at a time when dress was extravagant 
and attained highest splendor. There 
surely was no need to exercise sumptu- 
ary laws in this case. 

In the sixteenth century, the char- 
acteristics of dress were the mode of 
wearing the hair, the open robe display- 
ing the petticoat, the girdle with long 
jeweled pendant, and the elaborate 
sleeve. To Van Dyke, who has so con- 
scientiously preserved for us the cos- 
tumes of his time, we are indebted for 
many interesting portraits. His 
"Duchess of Croi " wears the open 
robe of velvet, showing a petticoat of 
heavy satin brocade, — a fabric verysim 
ilar to the Venetian brocades of the six- 
teenth century, of which there are beau- 
tiful specimens in the collection of tex- 
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tiles recently presented to Pratt Insti- lace, its outline showing the deep 
tute. This form of dress has been notches called " Vandykes, " The col- 
revived at frequent intervals, and sug- lar is fastened together with a jeweled 
gests the modem princess gown. The pendant, to which is attached the pearl 
mode of using a contrasting color for necklace quite in the same way as we 
the front of the skirt, giving the appear- now attach the lorgnette, purse, scent- 
ance of oue gown worn over another, is bottle, or other pretty trifles, 
often used, with as charming an effect Bronzlno, whose works show the in- 
□ow as when painted by Van Dyke, fluence of his admiration for Michael 

We might devote pages to sleeves as Angelo, was a decided mannerist in his- 
a distinct subject, for indeed the sleeves torical pictures; and his portraits of the 
themselves were thus treated in the fif- distinguished persons of his time are 
teeoth century. They were made de- among the best works of the sixteenth 
tachablCt and could be added to any century. They have dignity and gran- 
costume, from a full court dress to the deur and are rich in color and texture, 
wonderful suits of steel armor of the In the two following pictures painted 
same time. It was during the reign of by him, these qualities of his work ap- 
Henry VII. of England that these de- pear prominently. The portrait called 
tachable sleeves were in their highest " Lucretia " furnishes us with interest- 
glorr, and led to the style of dividing ing details which modern dress has con- 
steeves into two or more pieces, and at- spicuously copied, Among these is the 
taching them to each other by 
means of points of lace through 
which the fine linen of the shirt 
was seen. From this came the 
remarkable style of costume 
known as "slashing," which 
developed such extravagances 
that sumptuary laws were espe- 
cially directed toward them. 
In consequence, these sleeves 
became subjects of bequest, 
and, we may be sure, were 
handed down to serve the van- 
ity of more than one genera- 
tion. 

The sleeves of the Duchess 
of Croi look somewhat large 
for this year's wear; but it was 
only a short time ago that we 
accepted a still larger sleeve as 
our model, and we demand 
quite as elaborate ones for the 
present season. The sleeve 
made up of bands of one ma- 
terial with another color or ma- 
terial underneath is still effec- 
tively used for puffs at the top, 
if not for the full-length sleeve. 
The turn-back cuffs and wide 

flaring collar are covered by a Lucrttia. 

falling band of richest point Uffi=i Galhry. Florence. Bronzino. ijoj-j^. 
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use of the guimpe as a 6Uing-in above 
the open waist, which may be cut either 
square, round, pointed, or heart-shaped, 
with a simple line of decoration as a 
finish at the edge. So also is the sleeve 
puffed at the top and wrinkled below to 
the wrist, with the horizontal lines of 
trimming running around the arm, and 
finished by a pleating at the hand. The 
girdle needs special mention; it resem- 
bles closely the fancy belts that we are 
now wearing made in imitation of the 
antique gold and silver filigree girdles 
composed of medallions linked together 
and set with turquoise and other pre- 
cious stones. The dame wears a simple 
and becoming head - dress which we 
should do well to imitate now-a-days. 



Eleanor of Toledo. 
Berlin Gallery. Bronzino, . 



There is a strange harmony presented 
by the portrait of ' " Eleanor of Toledo' ' 
(one of Portugal's queens) in the sad 
severity of her features and the elabor- 
ate dignity of her dress. Both are plain 
in form, but rich in subtile expression 
of detail. We perhaps should know 
something of the life of this woman, oi 
her duties as regent and as guardian of 
her son, Alphonso V. , to appreciate the 
full expression of this portrait. The 
styles of dress during these days came 
from Italy, as we can clearly see in the 
details that Bronzino has here presented 
to us. The gold net or '" caul " — the 
name by which it was known from the 
time of its introduction in the early 
Middle Ages — is reproduced in the deli- 
cate silken and other nets 
which are now worn to confine 
the fiuflBness of the hair. The 
lace guimpe is finished at the 
throat with a standing collar of 
the same lace and a full part 
turning over just as collars are 
finished to-day; and if we look 
closely we can see a narrow 
edging from which I am sure 
must have been taken the idea 
of using the narrow point de 
GSnes which is added to all pos- 
sible edges of the modem waist. 
Elaborate decoration — seen 
in the embroidered jeweled 
bands and satin appliqu^ of the 
plastron — was added to the rich 
texture of the dark velvet; and 
we still see this combination in 
the embroidered designs ap- 
pliqued to costly fabrics, in- 
dulged in when a meagre purse 
does not restrict the taste. 

The rolling collar falling back 
at half its width, — called since 
the days of Childe Harold, the 
" Byron collar, — has the pres- 
ent indispensable facing of 
white satin, here accentuated 
by jewels. The necklace re- 
minds us of the conceit revived 
for us by Eleanor Duse in the 
-oi-'j2. long string of single pearls 
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which she wore suspended about her 
neck, banging below tbe waist. This 
style was made more effective by the 
black garments which she usually wore. 
In the portrait of " Jacqueline Van 
Gaetre " in the Royal Museum in Bnis- 
sels, Rubens has given us a most charm- 
ing and becoming costume. The high 
ruS is almost too pronounced, and sug- 
gests tbe aggressiveness of the Eliza- 
bethan age; but it is nevertheless be- 
coming, and serves as a most desirable 
background to the head with the hair so 
simply arranged. The line of the neck 
decoration, opening far ofl on the 
shoulders, slightly pointed in front, and 
filled in with lace, finds a. pleasing con- 
trast in the lines made by the circle of 
pearls and jewel pendants about the 
throat. For the fibula, or brooch which 
confines the dress at the front, we have 
to be content with handpainted min- 
iature brooches, as were our mothers 
with their oval cameo pins. We hope 
not to revive the longdangling earrings, 
which may add to a picture, but which 



we are willing to have laid aside. It is 
a pleasure to find that artistic jewelers 
are studying the antiqne settings of the 
gems which a favored few are able to 
possess. This has led to their imitation 
in less expensive ornaments of rbine- 
stones and imitation jewels artistically 
set in silver and gold. 

Carlo Muratti presents Marie Rospi- 
gliosi to us in a costume of tbe sixteenth 
century, which captivates our fancy at 
once. The line of the low round neck 
takes the same curve as does the collar 
of the Order of the Garter; and the 
bodicesoflast year's evening gowns were 
modeled on the same plan. The fes- 
tooning of lace about the neck and down 
the front of the garment is held in place 
by jewels in a manner often seen at 
present. The full elbow-sleeve of sheer 
lawn tied with a long bow of velvet rib- 
bon and finished with a. double fall of 
lace at the top and bottom, is a style 
which can be used on this summer's 
gowns with pleasing effect. Mane 
wears her necklace close around the 
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throat in the form we prosaically call a 
••dog-collar. " The hair * * jSuffs " out at 
the side. Just so do the young women 
of to-day dress theirs; but there is rea- 
son to believe that the fact may be due 
more to the influence of their college 
brothers than to these portraits of 
earlier times. 

The Art Reference-room of the Pratt 
Institute Library furnishes many photo- 
graphic reproductions of important pic- 
tures which are of great interest to the 
student who wishes to learn how our 
fashions are made and from what they 
are developed. 

Helen M. Burgess. 



FU55 AND FRILLS. 

* * You will surely admit that the rufifie 
is the birthright of the meagre. Slender 
women, long-necked, small-faced, may 
fly to it for a suggestion of softness and 
quaintness singularly pleasing. But the 
massive, the red -faced, the squarely- 
built, the pjnramidal, the portentous — . 
I met a distinguished woman the other 
day, and, before I had even laid eyes 
upon her, one of her friends had de- 
scribed her to me as having the figure 
of a shelter tent. I saw her; I lunched 
with her, in fact; and, during lunch, 
had occasion to remark more than once 
upon the exceeding good nature and 
common sense of many of the opinions 
and ideas which she was — sheltering. 
And then, before we said good-bye, I 
saw her rise and tie on a large, enor- 
mous, spreading black chiffon ruffle. 
It was trimming a three-decker, my 
dear boy. It was a neck-gear devised 
and patented for the small, alluring, 
pointed face of a Mary Queen of Scots; 
and she tied it about her, about her 
throat, about where her throat might 
have been under freer and lesser cir- 
cumstances, with all the complacency 
of British Virtue following the Fashion. 
She came in like a shelter, tent, and she 
went away from that luncheon party 
looking — ^like an omnibus. ..." 



*' The other people there saw nothing 
but a great lady walking out of a Lon- 
don drawing-room," my aunt reflected 
gravely, ** and perhaps not more than 
one or two of those present realized the 
grotesque little tragedy of this honest, 
straightforward, simple-minded lady 
made into a caricature — a gargoyle on 
the temple of Fashion-^by the convolu- 
tions of a few yards of black gauze and 
the fiendish stupidity of an expensive 
milliner. As for herself, poor soul! 
there isn't a doubt that she was per- 
fectly self-possessed and pleased and 
happy. Why not? She had seen other 
women, hundreds of other women, with 
other figures, and other countenances, 
and quite other arms, and shoulders, 
and heads, driving past her carriage in 
the park, and all of them smothered in 
flutings, and frillings, and flufiings of 
black lace ruffling. ..." 

** Have you ever counted the number 
of ' things ' tied and buttoned and looped 
and pinned about the head and neck 
and shot^lders of an average and inoffen- 
sive woman? Space unf retted by de- 
tail is to her as objectionable as clear 
space in a room to the suburban parlor- 
maid. She upholsters her person as in- 
dustriously as she packs her drawing- 
room, and with no more reference to 
the comfort and beauty of life. When- 
e'er I take my walks abroad," said my 
aunt, ' ' what countless, countless women 
I see. I see them as Christmas trees, — 
walking. Things made beautiful by 
Nature and buried under dangling toys. 
I look at them and think, O Woman, 
Woman — ! ' * George Flemings in 
'* For Plain Women Only." 



** Are we to imagine that inspiration 
or emotion of any kind is to supply the 
place of direct knowledge of facts — of 
skill in the very grammar of craftsman- 
ship? Where a great result is arrived 
at, much effort is required, whether the 
same be immediate or has been spread 
over a time of previous preparation." 

Henry Irving, 
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Part of Woven Coverlet, "Seven Stars'' Pattern. 
HAND-WEAVINO IN NORTH CAROLINA. 



IN this age of machinery, it is a pleas- 
ure to 6nd one place where the whir 
of the spinning-wheel and the thud of 
the hand - loom batten are familiar 
sounds; where the yellow dye-fiower is 
gathered, and the blue-pot " set" be- 
side the hearth; and where a few sheep 
supply the material for the clothing of 
the farmer's family. AU this you may 
find in some of the mountain commun- 
ities of North Carolina. 

The homespun now produced is for 
the most part of the commoner sort, — 
linsey, flannel, or jeans, with a warp of 
cotton and woof of wool ; though in rare 
cases both warp and woof are woolen. 
Though the old bark dyes are still much 
used, a preference is shown for the ani- 
line. Perhaps a true aesthetic instinct 
guides the workers in this, for the bright 
reds of the men's shirts and the gay 



striped linsey dresses of the women and 
girls, relieve pleasantly the sombre tints 
in the narrow mountain valleys where 
the dark, dull green of hemlock and 
rhododendron forms the background of 
the winter landscape. 

Here and there, among the older 
women, one can be found who imder- 
stands the mysteries of the more intri- 
cate weaving, and who furnishes her 
own home and those of her well-to-do 
neighbors with coverlets and counter- 
panes woven in patterns by the 
" double - draught." Specimens of 
these, and also of linen tablecloths and 
towels made by the mothers of the pres- 
ent generation, are treasured in almost 
every mountain home. There are ex- 
amples, too, still kept of cotton dresses 
woven during the Civil War — white for 
Sunday wear, and for week-days divers 
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stripes and 
plaids. Even 
now, in some 
of the more 
remote coun- 
ties, stout and 
well - looking 
gingham i s 
woven b y 
band for the 
sake of its 
w e a r i n g 
qualities. 

The coun- 
terpanes are 
of white cot- 
ton woven in 
raised pat- 
terns, and 
each of these 
pat terns or 
draughts i s 
named, — as, 
for instance, 
the "Snail 
Trail," "Cat 
Track " and 

" Honeycomb." The coverlets are o£ 
wool and cotton. The ground-work, 
and, indeed, the entire warp, or chain, 
is of white cotton. The pattern is 
formed by the homespun wool which 
with cotton makes up the woof, or 
filling. The wool is dyed, usually with 
indigo, though other colors are used ; 
and two or more colors are often used 
in the same coverlet. Such work as 
this was done in the Northern States 
several generations ago, and examples 
of it are still to be found in old-fash- 
ioned houses. 

The ability to "draw in" and to 
weave these coverlets by the written 
patterns, and to do so without making 
" bobbles " (mistakes), is regarded as a 
great accomplishment ; and such handi- 
work must often have afEorded an outlet 
for the expression of artistic feeling. 
Each notable weaver has her cherished 
set of draughts gathered from one source 
and another, some designed or im- 
proved by herself. 



Double Bovi-Knot." 



-\- 



I a Hi ' :t ■ ! .1 2 I 

(Part of the draught for weaving the 
"Double Bow-knot;" from a MS. copy 
forty y«ars old.) 

The names of some of the draughts 
are really descriptive of the pattern; 
others are suggestive, as the " Missouri 
Trouble," an old pattern invented and 
named when there was indeed trouble 
in Missouri. Others are as follows: — 
Double Bow-knot, Fox Trail, Rocky 
Mountain Cucumber, Cup and Saucer, 
Bonaparte's March, Webster's Delight, 
Chariot-wheel, Snowball of Virginia, 
Philadelphia Pavement, Seven Stars, 
Wandering Vine, Beauty of Virginia, 
Sea-shell, World's Wonder. 
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Itwasin tryingto help, without pau- 
perizing, the inhabitauts of one of the 
mountain coves that the idea of reviv- 
ing these half-forgotten arts came to 
me. Only a little has been done, but 
enough to show that the products are 
salable, and that the work thus given to 
the women in their homes is the best 
help, in material ways, that could be 
given. The starting was a slow proc- 
ess, for much bad to be learned from 
those unaccustomed to teach. 

Our chief product thus far is the cov- 
erlet material, which finds a sale for 
portiferes, lounge-covers, and table- 
cloths. This gives work to many hands. 
The wool must be first picked over, 
then carded into rolls, then spun by 
deft hands into the fine yarn. 

Next comes the dyelnp; though when 
indigo is used, it is better to dye " in 
the wool " before carding. For our 
work the favorite " Diamond Dyes " 
are prohibited, and 
from the older women 
we have learned the 
secrets of the old dyes. 
For black, the black- 
walnut bark is the best; 
for brown, black-walnut 
and butternut; golden- 
browns, chestnut oak 
bark; red-brown, hem- 
lock bark; yellow, the 
dye-flower, sneeze- 
weed, broomsedge. bay 
leaves, hickory bark; 
greenish-yellow, blue- 
stone and maple bark; 
purple, maple bark. 
For blue, indigo is 
used, and madder for 
red. A good dull green 
is made by dyeing first 
with indigo and then 
with hickory bark. Dif- 
ferent hues are ob- 
tained by differing 
depth in each dye. To 
set a blue-pot and have 
it " come" successfully 
is a task requiring no 



little skill and experience; but the 
younger women are mastering this. 

Now that the " filling " is ready, the 
next step is to " warp" the chain of 
white cotton. The thread is wound on 
a. number of corn-cob spools, and from 
these passed to and fro over an arrange- 
ment of pegs, — the warping-bars. At 
each " bout" the worker " picks the 
cross " so that when the whole is taken 
from the bars the alternate threads are 
crossed ready to be put into the two or 
more sets of harness. Then the chain 
is " beamed ", — that is, put in the loom, 
— each of the six or seven hundred 
threads being put separately through 
the right harness-eye according to the 
written pattern. In the double-draught 
weaving there are four sets of harness 
and four treadles. Then each thread is 
handled again as it is passed through 
the " sley," or reed, the ends are fas- 
tened to the forward beam, and the 



Around the Indigo-pet. 
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which gives the most eocourag^emeat 
for going on from this beginning, is the 
gain in habits of industry and thrift. It 
is in a great measnre the loss of these 
qualities that has caused the moun- 
taineers to fall behind in the race. Not 
texture of wool and cotton and linen 
alone is woven, but also the unspeakably 
valuable texture of character, in those 
who put their hands to the work. 

Fbances L. Goodrich. 



Covert et'tvea ving. 

weaver, pinning her pattern where she 
can see it plainly, sits down to her work. 

The raising and working of flax has 
been abandoned in all the mount'\in set- 
tlements with which I am acquainted. 
We are trying an experiment in reviv- 
ing this, which bids fair tn be success- 
ful in producing a coarse gray linen for 
clrapeiy and embroidery which will sell 
for enough to cover the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The older people remembered that 
the flax-seed should be sown on Good 
Friday, and just so thickly that one's 
thumb would cover fi ve. For two years 
past, patches of blue-eyed flax have 
grown beside the cabin doors. It is 
pulled in August, " watered " or retted 
during the winter, then broken on the 
flaxbrake, scutched and hackled, before 
- it is ready for the spinners. 

The work supplied is of benefit to a 
community shut off from markets, and 
so from many ways of earning the extra 
money which adds so much to the com- 
fort of other farming people; and the 
revival of these old-time ways brings a 
fresh interest to the women, — an inter- 
est much needed in their isolated lives. 
They talk of the days when, scarcely 
able to sit alone, they were made to 
hold the cards, and how they learned to 
spin when they were too small to reach 
the wheel without standing on a thick 
plank. They are teaching their girls to 
card and spin and weave, and the chil- 
dren take as great an interest in the 
work as do the mothers. 

The greatest gain of all, and the one 



THE FLAX FLOWER. 

Oh, tbc little Are flower! 

It groweth on the hill 
And, be the breeze awake or sleep. 

It never standeth still. 
It KTOweth and it groweth fast: 

One day it is a seed. 
And then a little grassy blade 

Scarce better than a weed. 
But then out cnmes the wax flower. 

As blue as is the sky ; 
And " 'Tis a dainty little thing," 

We say as we go by. 
Ah, 'tis a goodly little thing, 

It groweth for the poor, 
And many a peasant blessetb it. 

Beside his cottage door. 
He tbinlteth bow those slender Bt«ms 

That shimmer in the aun 
Are rich for him in web and woof 

And shortly shall be spun. 
He tbinketn bow those tender flowers 

Ot seed will yield him store. 
And sees in thought his next year's cr<H), 

Bine shining round his door. 
Oh. the little flax flower! 

The mother thus says she, 
" Go pull the thyme, the heath, the fern. 

But let the flax flower be! 
It Kiowetb for the children's sake. 

It gtoweth for our own; 
There are Sowers enough upon the hill 

But. leave the flax alone! 
The tarmer hath bis fields of wheat. 

Much Cometh to his share: 
We have the little plot of flax. 

That we have tilted with care," 
Oh. the goodly flax flower! 

It groweth on the hill. 
And. be the breeze awake or sleep. 

It never standeth stilL 
It seemeth all astir with life. 

As if It loved to thrive; 
As if it had a merry heart 

Within its slem alive. 
Then fair befall the flax field. 

And may Ihe Icindly showers. 
Give strength unto its shining stem. 

Give seed unto its flowers. 

Marv Ho WITT, 
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PHY51CAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN AT PRATT INSTITUTE- 

WOMEN are beginning to appre- 
ciate the value of regular and 
systematic exercise. In the season just 
closing, over five hundred persons have 
used the Gymnasium and pool, of whom 
probably four hundred have been com- 
ing more or less regularly twice a week. 
About one-half of this number were 
members of the Institute. The five 
classes which have been open to the 
general public have been full. Busy 
women recognize that the routine of 
every-day life seldom furnishes that all- 
round exercise which is so important for 
the maintenance of health, particularly 
in this age of great nervous wear and 
tear. 

The two morning classes are com- 
posed of women of leisure. After a 
winter of solid work, the members feel 
that toward the end of the season they 
can afiEord to play a little ; and so it is 
that Miss Fisher has initiated them into 
the mysteries of basket-ball. Great is 
the enthusiasm displayed. Mirth and 
jollity reign supreme while the game is 
going on ; indeed the umpire and coach 
find it a rather difficult matter seriously 
to consider the ** fouls," and otherwise 
conduct the game in orderly fashion. 

Of the afternoon classes, the one 
meeting between three and four is com- 
posed largely of school-girls who evi- 
dently consider their light gymnastics 
in the school-room an excellent prepara- 
tion for more advanced work in the 
Gymnasium. They, too, are devoted 
adherents of basket-ball, and some per- 
haps in the future may rise to the 
dignity of being on a ** regular team." 
The late afternoon class which occupies 
the Gymnasium on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days until the impatient ** men teach- 
ers •' demand an entrance, is practically 
an Institute class; the Art Department 
being well represented, with a sprink- 
ling of Domestic Science and Library 
students. Many of the Domestic Art 
and all of the Kindergarten students 
having physical training as part of their 



regular courses, do not, as a rule, enter 
these outside classes. The larger num- 
ber of members in the evening class are 
busy women engaged during the day in 
teaching or office work. Instead of 
finding an hour or more of vigorous ex- 
ercise an additional tax, they seem to 
enjoy it, and at half -past nine reluct- 
antly leave the Gymnasium, tired but 
thoroughly refreshed. 

To many of the members of these 
classes, the plunge in the pool after the 
lesson is more than half the fun. Espe- 
cially dear to the heart of the art-stu- 
dent is the swimming-pool, and great 
are the feats performed when a number 
of them gather in the water. It then 
behooves the timid swimmer who is tak- 
ing her first stroke alone, to keep close 
to shore, in case the waves rise too high. 

It is sought to meet the needs of the 
individual student so far as it can be 
done in class work; and it has been 
found that the measurements and 
strength-tests taken before the appli- 
cant is admitted to any class, though 
not to be depended upon absolutely, 
are, in connection with the physician's 
certificate which must be presented, of 
g^eat value in determining relatively 
what can wisely be undertaken. The 
second measurements taken at the end 
of the year are proving satisfactory in 
showing that the gain made is in pro- 
portion to the regularity of attendance 
and the thoroughness with which the 
work is done. 

Toward the middle of May, most of 
the classes are brought to a close, and 
the Gymnasium is then quiet, save for 
the coming and going of the High 
School girls, who, instead of regular 
class work, go out of doors for tennis or 
indulge in a swim. This year an at- 
tempt is made to teach swimming to 
those of the girls who wish to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity ; but there are 
not enough hours in the day to accom- 
modate the many men, women, and 
children who wish to use the tank at this 
season of the year. 

Martha Garside. 
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THE DOLL SHOW. 

THE Doll Show, aside from its phil- 
anthropic purpose to aid deserving 
charities, is of great national importance 
to dressmakers, insuring, as it does, an 
annual exhibition of original designs in 
costumes, on a scale never before at- 
tempted. Not only dressmakers, but 
also women of taste throughout the 
country, are interested in an exhibition 
which allows American ingenuity and 
adaptability an opportunity for expres- 
sion. It is a well-established fact that 
much of what now passes for European 
art in dress, is in reality due to Ameri- 
can taste and skill. Certainly, the 
model gowns and many studies in dress 
practical as well as beautiful, furnish 
abundant evidence that American art 
and American ingenuity are fully capa- 
ble of making this country its own dic- 
tator in the domain of fashion. With 
the hope of increasing an interest in 
American designs, prominent women 
of society offer money prizes for the 
best dinner, ball, street, and bicycle 
costumes for these doll exhibitions. For 
those who have special talent in this 
line, there seems to be here a large field, 
as women the world over are seeking 
for new ideas in costume. 

For centuries, dolls have been used 
as a medium for the display of gowns. 
In 1 39 1, Isabeau de Baviere, wife of 
Charles VI., presented to the Queen of 
England some dolls dressed in the latest 
fashion, and the books of the royal 
household mentioned a similar gift from 
Anne of Brittany to Isabella of Castile 
in 1496. In the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, these gifts became 
more frequent. They were so highly 
valued that during the War of the Suc- 
cession in Spain the cabinets of Ver- 
sailles and St. James granted a free pass 
for an alabaster doll, with dress and hair 
arranged in the latest fashion, to convey 
the novel designs across the Channel. 
Parisian exporters sent doll ambassadors 
of fashion to the Orient, where, before 
illustrated fashion papers, they were a 
necessity. The first cloaks which were 



sent to India were of extremely light 
texture, and the ladies of Calcutta, after 
considerable deliberation, concluded 
that they were to be worn on the head, 
in the style of a mantilla. Mail service 
not being in those days what it is now, 
the dames had adorned themselves in 
this fashion nearly a whole year before 
information arrived which showed them 
their error. 

South America follows her own spe- 
cial taste in the exhibition, and her dolls 
are dressed in the elaborate costumes of 
the last century, while North America, 
England, and Russia demand dolls 
dressed in the very latest style. 

Everything progresses, even dolls. 
There was a time when they were all 
made of wood or clay. In the Museum 
of the Louvre, there are several speci- 
mens of terra cotta dolls, articulated 
with wires. These were the playthings 
of little Greek and Roman girls. Now 
there are dolls of bisque, wood, cloth, 
rubber, china, wax, and kid, dressed to 
represent every grade of society. The 
dolls exhibited in the Model Doll Show 
bore the closest examination as to color, 
modelling and finish, and were most 
artistic creations in every respect. 
Human hair adorned the heads — eye- 
lashes, eyebrows, eyes, and complexion 
were most realistic. In fact, the dolls 
were miniature ladies, adorned in gowns 
for all occasions, some of them exquisite 
in texture and design. Many studies in 
dress, both serviceable and beautiful, 
may be seen ; and after a visit to the 
Doll Show, any quick-witted, energetic 
person could easily fashion for herself 
a gown, in the latest mode. 

Financially, the Doll Show has been 
so successful that an association has been 
formed, and an exhibition is to be given 
annually. The beneficiary of last year 
was the Scarlet Fever and Diphtheria 
Hospital. This year it is an apartment- 
house designed for women. 

Jessie H. Ditmars. 
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MR. C. M. PRATT, the President of 
the Board of Trustees, returned 
on May 3 from his European sojourn, 
after an absence of nearly a year. He 
seems greatly improved in health, and 
reports that he has had a very pleasant 
and restful winter at Hyferes. All the 
members of the Institute are delighted 
to see him at home again. 

The Commencement exercises will be 
held on Friday evening, June 17, at 
eight o'clock. Dr. Alexander McKen- 
zie, of Cambridge, Mass., will make the 
address. Following the general exer- 
cises there will be a reception by the 
Trustees, which will be held on the 
third floor of the Library Building. 

Mr. William A McAndrew, the Di- 
rector of the High School Department, 
terminates his connection with the In- 
stitute at the close of the present school- 
year. Mr. McAndrew was graduated 
from the University of Michigan, in 
1886. Since that time, he has been 
Superintendent of Public Schools, in 
St. Clair, Michigan; Principal of the 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago; and, 
for the past six years, Director of the 
Pratt Institute High School. His many 
friends at the Institute wish him every 
possible success in his future work. 

Dr. C. Hanford Henderson, formerly 
of the North-East Manual-Training 
School of Philadelphia, and, more re- 
cently, of Harvard University, will suc- 
ceed Mr. McAndrew as Director of the 
High School Department. 

Miss E. O. CoNRO, the Director of the 
Department of Domestic Science, has 
resigned her position at the Institute 
and will leave at the close of the present 
school-year. 

Miss Conro's special training was ob- 
tained at the Massachusetts Institute of 



Technology, where for three years she 
studied largely upon physical, chemi- 
cal, and geological lines. Before com- 
ing to the Institute, Miss Conro was 
principal of the Howard Collegiate In- 
stitute, West Bridgewater, Mass., which 
position she resigned to become prin- 
cipal of a young ladies' school in South- 
ern California. She has been Director 
of the Department of Domestic Science 
of Pratt Institute since 1891. The high 
standard of work of that department 
and its almost world-wide reputation 
are due almost entirely to Miss Conro's 
unwearying effort. 

Mr. Charles R. Richards, the Di- 
rector of the Department of Science and 
Technology, has resigned his position 
at the Institute to become the Director 
of the Manual-Training Department of 
the Teachers* College of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Richards was graduated 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, in 1885; was the assistant 
superintendent of the Whittier Machine 
Company, of Boston, from 1885 to 1886; 
and was connected with the New- York 
College for the Training of Teachers, 
from 1887-1888. Mr. Richards has been 
at the Institute since the organization 
of his Department, and to him is largely 
due its great success. He will be a de- 
cided loss to the Institute. 

The Directorship will be assumed by 
Mr. Arthur L. Williston, of the Ohio 
State University. Since his graduation 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Mr. Williston has been an 
instructor in that institution ; has had 
considerable practical experience in 
connection with two railroads; and is 
now at the head of the Department of 
Industrial Arts of the State University 
of Ohio. 

The annual exhibition of students' 
work was held on the evening of May 
12; the afternoon and evening of May 
13; and the afternoon of May 14. The 
dates of the exhibition were placed 
earlier than usual, this year, so that the 
teachers of the private as well as of the 
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public schools might have an opportun- 
ity to see the work. 

The class-rooms were tastefully dec- 
orated with potted plants and spring 
flowers, and the work was well arranged. 

Feeling that it was impossible to pre- 
pare an exhibition of academic work 
which should do justice to the teachers 
and students and which, at the same 
time, should not interfere in any way 
with the regular work of the classes, the 
Trustees decided to make no exhibition 
of the work done by the Library class 
and that of the students in the High 
School Department The other depart- 
ments were as fully represented as us- 
ual. The work was more interesting 
than it has ever been, and more full of 
helpful suggestions to those who are 
teaching similar subjects. 

The annual meeting of the Pratt In- 
stitute Neighborship Association was 
held in the Exhibition Room of the Li- 
brary on Tuesday evening, May 24. 
After the transaction of the usual busi- 
ness, a report of the Neighborship Set- 
tlement at Greenpoint was given by 
Miss Mary White Ovington, Head 
Worker of the Settlement. Addresses 
were made by Miss Mary M. Kingsbury, 
of the New York College Settlement, 
and by the Reverend Percy S. Grant, 
of the Church of the Ascension, New 
York. A reception to Miss Kingsbury 
and Mr. Grant was given after the 
meeting. 

Already many instructors in the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, having made 
their summer plans, are looking forward 
to a summer of rest and profit in vary- 
ing combinations. 

By the time this is read, Mr. Arthur 
W. Dow will have taken up his abode 
in his summer home at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, and will mitigate the June heat 
by weekly steamer trips to and from his 
work at the Institute. Later, Mr. Dow 
goes to Cape Cod for the middle of the 
summer. 

Mr. Guy Rose has found a quiet re- 



treat at Smithtown, on the north shore 
of Long Island, where he established 
himself the ist of May. 

Mr. Herbert Adams will go, as here- 
tofore, to his summer home at Cornish, 
New Hampshire; a place very in- 
teresting in itself, but certainly much 
more interesting for the group of artists 
with their families who yearly summer 
there. 

Mr. Henry Prellwitz, one of the 
same colony, goes to Cornish as soon as 
the close of the Institute will permit, 
and in September to Easthampton, 
Long Island, for an autumn by the sea- 
shore. 

Mr. Hugo Froehlich spends three 
weeks in July at Chicago, teaching com- 
position in a summer class organized by 
the Prang Educational Company; after 
which he will paint in Ohio during the 
rest of the summer. 

Miss Ida C. Haskell goes West to 
Minneapolis and Milwaukee, where she 
is to paint some portraits of children. 

Miss Mary Allis Hurlbut will spend 
the first of the summer at her home in 
Springfield, Mass. , going later to Con- 
necticut to work in water-color. 

Miss E. K. Fenner will remain in 
Brooklyn until July i, taking classes 
out daily for water- color sketching. 

Miss Emma R. Brill returns to 
Berthier-en-haut, Canada, for part of 
the summer. 

Mr. Vincent C. Griffith's plans 
have ** gane ajee ** in consequence of 
the war with Spain ; he having planned 
a summer's trip in that country. Being 
obliged to abandon this, he will divide 
the summer between his oflice and his 
summer home on Contentment Island, 
Long Island Sound. 

The war has also prevented Miss 
Katharine E. Shiattuck from making a 
contemplated trip abroad. Miss Shat- 
tuck goes to her home in Pepperell, 
Mass., for part of the summer. 
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Further consequences of the present 
conflict are the unsettled plans of sev- 
eral instructors, who had in mind the 
seashore for study, but who find them- 
selves disinclined to settle on the coast 
while war prevails. 

Miss Mattie Foglesong, of the De- 
sign Class, has been this year designing 
for the Rookwood Pottery at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The sociable given under the aus- 
pices of the First Year Normal Class of 
the Art Department, Friday evening, 
April 29, was a very pleasant entertain- 
ment. Dancing formed the chief amuse- 
ment; but a most entertaining ** auc- 
tion " of various and sundry odd parcels 
provoked much merriment. A condi- 
tion of purchase was the immediate 
opening of packages; and their con- 
tents, sometimes appropriate to the pos- 
sessor, but oftener the reverse, added 
to the general hilarity. 

Pratt Institute has many visitors, 
but seldom any so peculiar as were a 
little company who were shown about 
its classrooms one morning lately. They 
were Sioux Indians from Buffalo 
Bill's Wild West, and with their 
strongly-marked features and pictur- 
esque costumes, they were most interest- 
ing to the art students. When asked 
later what part of the Institute they 
liked best, they replied, * ' Making pic- 
tures." 

A FEATURE of the Sculpturc Society^ s 
exhibition at the Fifty-seventh Street 
gallery in New York quite in keeping 
with its beautiful Italian garden, was a 
competitive exhibition of twenty-eight 
sun-dial models in a smaller room. In 
these Pratt Institute had an interest; 
for two of the most creditable designs 
were by Mr. C. W. Maynard and Miss 
Isabel Kimball, of the Clay-modelling 
class; and Mr. Maynard won the second 
prize of $250, while Miss Kimball re- 
ceived honorable mention. Mr. May- 
nard's model has three pedestals, con- 
nected by a hemisphere surmounted by 



the dial. On each pedestal reclines a 
female figure — the whole resting on a 
circular platform approached by shallow 
steps. The figures are Morning, just 
awakening, Noon, fully awake and 
about to rise, and Night, wrapped in 
slumber. Miss Kimball ' s design repre- 
sents Time, an aged man, seated on a 
curving pedestal, on one end of which 
is the dial, which he bends forward to 
study intently, while his scythe rests 
loosely within the left arm. Both de- 
signs ** turn well", — i. e., look well 
from any point of view — an essential in 
this case, since the dial must stand on 
an open lawn. 

" The Competitive Scholarships " is 
the heading of an important notice in 
the Fine Arts section of *' Among the 
Departments," page 278. 

'* My work goes on beautifully, thanks 
to my brief but very valuable months at 
Pratt Institute," writes Miss Mary A. 
Teel from California. Miss Teel, a 
teacher of some years' experience in 
different parts of the West, spent three 
months as observation student in the 
Department of Domestic Art and Sci- 
ence, and is now in charge of classes in 
sewing, dressmaking, and cooking in 
the public school of San Lorenzo. 

Mrs. Kate Tryon gave a *' bird talk *' 
in the Assembly Hall on May 8th, un- 
der the auspices of the Departments of 
Domestic Art and Kindergartens. The 
enthusiasm of the speaker aroused a 
strong feeling of interest and apprecia- 
tion in her hearers for the little feath- 
ered songsters. Mrs. Tryon 's artistic 
illustrations and her charming imita- 
tion of the bird- songs added much to 
the pleasure of her listeners. 

At the close of Mrs. Tryon's lecture, 
Miss Sackett read, by request, the fol- 
lowing notice : — 

*' Feeling that most of the members 
of the Institute would be glad to join in 
a movement for the preservation of our 
native birds, a number of our teachers 
and students have organized a club 
named, in honor of John Burroughs, 
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' The Burroughs Club of Pratt Insti- 
tute. * 

** The card which you are asked to 
sign upon joining is not in the form of 
a pledge, but is a declaration of prin- 
ciples. It reads: — 

THE BURROUGHS CLUB OF PRATT 

INSTITUTE. 

Believing that the fashion of wearing feath- 
ers for ornament — a fashion which results in an 
aesthetic and an economic loss to our country 
— is rapidly exterminating our native birds, I 
desire to put myself on record, by word and by 
practice, as opj>osed to such wanton destruction. 

(The feathers ot the ostrich and of domesti- 
cated fowls arc excepted. ) 

MEMBERSHIP FEE, TEN CENTS. 

* * We ask all v/ho are in sympathy 
with these principles to join us to-day. 
Cards will be found on the table near 
the door. There are also cards of * The 
Audubon Society * for those who prefer 
to join the larger association. The 
membership fee for this is one dollar. 
It is because the larger fee might pre- 
vent some from joining the State So- 
ciety that the Burroughs Club has been 
organized. We hope that all interested 
(and who are not ?) will join one of these 
two clubs, and thus prove that Pratt 
Institute is not behind other progres- 
sive institutions in any good work.*' 

. The Burroughs Club is represented 
by the followmg names, including as 
honorary those who are members of the 
New- York Audubon Society: — 

Althans, Florence. Lyon, Frances H. 



Babcock. Ruth. 
Baldwin, Thos. H. J. 
Baylies, Lily B. 
Bishop, Mrs. Sarah A. 
Bowne, Herbert S. 
Bolton. Reginald. 
Both-Hendriksen, L. H. 
Brett, Jennie F. 
Brewer, Lillie L 
Brill, Emma R. 
Burgess, Helen M. 

Campbell. Eunice R. 
Clark. Guv A. 
Conover, Hulda. 
Cook, Fannie B. 
Conro, E. O. 
Crompton. Ella F. 



Mathews, Bertha. 
McAndrew, Wm. 
McCafferty, Mary F. 
Mcjunkin. Eliaabeth. 
Meeker, Lewis E., Jr. 
Mitchell, Mrs. J. C. 
Moore, Annie C. 

Norton, Dora M 
Nourse, Mrs. S. M. 
Nourse, Lillie A. 

Oliver. Minnie. 

Palmer, Laura E. 
Phelps, Grace R. 
Pitcher, F. C. 
Potts, WiUiam, 



Ditmars, Jessie H. 

Eacret, Effie. 
Eastman, Bess. 
Edwards, Oliver. 
Emerson, M. Josephine. 

Fitts, Alice E. 
Ford, Jennie T. 
Friebus, Marie L. 

Gard, Mary. 
Gardner, Lyda H. 
Garside, Martha. 
Greer. Edith. 
Green, Lily. 

Hall, Agnes. 
Hunter, Janet F. 
Huntington. S. Ella. 

}ameson, J. M. 
ones, Eva B. 

Ken yon. Amy C. 

Langmeier. Irving. 
Logan, E. K. 
Logan, Walter, Jr. 



Rowell, Alice M. 
Rowell. ElU C. 

Sackett, Harriet S. 
Shattuck. Helen. 
Simpson, J. Coleman. 
Smith, Gertrude. 
Spalding. Elizabeth H. 
Spalding, Lawrence. 
Sperry, Chas. S. 
Stayley, Carolyn. 
Stevens, Romiett 
Stimpson, Wm. C. 
Stocking, Mary E. 

Taylor, Frances. 

Wallace, Roy S. 
Warner, Lillian. 
Weeks, Caroline B. 
Weeks, Elizabeth M. 
Weeks, Ethel. 
Wengenroth, Lillian. 
Whitcomb, Susan A. 
Whiting, J. G. 
Wood, Robert L. 
Worthley, Irving T. 

Youngs, May. 



On the 2istof April, Froebel's birth- 
day was celebrated by the members of 
the Kindergarten Department It was 
made a particularly joyous occasion by 
the presence of the very little ones. * 'ot 
only were the children of the Kinder- 
garten and Connecting Class present, 
with their mothers, but also the baby 
brothers and sisters. All joined in the 
games, — mothers, teachers, students 
and children, — the babies running about 
perfectly free and happy. The Froebel 
birthday game was played among others, 
each bringing a flower to form a beau- 
tiful birthday offering. 

The students of the Library School 
have been visiting various libraries of 
New-York during the month of May, 
including the Astor, the Aguilar, the 
Columbia University, and the Society: 
and in the Borough of Brooklyn, the 
Brooklyn Public Library and the library 
of the Union for Christian Work. Visits 
have also been made to G. E. Stechert's 
foreign-book store, the publishing house 
of Messrs. Charles Scribner*s Sons, 
Neumann Brothers' Bindery, and an 
auction sale by Bangs & Co. This 
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month the students will visit the New 
York Free Circulating Library, the 
Newark Free Public Library, the Brook- 
lyn Library, and the libraries of the 
Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. and the Long 
Island Historical Society. They will 
also inspect the Marion Press recently 
established at Jamaica by Mr. Frank E. 
Hopkins, formerly with the DeVinne 
Press, New York. 

Miss Mary L. Avery, for some years 
past connected with the Library and the 
Library School, has been called to the 
staff of the New York Public Library 
(Astor, Lenox, and Tilden Founda- 
tions)*, and will be engaged in catalogu- 
ing and arranging tiie large and ex- 
tremely valuable library of musical 
works presented to the Lenox Library 
by the late Joseph W. Drexel. She 
will be seriously missed not only by the 
Library, but by the entire Institute, and 
nowhere more than in connection with 
the Monthly, which she has so ably 
edited the past year, and of which she 
was associate editor from 1894 to 1897. 

Another loss to the Library School 
is occasioned by the withdrawal of Mrs. 
H. H. Hustis (formerly Miss Agnes E. 
Little) from her duties as teacher of 
cataloguing. She will be succeeded in 
this work by Miss Mary L. Davis, the 
present head of the Cataloguing De- 
partment. 

Miss Katherine M. Mack, Class of 
'95, formerly assistant-in-charge of the 
Astral Branch, Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary, has been appointed assistant li- 
brarian of the new public library at 
Erie, Pa. 

Miss Margaret E. Zimmerman, Class 
of '97, has accepted a position with the 
firm of Hayes, Cooke & Co. , booksellers, 
Chicago. 

Miss Flora R. Petrie, Class of '97, 
has accepted a position as assistant in 
the Y. M. C. A. Library, New York. 

Miss Mary C. Brooks, Class of '97, 
has been appointed second assistant at 
the Erie Public Library. 



Miss Susan A. Hutchinson, CIas.s of 
'98, has been recalled to the Branford 
(Conn.) Library as Assistant Librarian. 

The Library School has had the good 
fortune to secure for the year 1898-9, 
Dr. J. C. Egbert of Columbia Univer- 
sity, for a course of lectures on Palaeo- 
graphy, before the Second-year Class. 

The Spring Exhibition in the Chil- 
dren's Room, of wild flowers and pic- 
tures of birds, has been popular. Por- 
traits of bird-lovers and students, such 
as Audubon and Burroughs, have been 
placed on the bulletin-boards, with cir- 
culars of the Audubon Society. 

A few seats have been put in the 
children's park on the south side of the 
Library Building, and it is hoped that 
another year some flower-gardens may 
be started there. 

The second edition of ** Hints to 
Small Libraries,'' by Miss M. W. 
Plummer, Director of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Free Library, is announced by 
the publishers, Truslove & Comba, 65 
Fifth Avenue. The hand-book has 
been revised, and enlarged by the ad- 
dition of the list of ** Fifty Reference 
Books*' printed in the Monthly for 
January, 1898; by a condensed* 'Scheme 
of the Expansive Classification," pre- 
pared for the book by the author, Mr. 
C. A. Cutter; and by the insertion of 
additional paragraphs at various points. 
Owing to these additions, the published 
price is now fifty cents, with a discount 
of one-fifth to libraries. 

The annual meeting of the Library 
Chapter of the Neighborship Associa- 
tion was held at the Library on April 
16, when the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year : President, 
Miss Lilian Walton; Vice-president, 
Miss Mildred A. Collar; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Miss Nathalie W. Homans. 
Reports on the work of the past year 
were read by Miss Julia B. Anthony, 
Chairman of the Committee on Home 
Libraries, and by Miss Nora Anna 
Steel, representing the Neighborship 
Settlement at Greenpoint 
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The last lecture in the Institute Free 
Course for 1897-98 was given in the As- 
sembly Hall, Thursday afternoon, April 
21, by Dr. Edward Everett Hale, of 
Boston. The subject was, " Some 
Reminiscences of Holmes, Lowell, and 
Emerson." By request, because of its 
singular appropriateness at this time, 
Dr. Hale prefaced his lecture with a 
brief explanation of the circumstances 
which led to the conception of his well- 
known book, ** A Man Without A Coun- 
try," and of the purpose with which it 
was placed before the public. Of the 
lecture proper, a brief report can scarce- 
ly convey an adequate idea. It was a 
charming and most skillful mingling of 
review, criticism, description, and anec- 
dote, which furnished a forcible illus- 
tration of the speaker's theory that 
'* The best orator is one who has some- 
thing to say, and who says it ; the best 
writer, one who tells of that which he 
has known by actual experience." At 
its close, the audience departed with a 
feeling of personal acquaintance with 
Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson which 
will add much to the pleasure derived 
from a future reading of those authors. 

The Monthly has received the fol- 
lowing school and college text-books 
from the publishers. 

(These may be examin«%d in the Text- 
Book Collection, shelved at the north 
end of the General Reference-room of 
the Pratt Institute Free Library.) 

Prom Silver, Burdett & Co. : 
A Handbook of Vocal Musia By John W. 

Tufts. 1896. $i.so. 
The Normal Music Course. Third Reader; 
for mixed voices. By John W. Tufts and 
H. E. Holt 1897. 60 cts. 
The Normal Music Course in the School- 
room. By Frederic A. Lyman. 1896. 
$1.25. 
The Cecilian Series of Study and Song. By 
John W. Tufte. 
Book II. : for soprano and alto. 1896. 48 

cts. 
Book II L: for unchanged voices, with 
added notes for basses and tenors. 1897. 
60 cts. 
Book I v.: for mixed voices. 1896. 72 cts. 
The Buterpean. ^Choruses, part-songs, na- 
tional and patriotic songs, and selected 



hymns and tones.) By John W. Tnfts. 
$1.25. 
Songs of the Nation. Edited by Charles W. 
Johnson. 1897. 60 cts. 



IN the clever and amusing little book 
from which an extract is presented 
on another page of this issue of the 
Monthly, under the title, " Fuss and 
Frills," the case against your ordinary 
woman's notion of dress is most effec- 
tively presented, — and, spite of all that 
has been said and written on this sub- 
ject in the past, there is still need for 
unwearying protest and perennial ridi- 
cule. A pretty thing in a shop-window 
takes the fancy of our typical woman 
(let us not flatter ourselves that the 
British Female has the monopoly of this 
method of procedure !) and she assumes 
that it is the proper thing for her own 
wear. Truly, there is something pa- 
thetic in the humility that goes along 
with so much of human vanity. The 
wearer of these impossible things has 
no suspicion that her hair, her coloring, 
her figure, will be considered when once 
she has donned the gown, the bonnet, 
or the wrap that pleases her. If * * burnt 
orange* ' is the hue of the moment, burnt 
orange it shall be, in spite of drab locks 
and drab complexion, — and the* 'hue 
and cry" that will result are unsus- 
pected by her complacent mind. If 
stripes ** are worn" crosswise, *' exten- 
sive surfaces" shall not prevent her 
emphasizing the breadth of her figure 
by horizontal lines. Let there be pretty 
clothes — that is the one consideration. 
•• How did Polly look?" is ever the 
man's question, — '* What did Polly 
wear?" the woman's. Here is a start- 
ling proof of the truth of that cynical 
saying, that the mass of our sex dress, 
* * not to please the men, but to worry 
the women," — ^which end they expect 
to compass by gayety, richness, "style," 
or mere expense. 
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The nursery-maid's letter to her ab- 
sent charge comes to mind, even the 
spelling, as one read it in other days. 
" Did you go to the Weding and wat 
you had on? Wat the Briad had on?" 
" Wat you had on?" is the query for 
which the realm of Domestic Art would 
substitute, '* Did the costume suit the 
wearer and the occasion?" Within a 
growing circle, that has ever been the 
question. The apparel of such as these 
is seen to be subordinated to the wearer, 
whose personality it presents to the 
greatest possible advantage, emphasiz- 
ing this trait, concealing that, relieving 
the other. Loolcing upon one so ar- 
rayed, it is at once felt that the wearer 
and her counsellors have pondered and 
laid well to heart the searching ques- 
tion, " Is not the body more than rai- 
ment?" 



Rather enjoying if you saw them sink; 

Certain old ledies dressed in girlish pink, 

With roses and geraniums on their gown; — 

Go to the Bason, poke tbem o'er the rim." 

Christina Roisetli. 



l-^ONC-THE'DEMRTnENTJ' 



"No genius can find its fullest ex- 
pression without some understanding of 
the principles and methods of a craft" 
Henry Irving. 



NOTES ON THE NATIONAL SCULPTURE 
SOCIETY EXHIBITION. 

npHE very interesting exhibition held 
* in May by the National Sculpture 
Society was the first in three years, and 
the third given by the society. When 
one considers the great expense and 
trouble of collecting and properly dis- 
playing sculpture, and the fact that 
sculpture exhibiiions are given in few 
cities, even abroad, the enterprise of 
Che Sculpture Society, as well as the 
magnitude of their undertaking, will be 
better appreciated. 

The i;:eneral arrangement, — that of a 
gentleman's house, " with a sculpture 
gallery, conservatory, and garden, ris- 
ing one behind the other in a vista, 
closed in the distance by a group against 
the dark green of a hemlock hedge," 
was not unlike that of the last exhibi- 
tion. Experience, however, made this 
one a great improvement. In the 
sculpture gallery were the large Hahne- 
mann monument in bronze, the great 
models of bronze doors by Olin Warner 
and Herbert Adams, and other targe 
work. Beyond was the conservatory, 
with the Macmonnies fountain; and on 
the right of this a small memorial gal- 
lery, or chapel, containing such mortu- 
ary sculpture as the bronze door for the 
Clark mausoleum by Bartlett, and a 
recumbent portrait figure for a tomb by 
Frank Duveneck. The small room op- 
posite was the collection gallery, hold- 
ing the Drummond Japanese ivories, a 
loaned collection of coins and med- 
als, and reproductions of Pompeiian 
bronzes. 

The garden itself was full of high 
lights and deep green shadows, with a 
gleaming white peristyle bordering the 
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flower beds in the centre, and with all 
the background dark. One end was oc- 
cupied by a cascade which came tum- 
bling and spraying down from the base 
of a group. In this garden Ward's 
** Indian Hunter," models from the 
Congressional Library, and other 
groups, were efiEectively relieved against 
the dark hedges. 

Alike to those who are strangers to 
Italy and her villas with their formally 
lovely gardens, and to the more fortu- 
nate who know their charms, was the 
plan of this exhibition a pleasing one. 
To the latter it brings back vividly a 
peculiar charm of that sunny land. 
They are grateful, both for the personal 
pleasure of reminiscence, and that of 
seeing presented to friends and the pub- 
lic glimpses of possibilities in the gar- 
dener's art. The Sculpture Society has 
certainly done the public a great serv- 
ice, aside from showing its own meri- 
torious work. It has given to those 
who have grounds to be laid out, an ex- 
ample of the beauty of formal garden- 
ing in combination with architecture and 
sculpture. This can hardly fail to stir 
receptive minds to thinking, even 
though foreign achievements are ui:- 
known to them. 

Visitors to Florence well know the 
importance and interest, even compared 
with the Pitti Palace itself, of the beau- 
tiful Boboli Gardens behind it. Here 
long alleys, dark and cool at noonday, 
are over-arched by trees whose gnarled 
and interlaced branches are the growth 
of centuries; and statues gleam against 
close-clipped hedges that have been the 
gardener's pride for many decades. 
Surely, the wealth and taste already 
rearing palace homes in our new coun- 
try will ere long give them fair settings 
of formal gardens in which the precise 
beauty of art shall contrast with the 
luxuriance of untrained nature, now so 
universally with us. 

To mention an instance of immediate 
influence, a young gentleman and his 
wife, on seeing this exhibition, said, 
** Why, we could have that in our back 



yard!" ** Yes, and Aunt could 

have a better one, for she has a large 
house and a double lot." 

There are many suburban residences, 
or even city houses with large lots, 
whose moderate-sized grounds could be 
turned into bowers of beauty by a skill- 
ful adaptation of such treatment to 
American conditions. Doubtless as 
wealth and culture increase here, these 
forms of art will become naturalized. 
When this shall take place, the Sculp- 
ture Society will surely have done its 
share in bringing to pass such a desir- 
able result. 

D M. N. 

THE COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

This year two full scholarships, of $45 
each, one of $10, and an honorable 
mention, are to be awarded by compe- 
tition to students of the Art Depart- 
ment. The interest from the thousand- 
dollar bond purchased by the Art Stu- 
dents* Fund Association pays one full 
scholarship and $5 over; and a student 
of the Department has generously made 
a gift of $50, which is to be used for the 
second full scholarship, and to pay $5 
on the third. 

The competitive work will be judged 
the third week in June. 



Domestic Art 

THE NORMAL COURSE IN DOMESTIC ART. 

How natural that a woman with an 
inclination to teach, a gift for making 
her own gowns and hats, and the knack 
of putting an artistic touch on all she 
does, should wish to teach other women 
the same art! How essential that there 
should be a Normal course of training 
to fit women to impart this knowledge 
in a systematic and educational man- 
ner! The world owes more than it 
realizes to the teacher of Domestic Art 
who gives other women the ability to 
free themselves from unsatisfactory 
dressmakers and milliners, and enables 
them to save their own or their hus- 
bands* money by knowing how a thing 
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ought to be done, even if they do not 
do it themselves. The repose of mind 
and the power to afford pleasure to those 
about her which come to every well- 
dressed woman, are worth working for, 
if nothing else is considered; and yet 
this side of it is but a small part of the 
whole question. 

Sewing has been taught for genera- 
tions in many schools with the thought 
of making girls industrially useful ; but 
it is only within the past decade that we 
have awakened to the idea that sewing, 
dressmaking, and millinery can be so 
taught as to give excellent manual train- 
ing, educating at the same time the 
hand, the eye, the intellect, the char- 
acter, and the love of beauty. 

As with many other movements of 
the day, the beginning of improvement 
must be in the schools ; and the recogni- 
tion of this fact more and more each 
year leads to the demand for trained 
teachers in domestic art. It was to help 
in supplying this demand that the Nor- 
mal Course in Domestic Art was organ- 
ized three years ago at Pratt Institute. 
As this is a two-years' course, the first 
class was graduated in June, 1897. In 
the list below, are recorded the positions 
held by these graduates. Many other 
excellent positions could have been 
filled during the year, if we had had 
more graduates. 

CLASS OP *97. 

Miss Annis S. Billard — Teacher of sewing in 
New York Public Schools. 

Miss A. Dorothy Bradt— Assistant instructor 
in dressmaking and millinery in Pratt Institute. 

Miss Josephine G. Casey — Instructor in sew- 
ing and dressmaking in Manual-Training High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miss Mary B. Dickman— Manual-Training 
Hieh Srhool, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Miss Mary L. See— Teacher of Sewing in 
New York Public Schools. 

Miss Isabelle O. Tyler— Teacher of Sewing 
in New York Public Schools. 

Miss Edith M. Williams— Instructor in sew- 
ing and dressmaking in Leake and Watts Or- 
phan Asylum, Yonkcrs, N. Y. 

The class of '98 have shown them- 
selves deeply interested in their work, 
and fully aware of the opportunities 



which will be theirs to help on the cause 
of education for true citizenship. 

Many of the graduates from our tech- 
nical courses, who studied before our 
Normal Course was organized, hold 
good positions; and the reports which 
come to us of their work are full of 
praise as to their success. The enthu- 
siasm of the teachers themselves, and 
their earnestness of spirit in continuing 
to study and to grow in their chosen 
profession, encourage us to feel that our 
labors have not been in vain. 

Graduates from the technical courses 
are located as follows : — 

Miss Anna L. Aston— Catholic Association, 
Brooklyn, and Hebrew Institute, New York. 

Miss Caroline T. L. Burgess— Drezel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. M. E. Cameron — Woman's Educational 
and Industrial Union. Boston. 

Miss Nell C. Carpenter — Sewing, Public 
Schools, New- York City. 

Miss Julia M. Clay— Sewing, Public Schools. 
Brooklyn. 

Miss Henrietta Connor — Armour Institute, 
Chicago. 

Miss Florence K. Daniels— -Manual-Training 
High School, Denver, Col. 

Miss Clara S. Dudley— Y. W. C. A., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Miss Mabel S. Dorr— Woman's Educational 
and Industrial Union, Boston. 

Mrs. Louisa Graves— Mechanics' Icstitute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Eleanor S. Hart— Calhoun Colored 
School, Calhoun, Ala. 

Miss Mabel C. Himrod— Y. W. C. A., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Hall— Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Harriet Howell — Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kas. 

Mrs. Annie L. Hoyt — Supervisor of Sewing, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Miss Ella E. Hubbard— Normal Colored In- 
stitute, Ashe vi He, N. C. 

Miss Minnie Hutchinson — Supervisor of Sew- 
ing. Brooklyn Public Schools. 

Miss Louise Knowles— Teacher of Sewing, 
Brooklyn Public Schools. 

Miss Judith A. Li bby— Mechanics' Institute, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Bessie A. Losey— Y. W. C. A., New 
York. 

Mrs. A. G. Marshall— Y. W. C. A., Brook- 
lyn. 

Miss Marie R. Perrin—Workingman's School, 
New York. 

Miss Lucy H. Pierce— Manual-Training High 
School, Providence. R. I. 
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Miss Ellen T«. Richards— Supervisor of Sew- 
ine. Public Schools, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Mary Sargent— Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Miss Laura A. Smith— Y. W. C. A., Brook- 
lyn. N. Y. 

Miss Emma D. Venable— Y. W. C. A., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Miss Jessie A. Weir — Hampton Institute. 
Virginia. 

The Students of the Normal Domestic 
Science Course, which was established 
in '91, also take the course in sewing in 
the Department of Domestic Art; and 
many of them have taught sewing suc- 
cessfully since leaving the Institute. 
The following may be mentioned : — 

Miss Kate S. Anthony — Teachers' College, 
New York. 

Miss Alice E. Demmon— Public Schools, 
Urbana, 111. 

Miss Leah E. Dunford — Brigham Young 
Academy, Provo City, Utah. 

Miss Althea Harmer— Prof. Dewey's Model 
School, University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Nancy E. Jinks— Public Schools, New 
York City. 

Miss Maud Knapp— Storrs Agricultural Col- 
lege, Storrs, Conn. 

Miss Emily Merrill — Public Schools, Syra- 
cuse. N. Y. 

Miss Helen H. Marshall— Public Schools, 
Brooklyn. 

Miss Florence Newell — Public Schools, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

Miss Sarah A. Nichols— Clarkson Memorial 
School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

Miss Grace B. Norton— Manual-Training 
High School, Brooklyn. 

Miss Mary B. Snow — Woman's Club, Denver, 
Col. 

Miss Alberta T. Thomas— Manual-Training 
School, Muskegon, Mich. 

Miss Mary B. Vail— Manual-Training High 
School, Indianapolis. Ind. 

Miss Florence Willard — Hammond School, 
Chicago. 

COOKING AND SEWING IN KDUCATION. 

Inspector James L. Hughes, of Tor- 
onto, Canada, well known for his writ 
ings in behalf of the cause of educa- 
tional progress, gave his maiden lecture 
on cooking and sewing at the Teachers' 
College, New York, in April last. As 
the opinion of a man who for twenty 
years has been a thoughtful student and 
a recognized authority in all forms of 



education it was most interesting and 
suggestive. Mr. Hughes considers cook- 
ing and sewing to be excellent manual 
training for both boys and girls under 
fourteen years of age. Such instruction 
will not make the boys weak; it will 
teach them how to be helpful. He 
would teach girls, as well as boys, un- 
der fourteen, to use simple tools, with 
the same end in view. One of the 
greatest losses to the world is caused by 
neglecting the desire on the child's part 
to help in any work going on about him. 
This desire is strongly implanted in 
every healthy child under fourteen ; but 
instead of fostering and developing it, 
his parents and teachers dwarf the de- 
sire or kill it, because it is easier to do 
things themselves than to teach the 
child, or because the child may make 
mistakes and spoil materials. The ma- 
terials spoiled and the time used will not 
cost as much as the loss of character in 
the boys and girls will cost the world. 
The strongest element of character is 
the desire to do something to help oth- 
ers, — to held God; and the best educa- 
tion is that which gives a love for work 
and the power to do good work. 

Manual training, says Mr. Hughes, 
is one method by which this education 
can be gained, because here the pupil 
gets ideas and at once does something 
to apply them. A mind is dwarfed that 
takes in but does not give out. The 
work of life is not taking in, but givmg 
out. A great man or woman is known 
not by the in-putting, but by the out- 
putting. Ability and self-expression 
grow by using what we have; then 
only, God gives more power. 

Mr. Hughes made a strong plea for 
manual training as a means of develop- 
ing not the mind, the intellect, alone, 
but especially the motor and nerve cells, 
and thus helping to promote the growth 
of a well-balanced brain. He then con- 
sidered sewing and cooking as to their 
possibilities for developing the mind and 
character, and found them full of such 
opportunities. 

Harriet S. Sackett. 
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Domestic Science 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN URBANA. 

Miss Demmon, of '96, reports that she 
is teaching sewing and cookery in the 
public schools of Urbana, Illinois. She 
has classes of women, girls, and boys. 
The number of pupils instructed during 
the year is about nine hundred, about 
850 school children take the work dur- 
ing the entire year, about eighty high- 
school girls receive instruction in cook- 
ery. The work was introduced by Miss 
Demmon. Its aim is fundamentally 
educational, though practical as well. 

In reply to the question * * What criti- 
cisms, favorable and other, have you 
heard concerning it?** Miss Demmon 
writes: — 

" The work is extremely popular with 
the children. Every one says there is 
no doubt about it In spite of the fact 
that the cookery classes are obliged to 
remain after school and recite the three 
recitations they miss by taking the cook- 
ery, I see no diminution in their enthu- 
siasm. The sewing-classes are equally 
enthusiastic. 

** A very large number of the moth- 
ers have told me how much the girls 
have enjoyed the work, and how well 
they did at home. One grandmother, 
eighty-five years of age, tells me she is 
well pleased with her granddaughter's 
progress. The parents think the chil- 
dren's progress in sewing very wonder- 
ful. The President of the Board of 
Education told me he had heard no 
word of criticism of the work since I 
began, and that he is sure now that 
people want it. When the introduction 
of the work was voted upon by the 
Board, the vote resulted in a tie. After 
taking some time for considering the 
matter the President cast his vote in the 
affirmative, and the work was put in as 
an experiment, and in addition to an ex- 
ceedingly full course of study. So when 
the President says the people wish the 
work and the Board approves, I feel 
that it means that the work has been a 



have withheld my report until I could 
say positively what the sentiment of the 
people is about the work. You may 
judge something of the feeling about it 
when I tell you that a year ago the issue 
before the people was Domestic Science 
in the school-board election, and there 
were over a thousand votes cast ; this 
year at the election there were one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven. They say that 
feeling never ran higher at a presiden- 
tial election than it did over this matter. 
You can imagine how I felt when I 
learned all this, and how very comfort- 
able I feel now." 



Kindergartens 



A BOYS CLUB. 



M 



success. 
In a note Miss Demmon adds: *' I 



•* The Young Americans" is a club 
of American, German, Irish, Italian, and 
Hebrew newsboys, gathered from the 
neighborhood of the Grand Street 
Ferry, New York. This club is an out- 
growth of the Lowell Kindergarten, 
Rivington Street. 

A kindergarten mother appealed to 
the kindergartner for help in regard to 
her two older boys, who were spending 
their nights on the streets gambling 
away their pennies at ** craps," and 
who were otherwise getting into trouble. 
Upon investigation it was found that 
the neighborhood offered the boys no 
meeting-place other than the street 
corners and saloons, — as is doubtless 
true of many other districts of the city. 
The need seemed imperative, and the 
money was provided to rent two rooms 
for a club. Rooms were taken at 35 
Goerck Street. They were furnished 
with chairs, tables, and lamps, two 
*• Whitely Exercisers," three pairs of 
Indian clubs, dumbbells, and a number 
of games, books, and puzzles. 

'The aim of the club was not to at- 
tempt to ** reform " the boys, but to 
offer them healthful recreation, and give 
them incentives to mental and moral 
improvement, thus averting a necessity 
for reform. 
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Oa March 14, two ot the boys were 
invited to come to the club rooms and 
bring their friends. They came, bring- 
ing with them thirteen other boys. The 
first night the boys called a business 
meeting and organized the club. A 
name was necessary, and of several pro- 
posed, the ** Young Americans '* re- 
ceived the largest number of votes. 
The boys then elected their own offi- 
cers, five in number: President, Vice- 
President, Treasurer, Secretary, and 
*' Sergeant-at- Arms. " The latter was 
to attend to the door, look after the or- 
der of the rooms, and see that rules 
were obeyed. 

It was then suggested that the club 
should have a few rules, in case new 
members should abuse the privileges of 
the club, and thus spoil the pleasure of 
all. The boys were told how to make 
a motion, how to second it, and put it 
in form to vote upon. Then they were 
to think of any rule that might be help- 
ful to the club. As a result the follow- 
ing were suggested and adopted by the 
boys : — 

Rules. 

I. The name of the club shall be the 
** Young Americans.'* 

II. The club is open to boys from ten 
to sixteen years of age. 

III. There shall be no gambling. 

IV. There shall be no boisterous con- 
duct or fighting. 

V. There shall be no smoking, spit- 
ting, or swearing. 

VI. Hats shall be removed on enter- 
ing the club; all shall act in a gentle- 
manly manner. 

VII. All ganies shall be put away 
carefully in their places after use. 

VIII. During a business meeting no 
boys shall leave the room. 

IX. The club shall be kept open Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday evenings 
from 7: 30 to 10: 00 o'clock, and Sun- 
day afternoon from 2 : 30 to 5 : 00 o'clock. 

X. The club dues shall be five cents 
a week for each member, payable Fri- 
day night. 



XL Twelve members shall constitute 
a quorum at the business meetings. 

XII. Membership shall be limited to 
twenty-five. New names shall be kept 
on a waiting list. 

XIII. If any member violates the 
rules of the club more than three times, 
there shall be a business meeting called 
to ask for that member's resignation. 

On Monday nights there is a class in 
the gymnasium for all, and afterwards 
a class in shorthand for the older boys. 
Wednesday night is kept for a regular 
business meeting, and Friday evening 
some kind of entertainment is usually 
provided ; as, for instance, a magic-lan- 
tern exhibition, a sleight-of-hand per- 
formance, or a musicale. 

Manual work would be very helpful 
to the boys, but as yet neither the funds 
nor the volunteer workers have been 
provided. 

The club has been fully attended 
since its organization, and the members 
have derived great benefit from it. The 
boys have proved that the club afforded 
them more pleasure than the street- 
corners from the fact that they have 
never stayed away without reporting 
that they had to stay out to work. Boys 
staying out for this reason would be the 
first to appear at the next club meeting. 
Many of the boys have brought different 
members of their families to the Friday 
evening meetings, and evinced great 
pride in their club. 

The gymnasium class has thoroughly 
enjoyed Its work, and has been proud 
of its progress. The stenography class 
has been very ambitious, and one boy 
who is anxious to write for the news- 
papers, said, ** Pretty soon I can write 
articles in shorthand and send them 
right to the editor, for of course he 
could read them." 

Since the ist of April the Sunday 
meetings have had to be given up, as 
the right person to take charge on that 
day could not be found, and the kinder- 
gartners in charge found it impossible 
to attend more than the three weekly 
meetings. 
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The boys are deeply interested, and 
feel that the Club belongs to them. A 
larger room better adapted to the work, 
a sound financial basis, and a larger 
number of workers are necessary to its 
entire success, and to the accomplish- 
ment of the greatest possible good to 
the members. 

Florence A. Hughes, 

Director of the Loivell Kindergarten, 



Library 

lectures for children, PRATT INSTI- 
TUTE LIBRARY. 

The first of a projected series of lec- 
tures for children was given at the Pratt 
Institute Free Library, on Saturday af- 
ternoon, May 7. The lecturer was Mr. 
Charles M. Skinner, of the Brooklyn 
Eagle ^ author of ** Nature in a City 
Yard " and *' With Feet to the Earth." 
His subject was, *' How the Spring 
Comes." 

It was only a week beforehand that 
the date was set and that admission- 
tickets could be given out ; but these 
were eagerly asked for, and the room 
was filled when the time came. Aside 
from children under fourteen, most of 
whom had library-cards, and of whom 
there were about a hundred and fifty 
present, no one had been notified or 
was in attendance except some of the 
Library staff and students and a few 
kindergartners. 

Mr. Skinner's apparatus consisted of 
a blackboard; an apple with a lead-pen- 
cil for an axis; some ferns and dogwood ; 
cocoons; logs of wood of several kinds; 
a hornet's nest (vacated); etc. With 
these he illustrated the recurrence of 
spring on the globe, the unfolding of 
vegetation, the growth of trees, the 
transformation of insects, the fertiliza- 
tion of plants, etc. For nearly an hour 
he held tiie quiet attention of his unus- 
ual audience, talking to them not so 
much from the point of view of the sci- 
entist as from that of the lover of na- 
ture. The talk was valuable from its 



suggestiveness, stimulating the curios- 
ity of the children to know more, and 
resulted in a rush for books in the Chil- 
dren's Library afterwards. Of course, 
this had been expected and planned for, 
some hundred and forty volumes on the 
subjects in question having been re- 
served for the occasion. The Library 
School students who were assisting in 
the room were besieged with the ques- 
tions that had arisen in the minds of the 
children during Mr. Skinner's talk, and 
found their scientific resources pretty 
thoroughly taxed to meet the emer- 
gency. Copies of a list arranged by 
subjects, giving references to books and 
parts of books, to single poems and 
stories, had been prepared and placed 
on the tables, and the children fell upon 
these at once and used them easily, de- 
ciding at once on what subject they 
wished further information, and seeking 
the book that contained it. On the 
Monday the demand continued. 

A better-behaved audience could not 
have been found, though some of the 
children admitted might possibly have 
been counted on for disturbance. Very 
few children under eight were admitted. 
The girls were requested to take off 
their hats, in order that those behind 
them might see, and readily complied. 
When the lecturer asked an occasional 
question, the replies were prompt, and 
came from boys and girls alike. The 
success of this first lecture will probably 
lead to a course next year. 

M. W. P. 

the public library and the schools. 

{From a paper read before the 20th 
annual meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion, London^ October^ ^^97-) 

'* . . . I come now to the third part 
of the Cardiff scheme, and the imme- 
diate subject of this paper, viz. , the at- 
tempt to make the Library more useful 
to the various schools of the town. The 
first step was a conference between the 
librarian and the head teachers of the 
elementary schools as to the possibility 
of using the Library with advantage for 
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the work of teaching. A plan was care- 
fully thought out, which ultimately 
shaped itself into an arrangement where- 
by the scholars in and above the fourth 
standard of all the elementary schools 
in the town should visit the Library at 
least once in the year, and receive an 
illustrated lesson upon some definite 
subject. It was arranged that the Li- 
brarian should give the same lesson to 
each school, the subject for the first 
year being ' The History of a Book,' 
and the lesson being repeated once in 
each week for boys, and once in each 
week for girls, omtil the whole of the 
schools had been served. Any other 
subject might be substituted for this if 
the teacher desired ; but in that case the 
lesson was to be given by the head- 
teacher or one of his assistants — the 
books of course being got together and 
exhibited by the librarian and his staff. 
As a matter of fact, the same lesson was 
given to. all the parties from the ele- 
mentary schools. . . . 

*' I said that we took as our subject 
for last year the history of a book ; but 
that probably does not convey any idea 
of the lines upon which we proceeded. 
We didn't tell the children we were go- 
ing to give them a lesson on the 
history of a book or that we were go- 
ing to give them a lesson at all. We 
started by saying that we were going to 
show them different kinds of books, 
and then beginning with a clay tablet, 
of which we had one genuine specimen 
(Babylonian) and one cast (Assyrian) 
made from an original in the British 
Museum, we proceeded to show how the 
book and the art of writing and reading 
had gradually developed. We explained 
to them the papyrus books of ancient 
Egypt, using as rillustrations the beau- 
tiful reproductions of papyri published 
by the trustees of the British Museum. 
We explained to them also that there 
had been different kinds of letters used 
to denote sounds, showing them the 
difference between cuneiform writing 
and the picture writing of Egypt. We 
also dealt with books written upon vel- 



lum, using by way of illustration various 
MSS. and deeds belonging to the li- 
brary. Passing from the written to the 
printed book, we explained a few ele- 
mentary facts about the early history of 
printing and about early printing in 
England, using as illustrations four or 
five books printed before the year 1500, 
which we happen to possess. Having 
introduced the subject of printing, we 
passed lightly over the interval between 
the early printed book and the modem 
book, explaining that the former had 
no title-page, no head-lines, no pagina- 
tion, no printer's name, no place of 
printing, and that the capital letters 
were omitted for the purpose of being 
put in by hand, and we showed them 
specimens of such capitals and also of 
books in which the capitals had never 
been inserted. To lead up from this 
point to the magnificent books of the 
present day was to give the children an 
object-lesson in human progress which 
was not only instructive, but delightful. 
We showed them by the way the fac- 
simile examples of the Horn-Book from 
Mr. Tuer's interesting monograph on 
that subject. We also showed them 
books printed in Japan and other coun- 
tries, books for the blind and similar 
b3rways of the book world; and, finally, 
we exhibited as examples of the ^reat 
position to which the art of bookmaking 
had now attained, such books as the 
Herefordshire Pomona^ Hipkins's Musi- 
cal Instruments^ Gould's Birds of Great 
Britain^ etc. . . . 

" The attempt to put the Library in 
touch with the schools was not, how- 
ever, confined to the elementary schools. 
The higher grade school, the interme- 
diate schools, and the pupil-teachers* 
school, and any other similar sdiool 
without distinction of creed or party, 
were also included in the scheme, and 
parties from each of them visited the 
Library. In some cases, the lesson 
given to the elementary schools was 
given in a more advanced form to the 
scholars from the higher schools, while 
in others a special subject, selected by 
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the teachers, was taken by one of the 
teachers. In one case, for instance, 
English history of the Tudor period was 
taken, and everything bearing upon that 
.period was put together and shown to 
the scholars. 

* * It may, perhaps, be of interest to 
mention that on more than one occasion, 
when parties of working-men were vis- 
iting the Library they asked to be shown 
various things which they had heard 
their children talking about, such as a 
•clay tablet, a horn-book, an early printed 
book or the great seal of Queen Eliza- 
beth. I merely mention this fact to 
show you the far-reaching effects of our 
lessons to children. 

" There was considerable advantage 
in having the visitors in small parties — 
forty should be the outside number, and 
thirty is better. With such a number 
it is possible to show every item fully 
to each person, and the explanations 
given need not be too formal. The 
time chosen by the teachers for the chil- 
dren' s visits was 2.45 P.M., and the les- 
ion lasted about an hour and a half. At 
first I made the mistake of trying to ex- 
plain too many things. Composition 
papers, written by the scholars and sent 
to me by the teachers, enabled me to 
detect this fault, and the omission of 
some specimens followed, with satisfac- 
tory results. Many of the essays writ- 
ten by the children would have done 
•credit to an undergraduate, and in 
nearly every case I found that the schol- 
ars had grasped the main facts of my 
story. 

** After giving thirty-nine lessons to 
a total of about 1,600 children, between 
January and July of the present year, I 
say, without hesitation, that nothing I 
have ever been able to do in the whole 
course of my life has been so full of sat- 
isfaction as the work which I have just 
attempted to describe, and I am looking 
forward with great pleasure to the re- 
newal of the lessons, which will begin 
next week. I have just heard that at a 
meeting of the elementary teachers 
when the question of the renewal of the 



lessons was under consideration, all the 
teachers were of opinion that a most 
valuable and pleasant supplement to 
the ordinary school lessons had been in- 
troduced, and they unanimously agree 
to recommend the renewal of the course. 
From my own standpoint, I can only 
say that the children behaved in a most 
exemplary manner, and that the teach- 
ers entered into the scheme with an en- 
thusiasm which meant success ; and also 
that the teachers selected to accompany 
the classes to the Library, almost with- 
out exception entered heartily into the 
spirit of the thing,, and assisted in every 
way to make the work of the librarian 
as pleasant and profitable as possible. 
Thp subject of the librarian's lesson for 
the next term will be * Bridges,* and for 
the succeeding year a third subject will 
probably be taken. By that time all 
the children included in the first year* s 
parties will have left school, and it will 
be possible to revert to the first lesson, 
and so go through the course again.*' 
John Ballings CardiflE Library. 



-«e»- 



A Warning to Reference Departments. 
— Mr. Porkchopps — " What did young 
Smithers give you, Arabella?" Ara- 
bella — '* A book of quotations, papa." 
Mr. Porkchopps — *' Well, I can't see no 
use in that when the market* s changin' 

every day!" 

Puck, 



Silk Emb&oidery. 

Lo silken my garden. 

And silken my sky, 
And silken my apple-bonghs 

Hangine on high ; 
All wrought by the worm 

In the pleasant carle's cot 
On the mulberry leafage 

When summer was hot ! 

William Morris. 



'• Many favors which God giveth us 
ravel out for want of hemming — 
through our unthankfulness.** 

Thomas Fuller. 
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AthleUcs 

The new track is finely under way; 
but, owing to the incessant wet weather, 
it will not be finished in time for the 
spring games, which will have to be 
omitted this year. This handicaps us 
in our athletic work, and prevented our 
doing all we should have wished at the 
Interscholastic Meet on the 14th. 

The tennis courts are looking better 
than ever before The wet weather 
has put them back, but they are now 
open and in excellent condition. 

The base-ball team is working earn- 
estly, and is doing satisfactory work, 
and we are quite confident of holding 
our own in the interscholastic series. 

The men named below represented 
Pratt at the Long Island Interscholastic 
Games : — 

Tebyrifa 880-yard and loo-yard 

Meeker i-inlle 

JohnatuQ Boo-yard 

Wood 440-yard run. 

Wlckham too- and jio-vard dasti. 

Wurzburger Hurdles. 

Bowie Hurdles. 

Willitts Running broad jump. 

Ward 1 2-pound sbot and hammer. 

Magalbaes Runniag high jump. 

Nutting Running high Jump. 

Wliitlejr Bicycle 

Piatt Bicycle 

Van Ingen Bicycle 

J. M. V. 



To Phillis, to Lovi and Livs With Him. 
Live, live with me, and thou shalt see 
The pleasures He prepare for thee. . . - 
Thy clotbing next, shall be a gowne 
Made of the Beeces purest downe. . . . 
lie give thee cbaines and carkanets 
Of primroses and violets. 
A bag and boitle thou shalt bav«; 
That ricblw wrought, and this as br^ve 
So that as either shall ezpresse 
The wearer's no mean shepheardesiie. 
Al shearing-times and yearly wakes. 
When Them ills his pastime malces, 
There thou shall be. and be the wii. 
Nay more, the feast and grace of it. 
On holy-dayes, when virgins meet 
To dance the heyes with nimble feet. 
Thou Shalt come fortb, and then appeare 
The queen of roses for that yeere. 
And haviug danc't. 'bove all the best 
Carry the garland from the rest. . . . 
To ttaee a sheep-hook I will send 
Be-pranckt with ribbands to this end,— 
This, this alluring hook might be 
Lesse lor to catch a sheep than me. 

"There is that in apparel which pleases 
the eye, and I deny not that your neat 
gown and the color thereof, — which is 
that of certain little flowers that spread 
themselves in the hedgerows and make 
a blueness there as of the sky when it 
is deepened in the water, — I deny not, 
T say, that these minor strivings after a 
perfection which is, as it were, an irre- 
coverable yet haunting memory, are a 
good in their proportion." 

George Eliot, in " Felix Holt. " 
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SHELLAS <£ CHESNUTT. 



Farnitare 
Carpets . 



for EvcTTbody. 



Special Sal»a in all Dtparimtatt £r»ij Wa»k. 

Largaat RataUen. 29 Wanrooma. 38 Oapartmaatt. 

You poiitlvely cannot fudge from this ndvertUement what we m offering jroa unlenft 
— " — ■■ — for youT»elf. We do not nixeroa to buy. We onlr uk ron to compare 
-' '■"■ "inl of any home in BiooUyaor New York. Open evctitosa. 



□or goods aad pi 

3HELLAS A CHESNUTT. 

Manufaetunn and Rtiailara of Furniture aod Carpeta. 
mmoAOWAY. con. oRmeNm avbnuk, bhookl.yn. 

Batwaan Sataa andOaKalb Mre. L Stations. wm. N. HOWE (Jt. M. Howa'a Son), Managar. 



TlKtia. If it makes you feel happy alid briBht! 
Theie Calendaia, hand painted, colored and n;, 
We win KDd yoni addrew. if you giTt ui the pay. 
There are all aorta and kindi, forlhe office and honi 
And wUI lall any one from a man to a mouse. 
Now there're leavei of the Diary and leaves of the 1 
Which would aurcly be useful to Artist or Cook ; 
But we're oM here petmitted to ha»e all our say, 

L. H. BIGLOW * COMPANY 

I STATIONERS. 




Higgins' 

American 

Drawing 

I I1KS (Blaolta and Calor«> 



The Slaodanl Liquid mawlng Inks oTthe World. 

JO, FBimBU. Mys:— "Theie Is no ink equal to It 

[Uiggina' Inkl for half a doien rea» " "■--' — 

TOD open the bottle until you have pi 
paper, yon hr "" '~' 



you have put all its eontenli on 
into find fault with It." 



certainly the best." 

AT ALL DEALERS. 

(Bjfmail, pnpaid.ji anlia tatUt. Cohr Card ttmiing 

actual inks, Jret.) 

Higgins' 
Plioto-riounter 

The new adhesive for moantiog: pho- 
tograpba, pHuta, etc., and for general 
use aa a substitute for mucilage. Will 
not warp, cockle nor strike through, 
Spreads smoothly and easily — no lumps. 

Beautiful white color, dellately scented. 

Always ready. Fully guaranteed. 

AT ALL DBALBRS. 
(j w. Jar, prepaid, by maH, 30 (flKi.) 

CHA8. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
tB8 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



MAGNESIA 
SECTIONAL 
COVERING. 

Containing 
85 Per Cant 
Carb. of Magnesium. 

THB QREATEST FUEL SAVER FOR ALL HEAT-CONVEYINQ SURFAOES. 
BBWARE OP FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. OET REFERENCES, TESTS, PRICES. 

S3 WAKKEN ST. 
NEW YOKK. 



'8™5fS^' ROBERT fl. KEflSPCT. 



/ 
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WALTER L. GREEN, 

DecoratiYe Painter 

ARTISTIC RELIEF. 
FINE F»AF*KR HANGINGS. 

906 and 007 Herkimer Street, 

Offic* and Show Rooms, 812 Fulton St.. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



G. P. BRUSH, JR. & BRO. 



MOLLENHAUER 

Sugar Refining Co. 

Block bounded by Eut aivBT, 8a, Zlsraath St., 

DlTliloD ftad Kant Atbc, 

UROOKLYN, N. Y. 



Oilf thB RiEhBst GradB of Sugars Usid In Oyr 
Hannfictore. 



r Standitrd Brandt arvt 

Bitra Fine Graaulalcd, 
; A, SlHndard Gnnulited. 



Neptune Yellow C, 



109 Wall Street, New York City. 



GEORGE F. LOCKE, 

LOOKING GLASSES anTpICTURE FRAMES 

PICTURE RODS FIHEO UP. m FRtM!S REGILDED. 
239 DeKALB AVE., BROOKLYN.) 



MARSTOS & SOS. 
COAL AND WOOD, 

11 Water St., Brooklyn. 

Foot MoDtague St., Brooklyn. 

51 Beaver St., New York. 



" 



PETER COOPER'S 

Clarified 

Gelatine 

Wine Jellies, Blanc Mange, 
Charlotte Russe, Etc. 

Our PUI,VERIZED Gelatine is the 
most convenient for family use, as it 
requires much less time to dissolve. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 

lo. 17 Burling Slip, - How loA CUj. 



American Wick 

MASH BY THB 

WICK DEPARTMENT 
or the STANDARD OIL CO. of New Yo^ 



The AMERICAN WICK is made on aden- 
tific principles. The gum inherent in the 
natural cotton is taken out, and no expense u 
spared to produce a wick that will give THK 
QREATEST ILLUMINATION. 
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SLOYD KNIVES and other SCHOOL TOOLS. 



SOHOOI^ 



HAMMACHLR, SCHLEMMER & CO., 

209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 



BASE BALL SUPPLIES. I new york university 

SUMMER COURSES. 

Fourth year, July 5 — August 12. Courses in 

Mathematics, Science, Lantoases, and Pedagof y. 

A delightful suburban locality in New York 
City. Fifty New York and Brooklyn teachers 
in attendance last year. 

School of Pedagogy, ninth year, Sept. 28, 
1898 — May 13, 1899. For circulars address, 



10 UNIFORMS, 

CONSISTING OF SHIRTS, PANTS, CAPS, 
STOCKINGS, and BELTS: 

No. 1. League Heavy Flannel $120.00 

** 2. ** 8>^ oz. ** 100.00 

** 8. University 6>^ oz. ** 80.00 

"4. *' 4>^ •* ** 60.00 

" 6. Amateur, Cotton and Wool. .. 37.60 
Shoes from f;l.50 to $6.00 pair. 
Inflated Body Protectors, $5.00 to $10.00. 



26 PER CENT. DISCOUNT TO MEMBERS. 



H. H. KIFFE, 

318 FULTON STREET. 



CHARLES B. BLISS, 
Uolversity He'shts, - - New York City. 

THE SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 

At Amherst College, Mass., July ll-Aasnst 19. 

For descriptive pamphlet, apply to 
Dr. L. 3AUVBUR, 4613 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. III. 

HARVARD aNIVERSlTY 
SarAMER SGHOOL. 

For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
n. CHAriBERLAlN, Cambridge, riass. 



INTERNATIONAL Y. M. C. A. CONFERENCE TOURS. 




SWnZEBLHIiD 
PflBIS 

For $185. 



Seven Weeks European Tour for less than $200 ! 

To attend the World's Conference at Basle, Switzerland, July, 1898, visiting Great 
Britain, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland. The Bernese Oberland, Paris, etc. Other 
tours including Holland. The Rhine, Berlin, Vienna, The Danube, Buda-Pesth, 
Venice, Rome, etc. 

First Saloon Ocean Passages. First Clasfi 1 From NeW York 
Hotels, Carriage Drives. Mountain and , -, . . ^^ «» . 

Lake Excursions, all expenses included. 1 DBCK lO i>iew YOrK, 



$198 



Splendid New 10,000 Ton Steamships. 

5«ilings from New Yoric, Philadelphia, Boston and Montreal. 



Send for full particulars 
of the Conference Tours. 



INT BRNATIONAL COnniTTEB, YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 

40 East 23d St., New York City. 
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John H. Irelaad. Preit. Marvin Cro». ut Tice-Prn't. 

Jma. Hherlock Dtvit, Jd Vice-PrM'l. 

N. iDing Lyon. Sec'y and Tn«t. 

Cross, Austin & Ireland 
Lumber Co. 

LUMBER, TIMBER, CEDAR, 
CYPRESS, 
FUSE SHIKGLES 
AKD HAHDIKOODS, 

Grand Street artd ^ 

Newto-wrn CreeU, 

BROOKLYN. N. Y. 



13 W'msbUT 



THOMAS MORGAN, 

DEALER IN 

m, OHTS, PIESL m ILL FEED, 

BEYER'S ELETiTOR, MORGAN'S ElETATOR, 



TAYLOR STBEET, EAST AlfEIOUE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. LONG ISLAND CITY. 

Accommodatloni for Blcvntlng, Traurerrinff and 
Storing of Barley, Malt, Elc. 

Gooda to gfo by Veuel, Loaded with Dtapalch. 



DLL 
KIN&S 

or 
Koors 

RErHIREb. 

# 
45 

WdVCRLT 
OVE. 



ANDREW D. BAIRD. 



RICHARD FRITZ. 



A. D. BAIRD & CO., 
STEAM STONEMILL««»YARD. 



Conneotioat Brown Btone, Bine, 

Dorcheater, and OUo Free Stone, 
Cor. Keap St. and Wytbe Ave., Brooklyn, E. D., N. T. 

Telephone Call. 466 Williamsburgh. 



Electric Fixtures f Supplies 

DESK LAMPS, CEILING LIGHTS, 
WALL BRACKETS. 



THE DALE COMPANY, 

108 Greenwich Sfc - - NEW YORK 



TELBFHOMS. 305 BBDFOIID. 

HOWAI^D J. plYlf, 

BUILDER, 

256 St. James F*lace. 

Jobbing promptly attended to. 



Telephane Call ; isgo Williamiburg. 

Washington Balkley, 

CONTRACTOR 



OFFICE AND YARD: 



88 to 98 Emepson Place, 

NEARMynTLEAVt.. BQOOKIiYII, H. Y. 
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TIFFANY- CLASS • V5 • DECOR ATINC • COMPANY 

• fVRN|SHERSA5 CLASS WORKERS'DOMESTlCA5 ECCLESIASTICAL* 
'DECORATIONS- ^R MEMORIALS- 

• ))3TO J4I FOVRTHAVENVENEVMDRK* 




HDVlliE 



TO 




Mrs. Winslow's 

SOOTHINQ SYRUP 

Slionld alwasrs be used for Children Teetlu 
intf. It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, 
Almys all Pain, Cures Wind Colic, and is the 
Best Remedy for Diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVC OENTS A BOTTLB. 



TiJi]i£, 



Photogpaphep- 



jleTBT P&;Io7 ^tttdio: 
565 FULI'oN ^'ilHEE'i, 

Opp. Hanover Place, 

♦ ♦ ♦ Bi?ooi(Lyr[. 

sittings by RppolntineDt a specialty. 

Thomas Harrington, 

PLUMBER AHo 
GAS FITTER, 

334 OE ULB HEME, IM. RymM ud IM Sttttb, BROOILTI 

Telephone, 18 Spring 

niERciQrnLE mm linwDRY. 

Hotel, Restaurant, Steamship and Club Work a 
Specialty. Also Family Work of all kinds. 

116-118-120 WEST HOOSTOR STREET. HEW TORL 



The Fuel of the Future. 

NO KINDLING. ALWAYS READY. 
NO ASHES, NO DUST, NO SMOKE. 

GAS Cheaper than GoaL 

Can be turned on or ofif at will. 
No better range than a Gas Range. 

Cooking Heat Obtained in Tiiree Minutes. 

Ranges, Stoves and Heaters at man- 
ufacturers' wholesale prices. Will 
be delivered and connected free of 
charge or rented on liberal terms. 
All necessary information can be 
obtained at any office of the 
Company. 

me BMP Vin Has Go. 



180 Remaen Street 
866 Fifth Avenue. 
824 Bedford Avenue. 
1199 Myrtle Avenue. 



180 Atlantic Avenue, 
680 Myrtle Avenue. 
191 8t. Jamea Place. 
2984 Atlantic Avenue. 



eEDNET, KELLT & WASHBURN, 
NEW ENGLAND BAKERY, 



lets FULTOI ST. 



see TOMPKINS AVL, 



Cor. Jefferson Ave. 
Telephone : 781 Bedford. 



WILLIAM SPENCER 

Tin and Sheet Iron Worker, 

And Dealer in Stoves, Ranges, Heaters and Furnaces, 

431 MYRTLE AVENUE, 

Corner Clinton Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

JOBBING AND REPAIRING. Chimneys Rebuilt. 
Gravel Roofing. Metal Roofing. Roofs, Gutters and 
Leaders Reuaired and Painted. Telephone, Brooklyn 1931. 



ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 



FROM 

A TO Z. 



A PUSH 
J. 



Pactort, BROOKLYN. 



BUTTON OR A GENERATOR. 

JONES &• SON, 

MAlfUPACTURBKS AND WBOLBSALB DEALERS, 

67 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK CITY. 



xn 
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CAPSICUn VASELINE. 
'pHE BtteaMoa ol Pbyslcrtas, Nnraes and the 
■ Itc lenerally la called to the new prtpai 
Kceotly placcJ on (he market by Ibis Company 
subslltale (or tbe muilard pligter. Tbe prop 
olCapBkniii(Rcd Pepper) ire takes directly fro 
plant by absorpllaa In VaMllneaDd tbe prodni 
nplnCollapKlbleTabcB. 

Alltbeadvantaie derived from a mustard pi 
aa a connler-lrrltant is obtained wltbout bllsi 
Ibe skin and Ibe effect Is more efficacious. 

Tbetnbecaa be used (oralargenDmberofap 
(Ions instead of only once as wlib a plaster, i 
of tbta preparatloa will coaviace soy oae of Its 

For sale by allVmgglsts. 
CHESEBROUOH MANUF'Q CO.. 24 State Slftet. 

ONUMBNIT 

Original and ArlWic OesI 



Hand Book by Mail f 
J. & R. LAMB 



DRAWING Km and one 

'^'■'^■''»''^* sub. from Jun 

AND forSi.15. 7spec.Ho 

I LLUSTRATING".^ 



FRED H. PARSON, 

FIRE AND MARINE 

Insurance Agency 



ADJUSTER OF LOSSES. 



50 PINE St., Ne-w York. 



ANNOUNCEMENT TO UtOIES, 



D be procured in 

M. HEMINWAY ft SONS 

OniCHTAL DTCa 

■ alBlrifleBTeattteoil? A liUle caullon on jour 

name on alUtciua. aud feel assured Ihejrticle 
embroidered will improve in appearance after 
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CopjHjtht. 1894, bT Th« Froetor * Ouibto Co., Cin'O. 



When you pack for the seashore or the 
mountains, fill a tray of your trunk with Ivory 
Soap and require your laundress to use it. 
Light summer garments should be washed only 
with a pure white soap. 



At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap are 
sold ; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the more 
convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your grocer is 
out of it Insist on his getting it for you. M— 2 
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